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FOREWORD 


slackened by the great reduction in recent years of the 
touring in their districts by senior officers whose duties 
are to check abuses. 

To appreciate the fear that a man-eating tiger brings 
to the lives of people whose homes are of necessity in 
the jungle, one must live there with them as I have 
done. Most of the incidents in the career of “ the 
Marked Man-eater ” are taken from actual happenings, 
many from my own experience. I should not have 
written this book without the encouragement, inspiration 
and ready help of two friends. If readers like what I 
have recorded, my friends should be thanked as I thank 
them most sincerely. 

So far as possible I have avoided the use of vernacular 
names. Where I have employed them I have explained 
their meaning and have, in addition, listed them in an 
explanatory glossary at the conclusion of the book. At 
the end of the glossary I have furnished a table to show 
very roughly the relation of the different authorities to 
one another in the civil administration of India, the unit 
of which is the District administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner, sometimes known asa Collector. With- 
out discussing the merits of the system, I should explain 
for those unaware of the fact that revenue officers 
responsible for the collection of taxes are also the 
principal magistrates of the district. Thus, the Deputy 
Commissioner or Collector is the Chief Magistrate of 
the District. His subordinate revenue officers, known 
as Tehsildars, are also subordinate magistrates. 

J. W. B. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BAIGA CHAK 


“Too quick, oh Chandnoo, and too far. The deer 
laughs at thy folly even now.” 

Down below them a barking deer made the jungle 
echo with its sharp hoarse cry as it leaped between the 
bamboos and rocks down the hill. In deepest shade it 
stopped, motionless, merged in the shadows, its red 
streaked face peering beneath the lower foliage. For 
a moment the little creature was silent as it listened, 
every nerve on edge. Then the rocks and hollow- 
stemmed bamboos resounded again and again with its 
hysterical cry as it fled downwards among the shadows. 

“ But ”, answered Chandnoo, “ it was becoming dark 
—even now the night-jars circle around. I could get 
no nearer the animal, neither would it come nearer me. 
I had to draw my bow then or never.” 

Will to-morrow not come then ? ” replied the first 
speaker. “ Thou knowest that the little barking deer 
would come again if unmolested. If it likes to eat 
those small blades of green grass, let it feast till it be 
near enough for thee to take a certain shot. This is 
truth—that, if unalarmed, the deer will return another 
day. If thou canst not kill it to-day, then try again 
to-morrow, or let another.” 
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“ But ”, protested Chandnoo, “I waited all day and 
39 


“ Watch the heron if thou wouldst learn to be a 
hunter. Does he move about all day and make wild 
thrusts into the water at fish he cannot reach? Nay, 
he waits where he knows the fish will come. Some 
might say that he sleeps. Perhaps the fishes think so. 
They are but fools for all their swiftness. Seldom does 
the heron strike. Never does he miss. Go to the 
river, oh Chandnoo, go to the river, to the Halon, the 
Banjar, or the Narbadda, watch the herons, boy, and 
learn the wisdom of a hunter.” 

Chandnoo listened to the older man with eyes down- 
cast as befits a youth rebuked. In truth he had but just 
missed with his arrow. Smiling, he thought of the 
praise that would have been his if the arrow in its long 
flight had flown nine inches further to the left, striking 
soft meat instead of quivering in the hard earth behind 
the frightened deer. Sadly he was reminded of the 
good venison now shrieking mockery at him in the 
jungle down below, far from where he and Phagu 
stood. 

Two hours earlier, Phagu who had found the tracks 
of the deer came to the clearing with his bow and 
arrows in the hopes of a shot. There he found him- 
self forestalled by young Chandnoo, whom the older 
man spied hiding behind a patch of high grass 
which screened him from the grazing deer. Chandnoo 
was standing in a curiously strained position and had 
remained thus for nearly two hours, not altering his 
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poise by the fraction of an inch. He might have been 
some bronze statue, so still did he stand, but for the 
strained and unconventional position which he occu- 
pied. He and the deer had seen one another at almost 
exactly the same moment. Actually, Chandnoo had 
seen the deer first; he had only raised his bow to the 
height of his knee when the animal saw him. For 
nearly two hours Chandnoo never dared to move. The 
deer had seen him, it is true; more, it had watched him 
very intently for a very long time—as intently as 
Chandnoo had watched the deer. The two might have 
been trying to outstare one another—the animal slightly 
nervous and intensely curious at the strange dark thing 
behind the grass. Surely, it was not there before? 
Yet it did not seem to move. 

With twitching ears the creature craned its neck as 
if to look round the edge of the screening grass, then 
it stamped its sharp fore-hoof, watching the while for 
a suspicious movement in response. Nothing happened. 
Chandnoo, now converted into a dark charred tree 
trunk with two equally charred branches, kept perfectly 
still, Frequently the deer put its head down to pluck 
nervously the few green leaves of grass that showed on 
the brown earth, quickly throwing up its head again for 
yet one more stare, as if to catch the suspicious creature 
(if it was one) unready, off its guard, and showing a 
tell-tale movement. But Chandnoo never shifted, 
hoping that the deer would graze. 

After an hour of staring, the animal fed—but ner- 
vously, with frequent jerky glances up and around. In 
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those brief moments Chandnoo shuffled a few yards 
forward through the grass. It was slow work though, 
and as slowly but more surely the sun was sinking in 
the west! Chandnoo was yet out of range for a 
certain shot with his arrow when the light was almost 
gone. Slowly he raised his arms, his head lowered as 
he glanced keenly along the arrow to its mark, the thin 
bamboo string drawn back. There was a quick buzz of 
the released string as the arrow flew on its way, straight, 
straight to the mark it seemed to Chandnoo, as with fast 
beating heart he watched for the fall of the deer. But it 
was gone and the arrow remained quivering in the hard 


And Phagu mocked him. He had watched the little 
comedy and now he advised. Patience! Herons ! 
What had he, Chandnoo, to learn from fish-eating 
herons ? 

The deer was gone, thoroughly frightened, and it 
would be many days before it showed itself again within 
the Baiga Chak. Deer were scarce, almost extinct, as 
were the other game destroyed or driven out by the 
Baigas. Time was when the Baiga Chak held its normal 
quota of wild animals like the forests outside. Now 
after many years in which the Baigas had been allowed 
to work their will in their own way on the forests and 
the beasts that they sheltered within the Chak, nothing 
remained, Hardly a tree, scarcely an animal. Indeed, 
many of the Baigas were reduced to catching mice or 
squirrels in their clearings. 

In spite of the ruinous axe of these tribesrien, wild 
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as the hills in which they dwelt, the forest made a 
brave effort at surviving. Within a year of a giant 
tree being felled, ten or a dozen brave shoots grew up 
on the stump, next year to be cut or burnt to the ground. 
And so in the resulting ceaseless efforts of destructive 
man and regenerating nature, the hills were covered 
with thick scrub a few feet high, bright green until the 
scorching fires of man once more destroyed it. 

Years ago when the sal forests of the Maikal Hills 
came under Government forest administration, the 
Baigas asked for just one enclosure of forest where they 
might be allowed to do as they willed like their fathers 
before them; hunting game and cutting down the forest 
for burning on their temporary fields on the hillsides. 
The area asked for was wild, inaccessible and remote, 
in a country where wheeled traffic was unknown. The 
request was granted—hence the Baiga Chak. As the 
forest conservancy in other areas was tightened up, 
more tribesmen migrated to their special reserve. 
They hacked and burnt the trees, reaping rich crops in 
the ashes unt:! the land was overcrowded and the soil 
exhausted; then there were no more trees to burn. The 
great influenza outbreak relieved the pressure for a 
while, then the Chak again became overcrowded. 

When Bura Deo—The Great God—first made the 
earth, and the first people to dwell therein, Nanga 
Baipa and his wife Nangi Baipin, he told them that the 
forests held all that was needful for a Baiga. “ Take 
this axe ”, he said, “and cut the forest.” So Nanga 
Baiga felled two thousand old sal trees in one day. 
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Then God said, “ Burn the trees and sprinkle kutki seed 
upon the ashes ”, and Nanga Baiga did so; after which 
he rested and slept for five months. Waking from his 
long slumber he found a field of grain ripe for the 
harvest. 

Such is the Baiga’s Genesis and excuse for continuing 
the same system of cultivation ever since. Very few 
of the tribe take to the plough. Indeed, there is a 
superstition among them that it is wrong to wound 
Mother Earth by tillage. “The plough for the 
Gond; the axe for the Baiga” they say. Secure in his 
jungle-clad hills, passed by as not worth robbing by 
conquering armies, the Baigas have kept their identity 
as a people; aboriginal and untouched by invading man. 
For pedigree, some say they are Dravidian, others 
Kolarian. They are Bhumeas, Lords of the Soil— 
Baigas descended from Nanga Baiga and Nangi Baigin, 
the first man and the first wife, content to live in the 
forests where God first put man, with no wish to be 
thrown out of the garden into the troubles of civiliza- 
tion. 

Chandnoo and Phagu walked back to the village, 
jungle fashion, one behind the other. They left the 
barren patch of last year’s harvest behind them, passing 
through the scrub dwarfed by fire and axe. Despite 
man’s efforts to destroy, there was beauty in the 
scenery. The beaten track led them through little 
valleys and depressions between the low ridges and 
knolls that capped the highest ridge of the Maikal 
Hills, The last lights of a golden sunset gave a gentle 
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our 


to the glistening leaves of the young sal shoots 

shed its auburn glow on the stems of the few 

. trees that towered isolated over the younger 

wth as a memorial of what had been and what might 

i be but for the rude hand of man. They passed 

patches of many acres void of growth save these 

ants of the past, left some of them as a refuge against 

ible prowling beasts, but more often as an emblem 

be worshipped; the saj tree, the abode of Bura Deo, 
he Great God. 

The thatched village built of wattled bamboos stood 
round a central yard of beaten earth on a small knoll 
‘\rrounded by a circle of other little hills. In a tiny 
ell below the houses a running’ brook trickled its way 
arough green grass and herbage, the home of flower- 
ig sun-dew, ground orchids and other bright plants. 
n the middle of the village yard which was almost 
urrounded by the square of low houses, there was a 
all saj tree where men worshipped. All around were 
hildren playing in the evening air. Fires were lit 
nd a line of women were carrying in the last load of 
vater for their household uses before night closed on 
heir homes. 

The two men entered the village with the women, 
«xxchanging a few short words with them. They passed 
ito their huts, put away their bows and arrows beyond 
he reach of children and crossed over to a fire in the 
quare, where others sat on their heels for warmth. 
Ine of them rolled a leaf into a cone, twisted it into 
he shape of a pipe, filled it with tobacco, picked out 
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a live charcoal from the fire and drew luxuriously, i 
haling the smoke into his lungs as he held the pi, 
between the hollow of his cupped hands. Then | 
handed it on to his next neighbour, who took his tu: 
and passed it round the circle. 

In a community where all meat was shared in con 
mon, the loss of good venison was serious! Chandnc 
was under acloud. There was a feeling of depressic 
in the meeting. Crops had been bad, the impoverishe 
soil yielding little to an abnormally low rainfall fc 
the season. Game was scarce and the Baigas knew th 
pinch of hunger. 

They were a wild looking lot of men, scantily cla 
with rags for loin cloths, their dark shoulders anc 
limbs shining in the firelight, as with drawn up knees ' 
they squatted around. Only one man wore a coat, a 
garment strangely out of keeping with the rest of the 
company. As he sat on his heels with hands outstretched 
to the fire he looked like a caricature of a Victoria: 
lady in the post-crinoline period. The coat was ragge: 
and dirty, but the cloth was still sound in places 
sufficiently so to show in the dim light the line of 
balloon sleeves and basque flared to accommodate . 
bustle. Perhaps it was the relic of a sale in far-off 
Mandla; it may have been the symbol of the despair- 
ing effort of an earnest missionary lady to change the 
heart of its present wearer by a worldly and much 
coveted gift. Whatever the origin, its fashion and 
wear showed the age of the garment. Few of the 
men wore any head-dress over the tangled mass of 
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ack hair that fell over their necks. Here and there 
aknan had tied a rag round his head in which spare 
yaf pipes and bundles of tinder and other small 
angeasures were tucked away until wanted. 

| One of the men thrust a fresh log on the fire which 
“ew a display of sparks into the darkening night. 









mei“ Brothers, the Baiga Chak cannot support us.” 
is i Will not the Government help us ? ” interrupted 
1S . with hair tangled like a horse’s mane. 

i“ The Government gave us the Chak; we have ruined 





hal ‘Where ? ” asked many in chorus. 


fe 


re‘ In the Banjar valley or near the Halon river. I 
i¢ar they fell many large trees in the Bamni forests.” 
“Where in the Bamni forests do they fell large 
Exes ? ” asked Chandnoo. 
« 


ri 
#p 
of One who came from there told me”, said the 
hofer; “that each year they mark trees and cut the 
hembers. This is done under the orders of a Sahib. 
fopmetimes it is in one place, at other times in another. 
witter the marking of the trees and the writing of the 
hme of each in a book the trees are feiied by the 
igas. There is work for all and good pay.” 

-Chandnoo had never seen a Sahib. Seldom was the 
t-hak visited by officials, European or Indian. Chandnoo 
was curious, having heard many tales of these strange 
men. 


) 
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ia sort of man is this Sahib of Bamni ? ” Fn 


a“ 1 do not know him ”, replied the elder, “ but mn of 
speak well of him. He shoots straight with a gun at he 
has killed many tigers. Men say that in his wrath ‘him 
is terrible, that evil men fear him but that he alwmew 
smiles at a Baiga and loves our ways. Moreover vere 
says nothing but what is true.” Inoo 

“ Does this Sahib live always in the Bamni a 
then? ” 

“ No, he is a great Sahib who travels through ma 2” | 
forests. In the country of the Bingwars, beyond {- 
great Mahanadi River, he has killed big horned w’ ow 
buffaloes. He can do wonderful things, even killi;-or 
birds with his gun as they fly through the air. T 
is hard to believe but I hear it is the truth. — 
thrice each year he visits the Bamni forests, there 4d, 
order the felling of the trees. They say he is a miéat 
of magic who can cure those that are sick and woundehe 
One box he carries in which there are many bottive 
full of medicine, of whose meaning he alone kno iou 
Another box he opens each evening after the sun } 
set. In this there is greater magic, for after he imy 
passed his hand over it in mystic signs and covered: 
with a thin piece of black wood that none may see tlld 
working of his magic, sounds come forth of men talkitit, 
in strange tongues, men singing, men laughing, as weks 
as strange music.” 

“ And what are his women like? Do they wore 
magic too? ” r 
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* Nay ”, said the elder, “ they say that this strange 
traQn keeps no wife. Nor does he look upon women 
ee as a brother sees his sister. Though quick to 
Mer at injustice, he speaks gently.” 
# I would like to see this Sahib”, said Chandnoo. 
tt Go then ”, replied the elder, “ to Bamni to my 
of an Jangloo, father of the Baigas. When you 
bt this Sahib, if perchance he speaks to you, say what 
igin your mind truthfully as a Baiga should, for there 
ught to fear.” 
to For two days Chandnoo was in doubt. He, too, took 
fri, thought of women. Like this Sahib of whom he 
str he loved to hunt the beasts of the forests. 
handnoo, an orphan after the great influenza outbreak, 
id been brought up in the Baiga Chak, In that, 












rime he had seen a cart or two drawn by bullocks; 
sqt; had once seen a man ride a pony. That, except 
t hearsay, completed his knowledge of the outside 
prid. Was it only the need for food which urged 
sim or was it the yearning of youth for knowledge and 

vel? Whatever the motive, he decided to migrate. 
h¥ One morning, before the mid-day breeze blew away 
ithe haze of smoke that hung grey and still above the 
chillage, Chandnoo sought out the elder for further 
information. But the man knew little except from 
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what he had heard and from his knowledge of old Fi 


magic and ceremonies. " But he was old, so old t 
could not travel, and those that wished to consult 


him, although his sooth-sayings and prophecies ¥ 
quoted throughout the land. The more that sie th 


him. 
‘What should I take with me on this journey lis 
he asked the elder. : 
“Take your axes”, he was advised, “the narring 
axe for cutting trees and the broad-bladed sawngya fth 
lighter work and for defence.” i at 
“ And my bow and arrows? ” asked Chandnoo. jen 
“Nay”, responded the elder, shaking his hehis 
““ Nay, it is the custom as thou knowest to kill for fe 


\ 


in thine own home forests, but not to kill game in tat. 
reserves of others, unless indeed thou canst first rece'xht 
permission of the elders of the village where tt 


lodgest.” nad 
‘“ But ”, said Chandnoo impatiently, “T can carry axe 
bow but not use it until permission be receiv ers 


“ Nay, my son, there be men in authority that wou a 
deprive thee of it and even punish thee for having C 
blue-uniformed police and forest guards and othe ‘n 
anxious to gain favour with the Government.” in 

Thus Chandnoo took advice on these and othe 
matters while others in the village made plans for thei: 
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wels, Some were to go to the Banjar, a large party 
sided to work in the fellings at Supkar. Chandnoo 
elected to travel to Bamni, three days’ journey 

the East. As all were to leave on the same day the 

ancil of elders fixed a feast for the evening before 

a went. A pig should be sacrificed and eaten in 


¢ lebration, and everyone would dance through the 


hei in the village square. 
"at the time of the setting sun a village pig screamed 
the world that it was being caught and badly 


| ghtened. The children, pot-bellied, with malaria- 


icken spleens, watched the cruel play with joy. The 
a god who was to speed the travellers on their way 
ust be appeased. Ancient custom prescribed the 
frifice of a pig. The wretched animal was carried to 
: doorway of the headman and there laid on its back 
ross the threshold—the manner of its death being too 

‘tibly cruel for description. 
hen the poor beast was dead it was strung on a 
lle and roasted whole over the fire in the village 
are, while lines of men and women danced and sang 
riotous intoxication. | Now and again the spit was 
Birt by the elder of the village. There was the 
pel of roast pork in the air and of burning fat that 
“boped from the carcase on the fire Village curs 
ung round attracted by the smell, while during a lull 
: the singing of songs and the beating of drums a 
aorus of hungry jackals screamed and howled and 
with inane laughter in the shelter of the dark 


" epub outside. As the night lengthened, the scene of 
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revelry grew wilder. Men shouted and flung the 
selves about in wild antics while the women cooed 
song and bowed their bodies in unison, raising them * 
bowing again as with locked arms they circled aroi: 
the fire, their feet keeping perfect time with t 
throbbing of the drums. The almost stark-n: 
bodies of the revellers shone strangely in the ligh 
the fire. One of the drummers, completely nz: 
save for his drum and the strap that held it, leape 
the air, turning and twisting in his excitement, 
magnificent figure, athletic muscles and wiry fr 
showing as a perfect model for a sculptor. Crouc! 
with one leg forward and the other back, tense, -: 
sinews tight, he beat his drum at the women; firs 
one end of the line and then at the other. The wo: 
kept on with the monotonous chant unmoved by 
frantic display. Suddenly, at a shout from the e! 
the dancing and singing stopped. Not a drum ' 
Every man stood still and the only sound in the n 
was the wailing of the jackals outside. 

The men lifted the roasted pig to the ground 
the headsman came forward, holding his taungy. 
in one hand, feeling its crescent edge with the fic, 
of the other. All kept silence while he repea:: 
formula to the sun god. Then with every eye fo: 
ing his movements, he raised his keen-edged ax 
high above his head and split the pig in two. 
and again he smote and cut until the meat was div: 
into lots, one for each household in the village. | 
much, indeed, among so many, but it was meat. 
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vvat ig rare in the Chak. In the division, those that 
®re to travel had the first choice; after them the 
“S4exg, but no house went without its share. 
\nd where they feasted, there they slept, sprawling 
‘ay the yard, men, women, and children; and when 
He ackals had finished their chorus of wailing and had 
“ft for other scenes of plunder, the nightjars chuckled 
tr’ lullaby as they circled above the dying embers of 
‘ ica Chuckoo, Chuckoo, Chuckoo-koo- 
'o koo. 
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Next morning, Chandnoo started on his long jour; 
before the sun showed over the hill-tops. He wa 
sturdy young man, clean-limbed, with heavy, muscu 
shoulders and chest hard from the constant use of ' 
axe. Wrapped in his dark blanket, which hung 0! 
his shoulder from the handle of his felling axe, wi 
his few requirements for the journey and his new hon 
A couple of cooking pots, flint, steel and tinder, soi 
kutki grain for food, some salt, a little tobacco wrapp 
in a green leaf and a dried bat as charm against ' 
fortune or the evil eye, completed his outfit. . 
His teungya (broad-bladed fighting axe) hung rez - 
from his other shoulder. His bow and arrows had be ~ 
given away to a friend. Long journeys are not i — 
common with these people for whom the jungles h: 
few real terrors. After a prayer to the Bura I 
under the saj tree and a few last words with his frient,’ 
he left, turning his face to the light now showing 5 
the sky. To guide him on his journey he kept repeat 
ing the words of the elder—‘ Go East, my Son, unti, 
thou reachest the well-worn track of the pack animals 
then turn South towards Chakmi and seek the fire 
watcher ”. | 


THE JOURNEY 


The first part of his journey took him over ground 
with which he was already familiar; he kept well to the 
northern side of the Maikal Ridge following the line 
of the brook which passed below the village. At the 
end of the valley he climbed over a small stony ridge 
where bamboos and creepers grew dense on either side 
of the track. A little further on he crossed a line cut 
through the forest on either side of the path. This 
was the boundary line and here the Baiga Chak ended. 
After that his way lay downwards over fields between 
little forest-clad hills where wheat crops were now 
ripening. Here he met some cultivators who directed 
him on his way. In one of the fields he saw a black- 
buck with a following of does who stood staring at 
him. Chandnoo watched them, remembering ruefully 
his abandoned bow. 

At noon he halted near a running brook where he 
washed his feet, drank and rested. Continuing east- 
wards he passed through forests of noble sal trees, 
regin-scented, with freshly-budded leaves. Among 
some rocks he found an entada climber with enormous 
pods and beans. He broke a pod, keeping the 
mahogany brown beans for future use as tinder boxes 
ot charms. 

He reached a small Baiga village at night, claimed 
shelter and was welcomed. His next day’s journey 
\ lowed the ridge from which he had occasional 
‘slimpses over the sea of forest a thousand feet or more 
below him. 

Rounding a rock, he met a bear. The encounter was 
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unexpected and close. The bear was returning té its 
cave for shelter from the hot sun after a foray) for 
honey. In its blindness, the stupid beast ost 
blundered into him. Dropping his burden, Chandnoo 
seized his taungya quickly, waving it above his head 
and shouting, “HO!” The bear stopped and 
blinked, of two minds whether to charge this ex- 
pected obstacle or to turn aside amongst the rocks 
Rearing itself on its hind legs, it sniffed, and 
Chandnoo stood firm, ready for attack, the bess tu 
shuffling away down the side of the cliff into the de 
forest. 

Chandnoo resumed his journey. 

That night he hoped to reach Chakmi. On rie 
the flat treeless plateaux he saw a herd of swamp d . 
and a stag whose many-tined antlers were encumbe 
with a tangle of dry grass. | Chandnoo was worried. 
Was this natural ? Could this be an omen—a warni 
to him to be careful of his way? Watching the beast, 
he wondered what the sign could mean and what 
augury it held for the future. Fingering his ch 
he went on his way—unhappy. That noon he found a 
small spring sheltered by rocks. Here he drank and 
rested again, while some fruit pigeons gorged them- 
selves on some berries overhead, chuckling and 
whistling i in the branches, A peacock came to drink 11° 
the spring and many doves. | 

Continuing his journey he dropped down again intm 
little shaded valleys where pools of water shone in thé 
sunlight. Following down one of them he came agaim 
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to cultivation, ' Further on he found cattle grazing 
amo low sal scrub. Here in the hollows of the 
higher hills the leaves were brown, killed by the frost 
after’ the summer’s growth. The stagnant air struck 
chill on the traveller. On the slopes, each winter’s 
frost had stripped the lower branches of such trees as 
had’ struggled to a height, giving them the shape of 
Itaiian poplars. Only on the tops of the hills was 
there shaded forest. 

At the end of a long valley he met a well-beaten 
track crossing his own line in a northerly direction. Dust 
Jay, thick on the ground and on the herbage on either 
side of the track. This was the pack road leading over 
the Chakmi Pass from the plains of Chattisgarh through 
this Mandla district to Hindustan in the north. Even 
now a party of Banjaras passed along it with their trains 
of pack bullocks and ponies laden with sacks of grain. 
This was something new to Chandnoo, who watched 
them vanish northwards in a halo of dust. Then he, 
toc,, took the track, travelling south towards Chakmi. 

Leaving the village on one side he approached the 
a of the pass where broken cooking pots and grey 
asmes showed where many travellers had camped. On 
ote side of the track he saw a tal! platform raised high 
o’ver the edge of the ridge. Beneath it was a small 
house of bamboo wattle, in front of which a man clothed 
in a loin cloth sat whittling a stick with the edge of 

is axe—obviously a Baiga. Chandnoo approached 
Him, raising: his hand in salaam. 
, “ Whence coming ? ” the man asked shortly. 
ane I 27 
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“From the Baiga Chak ”, said Chandnoo. * 

“ Whither going ? ” 4 

“ To the tree fellings at Bamni.” ‘2 

“Cook thy food on my fire and rest here the night.” 

So Chandnoo sat down with a grunt, unrolled! his 
blanket, filled his pot with water and kutki grain:and 
then boiled it over the fire. His host, who was fire- 
watcher, guarding the boundary line, added to the nteal 
some sweet mohua flower and a small piece of biltos Bs 
part of his share of meat from a deer killed by wild 
dogs a week before. After the two men had fed they 
smoked and talked. Chandnoo’s host was a Baiga of 
Boehra village appointed for the few months of the 
hot season to sweep the broad cleared fire line that ran 
along the ridge. The forests to the south were £00 
valuable to be harmed by the fires that raged every 
year in the north which, unless stopped, crossed the 
ridge. So watchers were engaged to keep the line 
clear of leaves and sticks, and to look out for approach~- 
ing fires. Hence the raised platforms where they 
lived. Every day of the season a note was passed from 
watcher to watcher from one end of the line to = 
other. One morning it would start from the west, 
passing from hand to hand along the line, reaching the 
forest guard in the evening at the other end thirty miles 
to the east. Next day another note would come from 
the opposite direction, Thus was the line patrolled 
and Harry Bodnel, the Forest Officer, satisfied that hig. 
boundary line was really watched and guarded by roe 
in the Forest Service. 
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~ All this the fire-watcher told his visitor. 
_ And this Bodnel Sahib, what of him?” asked 
Chandnoo. 

He shoots birds as they fly through the air, seldom 
failing to kill”, replied the watcher. 

“ And does he work magic? ” 

““Of two sorts. He keeps many pills in little bottles 
whjsh cure men of their ills. Some are red, others 
white, and some are brown, but all cure. His other 
magic brings songs and laughter and even talking from 
a box. This I know for I have heard it.” 

“Ts there no trickery in this ? ” 

“‘ No ”, said the watcher, “ no man can say two words 
fram his mouth at one time. So I tested the Sahib by 
asking a question while the box spoke, and there were 
two voices.” 

“Wah ! ” remarked Chandnoo, impressed. 

The watcher told many tales of this Sahib and how 
since he came the Baigas were seldom oppressed by 
the forest guards or even by such police as passed along 
th: roads through the forest. 

Chandnoo had little experience of either forest 
guards or police. But he had heard of them and their 
ways. This Bodnel Sahib seemed to be a great man. 

Then the two men slept on either side of the fire 
vhich burnt in the middle of the line. 

That night, Chandnoo dreamed a dream of horrible 
jortent-—or so it seemed to him. 

- He dreamed that he sat on the head of the swamp 
ceer covered with dead dry grass as he had seen it the 
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day before. There was something that he wanted, 
something that he longed to reach. He did not know 
what it was and yet strove to take it. But as he held 
out his hand to grasp his desire, the grass above his 
head fell on him, baulking him of his purpose. Time 
and again he stretched his hand forward, the deer 
aiding him by stretching out its head and thrusting its 
antlers with their burden along its back as it raised its 
muzzle and then as Chandnoo strained his arm te’ the 
limit and almost grasped his desire the antler would 
go up and the grass fall about his face, blinding and 
thwarting him. 

Finally, he looked up in his disappointment and it 
was no longer dried grass that he saw but the — 
body of a tiger. 

Sweating with fear, he woke to hear the deep rar 
of a tiger calling far down the cliff below him. He 
moved his blanket nearer the fire-watcher and tried to 
sleep. Each time as he dozed off the dream returned. 
In the morning, much puzzled by the vision, he told 
the fire-watcher of it, and while they speculated as to 
its meaning, another watcher came along the line from 
the west, holding in his hand a cleft stick in which was 
tied a piece of paper. The three men discussed the 
dream again. Then Chandnoo rolled up his blanket 
and in company of his host who now carried the cleit 
stick, he started eastwards along the broad burnt ling. 
Chandnoo was glad of company, more particularly 
since he was now in entirely new country to which 
was a stranger. Most of the line along which he nov 
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travelled was a hundred feet wide; along the top of 
the tidge the ground was flat while on their right was 
a steep cliff with huge boulders under which were many 
caves, the haunts of beasts of prey. At frequent 
intervals there were numbered boundary posts around 
which were heaped cairns of stones. On either side 
w#he jungle stood clear cut, a succession of dark tree 
trunks leading to the distance like walls; often the 
gentie foliage of leaning bamboos shaded the way. 

Occasionally, their path dipped down into malas with 
rocky sides. They stopped frequently for the watcher 
to sweep up leaves that fell on the line, there to remain 
in heaps until his return, when the evening dews would 
ensure safe burning. In one place a dead tree had 
fallen across the line. Each day in his journey the 
watcher had stopped to cut and remove the danger. 
lf a fire came from the north that tree might carry 
the flames across to the other side. The watcher made 
use pf Chandnoo. For an hour the two men chopped 

d'hacked until they were able to move it to a safe 
spot, 

Above Birarpani the split stick was handed over to 
another watcher, with whom Chandnoo continued his 
journey, until they reached the broad plateau of 
‘Chauradada. Again the split stick was passed on. 
Chandnoo had now reached the end of his journey. 
eastwards and must travel south through the denser 
forests below him to reach Bamni. The watcher 
red him a scarcely perceptible track marked here 

there by notches in the trees, by the felling of a 
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stray bamboo that had leaned across the path, or the 
cutting of a heavy-limbed creeper that had obstructed 
the way. 

“ How far is it to the village ? ” enquired Chandnoo, 

“ About three leagues ”, replied his guide. “ Thou 
canst see the village clearing from here. Ask for old 
man Jangloo, the father of the Baigas, he is a man 
of great wisdom and will help thee.” 

Bidding him farewell, the watcher went on his way, 
leaving Chandnoo standing on the edge of the ridge 
that overlooked the vast forest of Bamni. He paused 
as he viewed the scene below him; and Chandnoo, who 
had lived all his life in the forests, was impressed by 
its beauty. 

Imagine yourself standing above a weed-covered 
pond in June, when the film of bright green growth 
covers the whole surface of water, and is only broken 
here and there by changing herbage. Nor is the surface 
of a shining smoothness, but shifts in miniature folds 
and excrescences with the variety in the growth} be- 
neath which, in the still waters of the pond, there 
movements of life and creatures of which the sur. 
gives no indication. Shut out if you can the vi 
beyond the edge of the pond, and imagine the surfice 
spreading evenly for miles and hundreds of miles. if 
you can do so, you will have some idea of what ‘an 
Indian sal forest looks like from a great height. «| 

That was how Chandnoo first saw Bamni Fordést; 
but the comparison can be carried further, since ' he 
viewed it-much as one would on looking between ‘the 
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Jeaves of a flowering hedge. From the ridge of the 
Maikal Hills he could, through a framework of 
flowering creepers, look down a thousand feet or more 
to the bright green of the forest at his feet ending in 
the hazy blue some thirty or forty miles away. Close 
below him, indeed, there was some variety in the 
colouring, where feathery bamboos, red budding Assam 
and the freshly-broken leaves of climbers intruded on 
the lighter green of the sal forest. But further away, 
the jungle had taken a uniform tint, except for a few 
more or less regular patches on the hillsides. There 
in former days the Baigas had cleared the forest for 
their shifting cultivation, and having skimmed it of its 
cream, had passed on to further destruction, leaving 
the hill, sides marked by ruddy patches of dense coarse 


At the top of a long valley leading from a ridge in 
‘the middle distance, it was possible to see a square 
collection of wattle huts with thatched roofs, where 
Bamni village had squatted on the hundred yards of 
flat land crowning a low, isolated hill which overlooked 
the grass-covered valley winding smooth and green, 
along the course of the Matinara river, whose pools 
now sparkled and winked in the sun. The river 
seemed to end nowhere, absorbed by the tree forest on 
the left of the view. 

Beyond the middle ridge was yet another river, 
invisible from where Chandnoo stood; but very faintly 
on the far horizon it was possible to discern a slightly 

diferent tint in the general colouring, where the 
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Maniari stream approached the plains. Here the. 
cultivation overcame its fear of the wild forests, and 
boldly reached up both banks of the river stretching 
yearning arms for her gifts of rich alluvium and gold-— 
bearing sand. 

On the banks of its course where the forest ended, 
was the village of Amgaon. These two villages, Amgaon 
and Bamni, with the stretch of fifteen miles of forest 
between them form the principal scene of this story. 

Mindful of his dream, Chandnoo wondered anxiously 
what fate those forests held in store for him. What 
was he striving to reach last night? How would a 
tiger thwart him? He looked across the great forest 
that lay beneath him. It was so peaceful in the mid- 
day quiet that it was hard to believe that evil could 
abide within those shaded jungles. It seemed as 
though the beasts of prey themselves, affected by the 
charm of this paradise, must be harmless to man, 
leaving him to his ways. So thought Chandn.0, as 
with a silent prayer to Bura Deo he drank in the brook 
under the ridge and followed the track to Bamni. 

Three hours’ steady travel brought him to a glen, 
after which he followed a stream upwards towards the 
village. Not far from it he paused, thinking of the 
right words to say to the headman, old man Jangloo, 
father of the Baigas. 

As he waited in the shade of a tall sal tree a young 
girl came down a beaten path from the village carrying 
a black water pot on her head. 

Bare to the waist, she looked a healthy young 
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creature with well-formed frame and limbs. Her 
arms, legs and body bore a network of square tattoo 
marks which did not detract from her charm. Chandnoo 
noticed that she limped slightly as she came down the 
ath. 

. At the edge of a clear pool where the path ended, 
she stopped, and put the water pot beside her on a flat 
stone, then dipped her foot in the cool water. Chandnoo 
watched her, deeply interested. Once more, as in his 
dream, he wanted to reach out and take something, but 
he did not know what. Women did not usually 
interest him, yet he watched the girl expecting some- 
thing to happen, he knew not why. 

Something did happen. 

The girl sat on the stone splashing the pool, then 
with her hands she threw water on to her well-moulded 
thighs. Finally, she filled the earth pot to the brim 
and raised it to her head. As she turned towards the 
path, she slipped on the wet stone, the pot fell from 
her and in a wild clutch to save it, she fell with a splash 
into the pool. 

Chandnoo ran forward, thinking she might drown, 
but she stood up in the shailow water and Chandnoo 
laughed; the girl at first was furious, then her curiosity 
overcame her: who was this young man who laughed 
at her ? 

“Whence coming ? ” she asked. 

“From the Baiga Chak ”, he replied. 

“ Whither going ? ” 

“To Bamni.” 
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“ What is thy name ? ” she asked. 

“Chandnoo, the son of Bahira, Bhumea of the 
Dhurua sept; and thou? ” 

“Tam Padmini—the water lily.” 

“The name suits”, said Chandnoo, as he glanced 
at her shining wet body. Again he laughed at the girl. 
Interrupting him impatiently, she asked : 

“Why comest thou here? Dost thou always 
laugh ? ” 

“ Only when I see funny things.” 

“Ts it then funny ”, she asked, “ to see a maid fall 
into the river? ” 

“Very funny ”, he answered. 

Once more she asked him why he came to Bamni. 

“I seek work ”, he said, “ food is scarce in the Baiga 
Chak.” Then remembering he had been told to ask 
for old man Jangloo, father of the Baigas, he asked her 
to show him the way. 

“ Follow me, then ”’, she said. 

He followed her up the path still smiling at the 
joke. 

“ It is said in the Chak ”, he remarked, “ that Jangloo 
of Bamni is a man of great magic and much learning.” 

‘‘ That is true ”, she said, “ but if thou laughest at 
him he might turn you into a toad.” 

Chandnoo stopped. The girl went on, pretending 
not to notice; finding that he still waited, she turned. 

* Art thou afraid of Jangloo? ” 

“No ”, he replied, “ toads sit on water lilies.” 

Padmini laughed. This was a witty lad. 
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“ Wouldst thou like to be a toad, then ? ” she asked. 

“No ”, he said, “I do not like being wet.” Again 
he laughed. They walked on. 

“They say there is a Sahib who works magic”, he 
said. This time the girl stopped. 

“ Great magic”, she said. 

3 How ? 93 

“‘ He mends broken legs.” 

“ Whose ? ” 

“ Mine.” 

“Which ? ” he asked tactfully, having noticed that 
the girl was lame. 

“ This ”, she said, pointing to a place high up in her 
thigh. ‘Feel this lump where it mended.” 

Chandnoo felt it and was politely impressed. 

“‘ Flow did he do it ? ” he asked. 

“T fell out of a plum tree when our Sahib and 
another Sahib camped near the village. The leg broke 
and I was carried to my home. Then the two Sahibs 
came. One put a magic cloth over my mouth which 
smelt; he held my hand. I slept. When I woke my 
) was tied up in sticks. I was sick, but the Sahib 
said: 

“<T’hat is good. Each time she is sick she casts out 
more devils.’ 

“ After many days our Sahib came again and took the 
sticks off, telling me to learn to walk. Now I can walk 
as well as others.” 

“ Ye-es ”, said Chandnoo, “and is this Sahib here 
now ° 99 
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“Our Bodnel Sahib”, corrected Padmini, “ comes 
here next month.” 

Chandnoo felt snubbed. They went on up the slope 
towards the village. Like the village in the Baiga 
Chak, Bamni was situated on a knoll. Here, too, the 
wattle houses formed an almost complete square en- 
closing a central courtyard. A few naked children 
sprawled on the ground, the elder ones engrossed in an 
elaborate pattern which with diminutive toes they were 
marking out in the dust. The younger ones were 
playing with a litter of round-bellied yellow puppies 
whose mother helped in the sport. One of the puppies 
stalked an unsuspecting cock, seized it by the tail and 
joyfully elicited loud squawke of alarm. An elderly 
woman ran out from a doorway, beat the puppy and 
scolded the children. In a shady corner of the square 
a very old man clothed in a narrow strip of rag round 
his loins sat on his heels watching the scene. His grey 
hairs betokened his years, as did his shrivelled skin 
which hung in wrinkles over his protruding bones and 
hollowed stomach. As the scolding woman ran out he 
chuckled and nodded his head which re on his 
drawn-up knees. 

Padmini called to him. 

He looked up, smiling at her and noticing the strange 
boy who stood shyly behind her, said: 

“ Whence comest thou ? ” 

“1 come from the Baiga Chak”, said Chandnoo, 
saluting him. 

“ Ts all well in the Chak ? ” 
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“ Nay, father, men leave the Chak for want of food.” 

“ And thou comest, my son, to work here. Work 
shalt thou have when our Sahib has marked the trees 
and written their names in his book. Until then, seek 
lodging with Lamu. He will feed thee but thou must 
bring in fuel and grass for the village and for our 
Sahib’s camp.” 

So Chandnoo dwelt in Lamu’s house, and learnt 
many things from him. For Lamu was the chief 
hunter of the village, a skilled tracker and master 
bowman. Great was his reputation. Let him find the 
fresh tracks of bison or deer and he never left them. 
Padmini even said that he could track thé day-old trail 
of a duck over running water. 

Chandnoo laughed at her. 

During the next month, Chandnoo collected firewood 
and did other odd jobs in the village. Frequently he 
went out with Lamu who was now busy locating the 
game so that “our” Bodnel Sahib could have good 
sport when he came and provide the village with meat. 
A herd of blue bulls came out to graze every morning 
and evening in the long glen below the village; further 
away a sambur stag, tempted by the early grass in the 
burnt maiden, left the safe screen of the undergrowth 
to graze on the luscious herbage. They found where 
bears lived in a cave. 

A tiger lay up in some reeds in the marshland near 
the river. No doubt the Sahib could kill this from his 
elephant or let the Baigas drive it out to him. The 
news was reported to old man Jangloo. 
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“ Let none approach the place ”, he said. Leave 
the tiger in peace, so that our Sahib can shoot it. 
Without doubt there will be reward for this.” 

In his frequent wanderings, Chandnoo learnt much 
of the geography of the place. Forest bowmen 
remember with ease ways that would puzzle a towns- 
man. A week before the forest officer’s arrival a 
forester came to the village to see that all was ready, 
bringing word that the Sahib would like to shoot a 
bison. The forester was not popular. True, there 
was always a uniformed forest guard living in his house 
apart from the village, but he had learnt to leave the 
Baigas alone and not to harass them. He had to live 
with them and like a sensible fellow he kept on good 
terms with them. But this forester man was unbear- 
able, arrogant and a bully. Moreover, he seldom paid 
them for work done for the Government and never 
paid them for the chickens and eggs which he demanded 
for his own use. If he only took what was necessary 
for his immediate requirements no one would mind, 
that was the custom; but he took live fowls and many 
eggs away with him which, it was openly alleged, he 
sold in the bazaars for his own profit. The man was 
a cur. 

One day he struck a Baiga, who thereupon threatened 
him with his axe. The forester fled and in the 
safety of the forest guard’s house where he lodged, 
wrote a lying report of the incident to the forest 
ranger. An enquiry followed and the Baiga was 
punished. 
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However, the Baigas took comfort in the knowledge 
that “ our ” Bodnel Sahib could soon come. Old man 
Jangloo would speak to him. 

Chandnoo helped Lamu look for bison tracks. First 
they searched the further limits of the glen but found 
only old traces. Then they visited the springs on the 
slopes of the Maikal, spending three nights out in the 
forest. The higher they went up the mountain, the 
fresher became the marks. A fire-watcher reported 
recent tracks on the boundary line along the ridge. 
They found the week-old tracks of a solitary wild 
elephant. The Sahib did not shoot elephants, so they 
left the interesting foot marks and crossed over into 
Mandla. There near a spring they found the fresh 
slots of a solitary bull bison. 

Following them, Chandnoo learnt much of the 
tracker’s lore. How to watch the direction of the beast 
from the pointing of the slot, to look ahead but not too 
far, to make haste, but slowly, for fear of over-running 
the line. He learnt to keep his eyes open for hairs 
left on the bark of the trees, for the bruise of horns on 
climbers and for an overturned stone. Once when they 
had tracked for many hours and their quarry had not 
drunk they went to the only pool of water in the 
neighbourhood. Leaving the tracks they went straight 
to the pool, to find that the great beast had just left. 
A few minutes later they saw it browsing on young 
bamboo leaves. 

“Good ”, whispered Lamu, “he is big and old. 
Our Sahib, will be pleased.” _.. 
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Returning to Bamni they reported the news to old 
man Jangloo. 

Next day, Bodnel, the forest officer arrived in Bamni. 
Some of his servants and a spare tent came overnight. 
In the early hours of the morning the villagers swept 
the camping ground and helped put up the tent. 
Chandnoo did his share of the work; it amused him. 
Lamu went off alone to make sure the bull bison was 
still there. Every day he did this, taking care not to 
disturb the beast until the Sahib should be ready. 

A new road fit for camel transport had been made 
to Bamni from the south. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing Bodnel walked from it into camp carrying a heavy 
rifle slung over his shoulder. With him was a fox 
terrier and behind him was the forest ranger, a fat 
Hindu who disliked the jungle but liked the pay 
attached to a ranger’s job. He was a learned botanist 
who hated walking. Now he had to walk because the 
forest officer did and it would be disrespectful on his 
part to ride. The Ranger perspired. Behind the 
ranger was a sais leading Bodnel’s pony and behind him 
another leading the ranger’s pony. 

Bodnel, who was six feet high, seemed a veritable 
giant to Chandnoo who was accustomed to men nearer 
five feet in stature. He wore an open shirt, shorts and 
canvas gaiters. His boots were rope soled for easy 
silent going in the jungle. He was a quiet man of few 
words but a ready laugh. What most impressed 
Chandnoo were his great height, large hat and his big 
hairy knees. 
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Bodnel had left headquarters and the cheery fellow- 
ship of club and station life early in November. In the 
following months he had wandered from one camping 
ground to another, inspecting tree fellings, surveying 
roads, planning fire protection, checking licences, pass- 
ing accounts, teaching his staff, watching the welfare of 
his villagers and carrying out those endless duties of 
which only a forest officer can tell. In all that time 
he had met none of his own race nor sat to eat except 
in his own company. 

In the earlier part of his career he had avoided 
Sunday work, but, after the first few solitary months, 
in dread of a dull day with no work or interests, he 
forgot his Sabbatarian principles and treated all days 
alike. 

Some men in such a life have been known to take to 
drink, some to go mad, others to get religion; but most 
become absorbed in their work, their sport and their 
animals. Nevertheless, the solitudes leave their mark 
on them. Personal native servants—faithful creatures 
that they are—become irritating. Their continual 
presence in a tent, particularly at meal times, is apt to 
get on a man’s nerves. As the heat stokes up with the 
lengthening of the camping season, trivial faults are 
magnified into serious offences. Loud or sudden noises 
are particularly upsetting. Differences of views with 
those in higher places who help to control activities are 
taken seriously, if not as personal affronts; all of which 
= to prove that it is not good for man to be 

e. 
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Durine most of the day of Bodnel’s arrival, the boy 
Chandnoo feasted his eyes on the curiosities of the camp. 
Here were things he had never seen before or dreamed 
of. The camels themselves were worth a long journey 
to see. How they bellowed and gurgled! They 
had a smell new to Chandnoo. The Sahib did not like 
either their smell or their noise so they were sent to a 
separate camp away from him. ‘Then there was an 
elephant to stare at—big enough to be avoided, he 
thought. For a long time he watched the Sahib’s tent 
in company with others from the village. Padmuini 
explained a lot to him. 

“That ”, she said, “is a horse. Our Sahib rides it. 
I saw him jump a river while he sat on its back.” 

“ Did he fall off ? ” asked Chandnoo. 

Padmini sniffed in contempt. 

Outside the tent an orderly was cleaning the Sahib’s 
double-barrel rifle. Chandnoo approached, but Padmini 
held back. The orderly who had taken the rifle down, 
assembled it, put in two dummy cartridges, clicked the 
hammers, opened the breach again and ejected the cases. 
Chandnoo leaped back rather frightened, with an eye 
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to the nearest tree in case of further magic. Like all 
jungle men he had a sound instinct to make for the 
nearest tree in moments of suspense and unexpected 
danger. The orderly put the cases in again. Chandnoo 
watched him; again they flew out. They seemed 
harmless. The orderly thought it a good joke and 
went on with the fun. Bodnel, who had been watching 
the scene from the tent, came out. 

“If you go on doing that”, he told the orderly 
sharply, “ you will damage the gun.” 

Turning to the boy, he said: 

“ Who are you? ” 

“ My name is Chandnoo.” 

He saw Padmini. 

“ Hullo! Padmini. Is thy leg well? ” 

“Very well, Sahib.” 

“ ‘Where does this lad come from? ” 

“ He is a stranger from the Baiga Chak. Will the 
Sahib play the magic box for him to hear ? ” 

“J will play this evening when the sun is set. Tell 
Lamu I wish to shoot a deer this evening.” 

“‘ Sahib, Lamu tracks the big bison, but returns to- 
night.” 

Chandnoo interrupted. 

“ There are nilgai near the camp. Let me take th 
Sahib to shoot one.” : 

“Very well”, agreed Bodnel, “now run away. 
Come again, oh Chandnoo, when the sun kisses the tree 
tops. 

In the evening Chandnoo took Bodnel down the 
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glen. The boy wished to lead, showing the way, but 
Bodnel preferred going in front. It did not take them 
long to find the méilgas grazing in an open glade some 
half a mile from where they first saw them. A blue bull 
stood a little on one side of the rest of the herd. 

“ Good ”, whispered Bodnel, “how shall we approach 
them ? 39 

“ Sahib ”, replied the boy, “let us keep inside the 
shelter of the forest until we are opposite that knoll. 
Then creep down the nala and view them again from 
the knoll.” 

“Very well, you show me the way.” He wished 
to test the boy. 

They soon reached the point, but the bull was still 
a hundred and fifty yards away. 

“We must go round, Sahib ”, said Chandnoo whose 
bow and arrow idea was to get within twenty yards. 

“No ”, whispered Bodnel, “ this will do.” 

He lay full length on the knoll, took careful aim 
and as his rifle roared out the slgas fell, shot through 
the heart. Too astonished for words, Chandnoo ran 
forward with his axe to smite the bull before it got 
up again. But it never rose. 

Returning to camp, Chandnoo was allowed to carry 
the rifle, which he did very reverently. The elephant 
was sent out to bring in the carcase, Chandnoo super- 
vising and feeling important. Meanwhile a tiger lying 
up in the reeds not far off heard the noise of the rifle 
and felt uneasy. Later it saw the party of men with 
the elephant and moved off. It changed its ground 
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to a quiet place but found little peace or game, a pack 
of wild dogs having entered the valley. 

That evening Bodnel played his gramophone in front 
of the camp fire surrounded by a circle of astonished 
natives. The laughter of Harry Lauder was the 
success of the day, all laughing with him. 

Allowing a fair portion of the meat of the blue bull 
to his servants, Bodnel handed the rest over to the 
Baigas. That night they feasted, and next day men 
made string and ropes from the bark of camel-foot 
creepers and hung the strips of meat to dry in long lines 
across the village square, while small boys armed with 
stones and diminutive arrows with dummy heads kept 
off the kites, which screamed as they circled over the 
village and dived with sudden rush of wings to steal 
the dainty morsels. 

And Chandnoo had found a new god to worship. A 
god as terrible as it was awful. A god of thunder, fire 
and destruction. In the middle of the day Bodnel’s 
rifle had been carelessly left by the orderly leaning 
ita tree beyond the tent. Servants, orderlies and 
even the Sahib slept while a young Baiga worshipped 
the mighty weapon, asking it to help him, kneeling in 
front of it and offering a few kutki grains and a bel 
fruit. 

Bodnel had work to do before going for a bison 
hunt, so Lamu watched the movements of the bull, 
impatient for the Sahib to kill it. 

An enquiry had to be held into the forester’s conduct. 
The villagers had complained to Bodnel and old man 
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Jangloo had told him things that made him angry. 
Therefore, the villagers were called to the camp and 
the forester was warned that he stood on his trial. 
Charged with not paying the Baigas for clearing the 
newly-made pack road and for keeping the money for 
his own purposes, he denied his guilt vehemently. 

“Your honour ”, he said, “ here are the receipts on 
the muster roll showing by each man’s thumb mark 
that all payments have been made.” 

He produced the muster roll and Harry looking at 
it closely, retained it. 

‘“ Are they the thumb impressions of these men ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, your honour ”, replied the forester defiantly. 

“ Flere is the name of one Chaitkoo. Is Chaitkoo 
present ? ” 

Chaitkoo came forward, salaamed, and sat on his 
heels. 

“Is this your thumb mark ? ” asked Bodnel. 

“No, Sahib, I made no thumb mark.” 

“ Have you been paid one rupee eight annas as the 
receipt shows? ” 

“ No, Sahib, I received nothing.” 

“ The man lies ”, said the forester. 

* Be quiet ! ” shouted Bodnel. 

“ Come here ”, continued Bodnel to Chaitkoo, “ hold 
out your hand. Good. Now let me put this ink on 
with my brush. So. Now press your thumb on this 
paper. Good. You may go.” 

Others did the same. 
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Then all the finger and thumb marks of the forester 
were taken and, behold, they were the same as on the 
receipted time sheets. More evidence was taken. The 
forester was asked tocross-examine the witnesses in which 
Bodnel helped him, but there was no flaw in the evi- 
dence. After a weary two hours, Bodnel put down the 
pen with which he had recorded their statements. 

“It is enough ”, he said, “ let the Baigas go.” 

Turning to the forester, he said: 

“ Hand your uniform and Government effects over 
to the Ranger Sahib. You are suspended. Méean- 
while my order is that you remain here.” 

Then he sent for old man Jangloo. 

“This is my order”, he told him, “no man from 
the village may help the forester to leave until I give 
permission. Do you understand ? ” 

“ T understand, Oh Protector of the Poor ! ” 

The forester was as good as in gaol. Born of the 
towns, he dared not travel through the forests alone 
and no villager would show him his way to escape or 
carry his effects. A messenger was sent with a note to 
headquarters explaining the urgency of drastic example. 
The case against the forester was complete. 

Four days later uniformed police turned up to take 
away the forester for formal trial. 

'" © They speak truth of this Sahib”, observed 
Chandnoo to Padmini, “he is a great man and pro- 
tector of the poor.” 

Bodnel’s other work was more pleasant. Trees had 
to be marked for the year’s fellings. For three days 
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he systematically quartered the forest where the fellings 
were to be made, marking, numbering and measuring. 
Each tree marked was recorded in the register. A line 
of axemen went slowly through the area, the flankers 
on either side continually shouting “ Line Wallah ! ” 
to one another to keep their direction. The men 
between them hacked down climbers to their hearts’ 
content and vied with each other in finding trees ripe 
for the axe. They took long sections of forest in their 
outward journey, returning alongside them guided by 
the outside “ line wallahs ” as they returned along the 
track which they had marked with their axes. So 
Bodnel worked and instructed, while the Forest Ranger 
perspired. At the end of three days he handed the 
register over to the Forest Ranger to carry on the work 
until his return. 

Bodnel was ready for his bison hunt. He had earned 
a holiday and meant to have it in the cool heights of 
the hills. His next camping place was to be the village 
of Amgaon, a place to be reached by his transport along 
a roundabout route; so while he went into the hills 
with Lamu and the lad Chandnoo, all but his bare 
necessities for the time being were sent on to the next 
camp. 

High up in the Maikal Hills, at night, follow- 
ing the fresh slots of the bull bison, darkness had 
with tropical swiftness overtaken the party. Where 
they were, they slept, curled in a blanket of dry leaves 
and with half the universe for a roof. At dawn they 
once more picked up the tracks, Bodnel looking ahead 
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while the two trackers read the signs on the hard 
ground—the torn blades of grass, the stems of trees and 
creepers bruised by the massive horns. And those 
reading the signs quickly turned the pages in the forest 
book, so that their Sahib could interpret their meaning. 

As they breasted the highest ridge of the Maikal and 
crossed the fir’ line green with freshly-sprung grass, 
Lamu, the lea ‘ag tracker, thrust his bare foot into a 
thick mass of steaming dung, and feeling its warmth 
he turned to Bodnel and smiled. The bull was very 
near, its tracks now leading down the steep rocky incline 
through the bamboos of the further slope. 

As Bodnel came on the view from the ridge, he 
paused, and felt that life was indeed good. But, with 
such fresh tracks to follow, no time could be spared for 
scenery; with an impatient glance back, the leading 
tracker led on down a steep cliff where freshly-moved 
stones marked the passage of the bull. Near the foot 
of the cliff the huge beast had slipped on soft ground, 
scarring its greasy surface. Here he had drunk in a 
spring; the muddy water still showing traces of dis- 
turbance; a few yards further on there was a small open 
space perennially green from the irrigation of the 
spring. This gave some trouble to the trackers for 
many bison had visited the spot and the tracks of the 
bull had to be picked out from those of others. In 
all directions were hoof marks where the animals had 
torn fresh herbage. 

The trackers divided; soon Lamu on the left clicked 
his tongue on the roof of his mouth, and on his com- 
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panion joining him, showed a blade of green grass 
with no brown fringe to its torn surface but with one 
little drop of sap glistening where the leaf had been 
cut only a few minutes before. Bodnel, careful not 
to spoil the trackers’ chances with his clumsy feet, stood 
apart until beckoned to the spot, and as he quietly 
crossed over in his rope-soled boots, a whiff of 
air from below brought to him a sweet scent as of 
steaming cattle coming in to be milked on a hot 
summer’s evening. 

Gently he opened the breech of his rifle and saw that 
all was well, loosening two cartridges in his bandolier 
pocket. At the same moment he heard a noise as the 
horns of the bull struck a hollow bamboo below him. 

He signalled Chandnoo to sit. Lamu crept forward 
with him. Now it was a case of running to view. 
Tracking was no longer necessary. Slowly and 
cautiously they climbed down the cliff side into a 
dense thicket of bamboos where movements could be 
discerned. Suddenly they heard in front a noise like 
the terrific blowing of a nose, and at the same moment 
saw lifted a pair of polished horns with a dark shoulder 
behind them. The rest of the animal was hidden. 

The heavy rifle roared out and the beast crashed 
down the hill through the bamboos at full speed. The 
three men raced after it for another shot. The trackers 
were all for pushing on, but Bodnel knew that his shot 
had gone home and that wounded bison have a way of 
turning back on followers in a circle. So he slowed up, 
looking out on either side of him for a possible charge. 
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It came from their left with no warning beyond a 
crash as the huge animal rushed through the bamboos. 
Bodnel turned it with a right and left; then with the 
wisdom of experience he moved up the hill above 
the wounded beast. From there he worked down 
again till, close to a dark-limbed tree, he saw the 
poot creature standing with glassy eyes and gently 
moving flanks. Now he had time for a steady 
aim and one more shot in the neck finished a two 
days’ shikar. 

And he felt sorry. It is one thing to spend hours 
and even days and nights in the pursuit. of a quarry, 
watching the infinite art of the trackers and noting the 
animal’s habits as you follow in its footsteps. Here 
a morsel of grass, there a drink, here again more grass, 
a rub against a tree, a full feed on young bamboo leaves, 
and then the heavily-pressed-down leaves under a 
solitary tree on a high hill top where the mid-day rest 
had been taken. The hunter has the fascination of 
feeling pursuit, that somewhere ahead under the blanket 
of forest he is drawing nearer and nearer until darkness 
gives his quarry another twelve hours’ start. He 
knows that it is instinctively using those tricks of 
turning on its tracks and the countless other devices 
which nature has given it for defence against the danger 
of silent followers, unaware even that it is being 
followed, which knowledge makes the hunt interesting 
beyond words. It is quite another thing after the 
excitement of the chase and the final shot for the hunter 
to see lying on the ground before him the finest speci- 
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men of the ox family in the world—dead—and to know 
that he killed it. 

Bodnel wanted to leave the sight of his handiwork 
and to flee through the clean forest away from the 
scene of murder, but he saw that the beast was an old 
one, his horns were worn by years of friction on 
branches and stems and he probably had been turned 
out of the herd by a younger and stronger bull two 
years before. Female society was denied him by 
triumphant rivals, and his temper was soured to the 
point of danger to any that came his way. So Bodnel 
consoled himself, and the Baigas rejoiced at the thought 
of much meat. 

As for Chandnoo, his feelings exceeded those of a 
small boy who has with a catapult by a lucky fluke 
brought down his first sparrow. The jungle is no place 
for words. Men learn the wisdom of silence in it, 
silence which becomes a habit. The three men had 
been together for more than forty-eight hours. A 
hundred words would have covered their conversation 
in that period. So now Chandnoo gave no expression 
to his wonder at the hunt, at the Sahib, and at the great 
beast now dead. Padmini would hear it all later. To 
Lamu and the Sahib these things no doubt were 
ordinary and commonplace. But not to the boy in his 
first experience; they were simply wonderful beyond 
his dreams. Yes, Padmini should hear all about it. 
She could listen too, Padmini was sympathetic. 

After Bodnel had marked the place on the neck 
where he wished the head cut off as his trophy, they 
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covered the beast so that the vultures could not see it, 
and made for Bamni village. ‘Two hours’ quick tramp 
through the forest brought them there; they dropped 
down fifteen hundred feet in all, crossed through belts 
of creaking bamboos, and skirted old cleared plots 
where the high coarse grasses hissed them on their way; 
they went down into deep ravines where mango trees 
sheltered running brooks and bore on their branches 
streamers of bright-coloured orchids, beneath which 
maiden-hair and asparagas ferns gave an atmosphere of 
wealth and luxury. They passed Rakshadah waterfall 
with its sparkling pool and bright green mosses and 
ferns, scaled the other side of the mala, and with the 
sound of water still in their ears, came again to the 
resin-scented sal forest. On each ridge that they topped 
hard rocks broke through the covering of leaves, jarring 
feet accustomed to the softer soil. 

The last two miles of their journey crossed level 
patches of high waving grass alternating with noble 
avenues of trees, until they came within half a mile of 
Bamni village to where the early burning of the grass 
had renewed the bright green herbage which now 
covered the ground. 

Half an hour before the return of the hunting party 
most of the women were busy in their huts, grinding 
millet, feeding their babies or preparing the simple mid- 
day meal. The men were away in the jungle collecting 
firewood. 

Padmini strode from her hut holding over her head 
a dark rounded earthen-ware pot. She was on her way 
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to the brook for water, and as she passed through the 
village entrance down the beaten track towards the 
stream, she made a fine picture with the sun on her 
shining young shoulders and one arm raised to balance 
the water vessel. Despite a slight limp her poise and 
swing were perfect. Outside the village entrance she 
paused. Was it not time that Lamu and young 
Chandnoo returned with the Sahib? She thought 
much of young Chandnoo, and when he was near she 
took pains to conceal the limp caused by her shortened 
leg. Had not the Sahib mended it for her? Was 
not the leg therefore good? Aye, as good as any ! 
See how I carry the water! The pot is filled to the 
brim and I can walk up the hill to the village with not 
a drop spilt, and no other maid in the village can lift 
it from the ground without it overflowing. 

Thinking of Chandnoo she scanned the forest edge, 
where the dark stems of the sal trees contrasted with 
the prevailing green, and as she looked three figures 
came into view. Without altering her poise she 
turned towards the village and cried: 

“Oh Jangloo Baba! Chandnoo comes.” 

The old man chuckled and nodded his head three or 
four times. 

‘Is no Sahib with him, and did not Lamu go forth 
too?” 

In answer to the voices women and children ran out 
from the huts into the square, and one standing forth 
took a deep breath and called across the still air of the 
glen. 
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“Oh! Lam... uuu, Oh! Lam...uuu. Ho! ” 

After a long pause while the call echoed away, the 
answering shout came from the other side of the valley. 

“Oh! Jangloooooooo! Call all the Bhumeas ! 
Call all the Bhumeas! Call all the Bhumeas !” 

The old man Jangloo asserted himself as headman 
of the village. He raised his voice in one long waver- 
ing call, and as if it were by magic, men came in from 
the jungle around: by the time the shooting party had 
reached the village every man, woman and child was 
in the square bearing axes and bamboo baskets. Some 
sharpened their weapons on stones, others twisted up 
ropes; all were preparing for the bringing in of meat. 

Bodnel walked in, sat down in the shade and had a 
talk with the old headman. Then, seeing that the 
village had much to do, he walked to his tent half a 
mile away and settled down to a bath and breakfast. 

After greeting Padmini, Chandnoo went with Lamu 
into their hut. Padmini watched them go in and heard 
a few words of their conversation. Was it fancy ? 
Did she really hear Chandnoo use the word “ Langri” 
-——the lame one? She thought she did. She was sure 
of it. Chandnoo meant her! She was the “ Langri ?— 
the lame one. More, she was a very angry one, which 
Chandnoo was soon to learn. 

An hour later from a long chair in the door of his 
tent Bodnel could look up the vista formed by the glen. 
Soon a long string of men, women and children was 
moving out from the village, all bearing baskets, ropes 
and axes, the smallest child that could walk grasping 
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his diminutive basket to bring home his share of meat, 
the women carrying the very young babies on their 
backs. Only old man Jangloo and the few sprawling 
children were left in the village. The column stretched 
across the valley in Indian file looking like so many 
ants, the head vanishing into the darkness of the tree 
jungle when the tail had barely left the village. No 
need to describe the scene when the bison was cut up; 
the splashy sound of axes biting into soggy meat and 
hard bone, the work of the women and children in 
making baskets of green camel-foot leaves, the sorting 
and wrapping of the meat in freshly-plucked foliage, 
the chatter of the women, the grunts of the men as they 
laboured with their axes; the smell of blood and fresh 
meat. 

In the evening they returned burdened with a 
month’s supply of what the home butcher would un- 
doubtedly describe as “prime beef”. It certainly 
came under that heading in the estimation of the Baigas. 
With the setting of the sun the long sinuous column 
emerged from the jungle, crossed the folds of the glen 
and climbed the hill to the village, where the Baigas 
vanished into their homes. 

Two of them straggled behind. 

Padmini, in her anxiety to show Chandnoo that, 
though “ Zangri”—the lame one—she could carry 
home a heavier burden of meat than the other maids of 
the village, lagged behind hampered by too great a 
load. Chandnoo noted her distress and waited to help 
her. But Padmini had her pride. She had taken an 
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extra amount to show her strength and would not admit 
that it was too much for her. 

“Why, Chandnoo ”, she said, “I can carry more 
than this with ease, I merely delayed so that others 
with husbands and children dependent on them for 
water and for cooking might get home the earlier. 
Now they are gone. See, the load is nothing.” 

So saying, she went on her way and Chandnoo, who, 
in his anxiety to help her had dropped his axe, stood 
motionless with his burden of meat balanced upon his 
head. As he watched her move on through the shining 
sal leaves, he picked up his axe again from the ground 
with his toes, then using the handle to balance his load 
the better, he followed Padmini sorely puzzled, but at 
a distance. He knew from experience of the jungle 
beasts that angry animals turn on those who follow too 
closely. He did not know why, but Padmini was angry, 
so he profited by the lessons the jungle had taught him, 
and kept at a safe distance. 

Her pace became slower and slower, but knowing that 
Chandnoo followed, she would not give up. Now her 
leg ached where a year before it had been fractured, 
and a choking sob escaped her as she felt that she would 
fail. But she went on, until just before darkness could 
cloak her misery she sank to the ground and burst into 
tears. 

Chandnoo watched her, and seeing her shaking with 
sobs, came up and put his arms round her and consoled 
her.... And they knew that they loved one another. 

After a time they went on again towards the village, 
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but Chandnoo carried a double load, while the young 
girl walked behind and spoke to him, not with the usual 
strident voice of the Indian woman, but in the soft 
undertones of love. 

When nearly within sight of the village Chandnoo 
stopped and transferred the greater part of his burden 
to Padmini’s head, and it was a happy and proud maid 
who walked into the village square where all eyes could 
see how much she carried. 

There was little comment on their delay. But old 
man Jangloo noticed them and lifting his feeble head 
from his knees nodded and chuckled as he saw the 
couple pass in. 

Chandnoo was now a proved tracker, or, at any rate, 
a promising novice. Moreover, Bodnel liked the lad’s 
laughing ways, and asked specially that the boy might 
accompany him as far as Amgaon. 
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CHANDNOO now knew the interpretation of part of his 
dream. He knew what he wanted to reach; his want 
was Padmini. _ Both the young people were orphans, 
but Padmini was old man Jangloo’s ward. Would he 
consent to their marriage? The interpretation of the 
rest of the dream was still unknown to the boy. How 
could a tiger, of all things, prevent him marrying her ? 
And would it prevent him to the end? He consoled 
himself with the thought that the dream was unfinished 
when he woke. 

The jungle seemed so peaceful, not only to the boy 
but to all the villagers. The forester had been dealt 
with, they had plenty of meat and plenty of the sort 
of work which they loved waiting for them. What 
could disturb their primitive content ? 

Next morning Bodnel was out by the fire in front of 
his tent before light was showing in the eastern sky, 
finding Chandnoo and half a dozen Baigas wrapped in 
their blankets standing round the camp fire. ready for 
the march to Amgaon. His bedding and few necessities 
in charge of his cook were soon piled on the elephant; 
and by the time the sky had started to show light in the 
east he started on his fifteen mile march to Amgaon. 
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The men carried the bison head swinging on ‘oung 
between them. Bodnel swung his rifle over h: 
shoulder, and after he had exchanged a few word: ,¢ 
old man Jangloo, the head-man, to make sure 
everything he had received from the village hacq..o, 
adequately paid for, the line of seven men shuffl 4... 
in Indian file into the forest, the white man a 
along the footpath that found its vague way south, 111, 

For two hours not a word was spoken. They stc 
frequently to listen, or to watch some animal mc¥jq 
with the warning daylight from grazing ground to ; 
covert. Nothing was seen worth a rifle shot. In 1n,- 
places along the track long scratches scarred the gri 
where a tiger, following the footpath, had pause,, 
leave evidence of his passing, and, like many a We 
thinking better of it had scraped the earth in a fu 
effort to hide what was left behind. | 

After a couple of hours, when the rocky ridge for 
ing the watershed of the two rivers was crossed, one 
the Baigas, who had been limping a little, sat down w 
a grunt, and examined the tough sole of his bare foo 
The whole party halted in silence, while another offere 
what he considered to be the sharpest axe availab] 
The lame man was not satisfied but, accepting tt 
weapon, proceeded to grind it on a flat stone for a bett 
edge. A few words spoken and two other men search: 
the nearest sal trees for resin. | 

Then dry sticks were found, one had a groc 
hollowed into it and the other was sharply pointed: 
one end. Some sand was then put into the hol/ 
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groove, both ends of the stick being held to the ground 
by leathery toes. Then the point of the other stick was 
inserted in the groove and quickly revolved by rubbing 
between the palms of the hand. The whole party 
watched with interest, until after a final sharp rubbing 
of horny hands, smoke came up from the wood dust 
collected in the groove. The work was then stopped, 
while one of the Baigas blew gently till a red glow 
appeared, which he fed with more dry tinder into a 
good fire. At once the resin was warmed up and the 
really important part of the operation began. The 
offending foot was taken up by one of the men, the edge 
of the sharpened axe was applied, and a hole an inch 
across and almost half an inch deep was cut into the 
tough sole of the man’s foot. He never stirred. The 
surgeon seemed satisfied that the root of the trouble 
had been removed as he closely inspected a large thorn. 
A piece of burning resin was then thrust into the cavity 
and held there. After a pause of a minute the patient 
got up with a satisfied grunt, seized his end of the pole 
on which the bison’s head was slung, and resumed his 
march. 

They crossed the cool Maniari River where they all 
had a drink. Then they took a short cut across some 
low hills and joined the river again a few miles further 
on. Now they approached signs of human habitation. 
As they neared the plains and the sun mounted higher 
on its course, Bodnel knowing that there would be no 
further chance of game handed his rifle to Chandnoo to 
carry. He then turned to the man with'the injured 
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foot, speaking for the first time since leaving Bamni. 

“ Did it hurt ? ” 

“© Not much, Sahib.” 

And that was all. 

The nearer they got to the plains the more stunted 
was the jungle from the browsings and tramplings of 
countless generations of cattle and goats—those pests to 
the Indian forester which can only be compared with 
rabbits in England for the harm that they do. But within 
the Government reserves thirty years of control and 
protection had done much to repair the damage, and it 
was not until Bodnel crossed the boundary and the fire 
line that the full consequences of cattle grazing were 
evident. The change was startling in its suddenness 
from the pleasant shaded forest with grassy under- 
growth to the rude glare of sunlight on an almost bare 
plain. A few thorn bushes, impenetrable to cattle, 
survived, together with some shrubs of a more edible 
nature. These were covered with a dense mass of 
clinging thorny climbers which alone protected their 
hosts from the attacks of the cattle. Between the 
bushes the ground was beaten hard and was devoid of 
any ground herbage. But even thus there was some 
beauty in the scene, as the eye passed over the few 
flowering palas bushes flaming into bright red blossons, 
and the village of Amgaon beyond. The temple, of 
unblemished whiteness, stood out against the Indian sky 
and the varied colours of the landscape; in relief, a 
large pipal tree with fresh coral-coloured foliage was 
vaguely outlined behind the temple, its leaves twisting 
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and turning in the hot breeze that blew from the plains. 

The party soon joined a rude cart track leading to the 
village, and here in the full sunlight, Bodnel in his 
shorts and shirt sleeves felt the heat and realized that 
it would be nice to get into his tent for a bath and 


Amgaon village was very different from Bamni. To 
begin with, it was the home of many cattle, most of 
them useless; in Bamni there were no cattle. Here in 
the plain all sorts, conditions and castes lived in one 
street, which strageled through the length of the 
village. Bamni, on the other hand, held only one 
caste, the Baigas, who lived together on four sides of 
a central square. The only man of a different tribe 
(the forest guard), lived apart from the village in his 
Government house. Amgaon was infested with cattle, 
they invaded the fields, destroyed the forest and added 
to the atmosphere that smell which is peculiar to an 
Indian village. In return they gave a minute quantity 
of milk, provided draught cattle for cultivation, and were 
responsible for dung used for fuel and the final touch 
to floors. Here a party of women was kneading and 
smacking it on to the sun-scorched walls in lumps the 
size and shape of buns; there to dry, leaving the indent 
of their fingers where they pressed the oozing mass into 
shape. A woman on her threshold spread the floor 
with a film of liquid dung to dry in the hot wind, so 
that her lord when coming in for his mid-day meal 
might have a fitting place for his feet on the sacred 
product of the cow. 
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On the outer edge of the village the lowest castes 
were permitted to dwell in squalid huts away from 
those in higher places who might be polluted by their 
presence; there the unclean pig lived with them, gaining 
his substance from unspeakable filth. Between these 
huts and the village proper a big tamarind tree hac 
spread itself and thousands of large bat-like flying foxes 
hung in dark masses from its branches; most of thers 
were motionless in the dazzling sunlight, but now and 
again they were disturbed by some restless being need- 
ing a better foothold, rousing indignant screams from 
its slumber-seeking fellows. 

As the party passed beneath the tree, a crippled 
beggar woman chanted her monotonous cry to Bodnel. 

‘Your honour, King of Kings, protector of the poor, 
give a little help to a poor woman.” 

The cry began from a long distance, being repeated 
word for word in the same monotone as he approached. 
The woman was poorly-clad in dirty rags, and held in 
her hand a staff to support her crippled, twisted leg. 
Her skin was dry and wrinkled, and her dark breasts 
hung from her wrinkled bosom like the wings of the 
ugly bat-like creatures swinging from the tree above 
her. 

Bodnel dropped a rupee into her bowl and shifted 
his gaze to more pleasant scenes. In the colour scheme 
of the village, red predominated against the dazzling 
blue sky; women in red saris carried water from the 
well, bright red chilis dried on the roofs of the houses 
and scarlet paint adorned the village deities, while the 
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dust on the village streets showed a red of a more 
sombre hue. A potter whirled his wheel as his thumb 
fashioned the shape of the hundreds of black water pots 
stacked around him as witness to his craft. A copper- 
smith plied his noisy trade in the shadowed recess of 
his shop. Cloth merchants displayed a variety of 
colours for all tastes but mostly in varying shades of 
red. Clouds of sparrows showed where grain merchants 
with samples of every kind of rice, red pulse and millets 
tempted the palate; and at the further end of the village 
a liquor shop advertised its presence with the strong 
smell of fierce country spirit. 
Naked children scrambled about in the dust of the 
village streets, not troubling to drive away the swarms 
| of filthy flies that crawled on their dirtiest parts. Occa- 
sionally their mothers would pause in their work of 
grinding grain to call and chide them, and then resume 
their duties—monotonous as the dull roar of the stones 
biting into the grain and the wailing songs that 
accompanied it. 

' Half a mile beyond the village, two tents were 
pitched beneath a large spreading banyan tree, and as 
the party approached a European came out and greeted 

l 


i. Ci. 
' “Hallo! Still silent with the silent things of the 
undergrowth ”, said the Deputy Commissioner. 
“ T have some arrears of talking to make up ”, Bodnel 
replied, “and you will get them.” 
pe Deputy Commissioner said that breakfast would 
1 ready as soon as Bodnel had had a bath. If the 
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latter thought he was going to get company for long 
he was mistaken. The Deputy Commissioner had 
only come up there to meet him and settle some minor 
points about the route of a new road, the survey party 
of which under an overseer was now in the village. 
After breakfast, maps were spread, and for two hours 
routes were discussed, and the question of labour gone 
into. In the evening the Deputy Commissioner left 
for another camp. 

Bodnel was glad to rest his legs as he sat outside his 
tent, watching the trafic passing along the track to- 
wards the jungle. At this time of the day the heavily- 
laden carts were bringing their loads from the forest past 
the licence vendor’s maka, where they were being checked. 
Licences were taken by the cartload except for bamboos 
which were bought by the hundred. When the frugal 
Indian buys a cartload of firewood, which he 
cuts and loads up himself, one can be pretty certain 
that he will give himself good measure. So carts were 
loaded to the utmost possible limit of their capacity , 
and that of the toiling bullocks to pull them. Indeed, ' 
the cartmen were so anxious to get their full measure 
that they even went so far as to help the bullocks by 
manning the wheels or pushing behind, as they toil 
up to the checking post with their poles, their firewood 
and their grass. But, once past it and out of sight, th¢ 
overworked bullocks were relieved of half their burde’ 
which was shifted on to another cart. . 

The drivers shouted, the bullocks snorted, ti. 
carts creaked under their huge burdens, and t 
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noisy line of traffic was covered by a thick pall of dust. 

Although for the first ten miles from the village the 

cart track was the main artery of traffic for forest 

produce tapping many square miles of jungle, it did not 
go beyond the foot of the hills where its place was taken 
by the route for pack transport over the Maikal Hills. 
This pack route is a very ancient one leading from the 
Chattisgarh plains to the Ganges basin. 

Incidentally, it is an equally ancient pilgrims’ way 
between Jagganath Puri and Benares. The morning 
stream of traffic was directed into the forest northwards, 
and since jungle travel at night has special perils, the 
evening current set the other way. Yet, even now as 
the sun was sinking, a few Banjaras led their strings 
of pack bullocks and ponies laden with grain sacks to- 
wards the first camping ground within the forest. 

Bodnel watched the scene with interest while 
Chandnoo and the other Baigas who had come with 
him from Bamni skinned the bison head in front of 
the tent. A group of villagers sat round watching 
them, and a small fox terrier supervised the work with 
Interest and an eye for any tit-bits that the skinners 
threw away. A survey party under an Indian overseer 
with chain, staffs and dumpy level was busy laying 

a line for the new road, and gradually drew near 
tent. An educated Indian j in spotless white clothes 
roached a forest orderly on duty in the vicinity of 
tent. He presented a card on which was written: 
Narain Bartxrisuna (B.A. Failed) 
Secretariat Clerk—retired. 
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The orderly presented the card to Bodnel who 
directed that a chair be put out for the visitor. 
Narain Balkrishna approached, salaamed, and after 
much searching in the folds of his clothes, solemnly 
presented a cardamom seed. The gift was given with 
the courtesy and dignity of a Grandee of Spain; Bodnel 
accepted the honour with a bow and placed the seed 
in his mouth. Narain then asked for his card again to 
be kept for another occasion. It showed signs of wear. 

After Narain was seated, he produced a book of auto- 
graphs, saying that he hoped Bodnel would add his 
name with some suitable remarks about the owner of 
the book. Bodnel signed, but was at a loss for some- 
thing to say. So he wrote: “ Mr. Narain Balkrishna 
has asked me to make some suitable remark in this 
book. This is the first time I have met him and I have 
much pleasure in doing so”. 

Which highly flattering inscription appeared to nr 
the gentleman. 

As they sat discussing the crops and passing one 
another compliments, Narain Balkrishna watched th: 
survey party with intense interest, the large telescop: 
of the dumpy level especially intriguing him. 

A Sadu—religious mendicant—travelling from Puri 
to Benares came along the track towards them followed 
by a young chela (pupil). The leader of the party was. 
almost naked, his head was bare and he looked weirdly 
grey under his covering of ashes. Over his head he 
held an emaciated arm—the outward and visible sign 
of his devotion. The flesh was withered, sinew and 
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bone only remaining. His chela followed 

behind. As he passed the bison’s head he ee ren 
in horror at the kin of the sacred cow being so treated. 
The fox terrier in mischievous humour rushed at the 
holy man with ugly snarls, which startled him out of 
his meditations into trying to drop his withered arm. 
A shout of laughter rose from the Baigas at his 
discomfiture; even Narain Balkrishna and the villagers 
showed amusement. Bodnel smiled and called the dog 
back, while the Sadu went on. - But the Chel waited, 
and regarded the men with angry scowl. 

“ You laugh! Oh unclean men of the jungle that 
eat the flesh of oxen, you, Babu, seated in a chair, you, 
villagers, that cannot respect a holy sufferer, and you, 
Oh white man with a dog! You laugh now but you 
shall suffer ! ” 

The Baigas looked up and shuddered at the curse, 
Chandnoo hastily grasping his charms; they muttered 
one to another: 

¢ § Jadu ! D ] 

“Aye”, said the Chela, “Jadu! The evil eye! 
Look ! ” 

' _ he pointed at the telescope of the surveyor’s 
eve 

“The eye! The eye! ” cried the Baigas, and 
Narain laughed again. 

“That is but the instrument of the survey party ”, 
he said. 

“Yes ”, said the Chela, “but it is potent, and will 
bring much trouble in this village ”. 
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“Oh Chela”, said Bodnel, “ curses may fall on the 
heads of those that curse.” 

“You may speak truth ”, replied the young man, 
“but in a year’s time when I come again we shall see 
who has suffered most.” 

So saying he turned and followed in the tracks of 
the holy Sedu on his way to Benares. 

At that moment a man came towards the tent at a 
shambling run carrying over his shoulder a spear from 
which jingling bells and a mail bag were suspended. 

He halted in front of the tent, and with relief threw 
down the bag as the camp clerk approached. At the 
same moment Narain Balkrishna took his leave and 
walked over to watch the survey party. 

“‘ All right, Babu ”, said Bodnel as the bag was being 
unlocked, “ Just the home mail please, and any demi- 
official letters there are, the rest can wait.” 

Bodnel was expecting formal notification of his 
forthcoming leave, and opened the demi-official enve- 
lope first. As he read its contents his face fell, betray- 
ing his bitter disappointment. The letter informed 
him that there was no prospect of Government being 
able to spare his services that year. No leave! All 
his hopes that had kept him going for the last six 
months gone, and his plans for a holiday vanished. 
Here was a blow indeed! Damn that Chela and his 
curse”, he said, forgetting his words of a moment before. 

And that night as Chandnoo slept with his fellow 
Baigas around their fire away from the rest of the camp, 
the dream of the swamp deer returned. 
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Mucu has been written about the wild dogs which are 
found in most forests of India and Burma where there 
is sufficient game to support them. Learned men say 
that because they have fewer teeth than domestic dogs, 
they are not dogs at all. Whatever their species they 
certainly look like dogs with bushy tails of the size of 
an ordinary collie. 

Son Kutta (Golden dog), they are called, on account 
of their deep yellow colour. No one has yet discovered 
that they serve any useful purpose in the jungle, but 
this is certain, that where they come the game dis- 
appears, either destroyed by the dogs or driven away 
in terror to safer pasturage. Ifa pack takes possession 
of the only water in a jungle in the dry season, few 
animals survive, for all must drink and the dogs lie 
in wait for them. The deer’s one chance is at night 
; when the dogs do not hunt but sleep. Yet the quarry 
i leave their scent behind them, and a pack of dogs 

! once on the line in the morning seldom fails to kill. 
' Untold harm may be done by these terrible restless 
! creatures when their numbers run to thirty or forty head. 
Forty stomachs to fill, forty never-failing noses to 
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follow the trail, and forty cruel sets of teeth to tear 
and rend unmercifully. And a deer, which must needs 
chew the cud or die of indigestion, is bound to be over- 
taken in time. A rabbit stands some chance with a 
stoat or even a pair of them behind it, but a deer can 
have no hope when a large pack of wild dogs once 
picks up its scent. 

All in the jungle make way for the dogs, not except- 
ing my lord, the tiger, himself. 

A pack of these pests had moved into the Matinara 
Valley, near Bamni. After the dogs had taken toll of 
them, the sambur, swamp deer, blue bull and the lesser 
deer had scattered into the hills. The dogs followed, 
killing a few more but returning each day to the river 
to drink, and the time came when the supply of game : 
failed them. Two days ago they had found a sambur 
hind heavy in young; after a short hunt a dog dis- 
embowelled her and a few minutes later nothing but 
the larger bones remained. Then the dogs looke 
round for more meat to satisfy their bellies, and founc 
nothing. So they moved to other grounds. | 

An hour or so after Chandnoo and the Baigas wi 
Bodnel had left Bamni the dogs hit their trail, smellin 
the raw meat of the bison head; they followed, not at a, 
hunting pace, but slowly, keeping to the track and. 
instinctively feeling that they were moving nearer to | 
the Maniari Valley where there was much water and | 
more game. At mid-day they halted with tongues | 
hanging out, and moved over the leaves off the ill- | 
defined track. At the same place where the Baiga’s | 
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foot had been treated, they paused for a few moments 
while the stragglers came up, and then curled up for 
sleep, noses under tails. 

When the shadows lengthened, they moved on in a 
long line down the slope to the Maniari Valley. Here 
they began their hellish work again. A swamp-deer 
stag came down to drink in the river, and as he put 
his muzzle to water a lithe yellow body slid beside 
him. He plunged in and swam across the stream, half 
the pack following silently. The rest waited events. 
Shaking the water from his flanks the stag sped over 
the river sand, and was in the cover of the forest before 
the leading dog | ad left the water. The dogs followed 
through a belt of noble trees; across malas, through a 
dense thicket and back to the river. They were close 
on him as he made for the other bank. As he rose in 
the shallows, the other half of the pack, who had waited 
for him, met the stag on the bank. The poor beast 
plunged back into deeper water and fled down the 
river. He stood on a shallow bank in mid-stream 
while the dogs stood baying around him. Two rushed 
at his nose from either side. 

One came too close and the sharp hoof of the stag 
cut clean through the belly of the noisome beast, and 
as his bowels trailed out in the shallow water the dog 
turned and swallowed them, and himself was soon torn 
to pieces by his fellows while he was choking from his 
own entrails. 

The diversion before him was the stag’s undoing. 
Too late he. turned, and as he did so the horrid yellow 
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creatures seized him from behind and pulled him down. 
And the clean water was fouled by the mud from the 
shifting feet, the dark stain of blood, the stench of dog 
and steaming meat. 

But what is one stag and one dog amongst thirty- 
nine? They fed and they quarrelled, while the fouled 
water passed slowly down the stream; then ravening 
for more they returned to the clean sand on the edge 
of the river. 

A peacock stood on the side of the forest screaming 
his summer love call at his hens pecking in the under- 
growth. He swelled his breast and threw out his tail 
into a great spreading fan, its many colours flashing 
brilliantly in the sunlight as he pivoted to show his 
splendour. His pride was his downfall. As he 
realized his danger, the fan collapsed and the bird ran 
from the dogs which were racing behind him. Too 
late. While he was rising in the air a dog seized his 
tail and though the plumes came out, the flight was 
checked. Soon only a nasty chewed mess of damp 
feathers remained of what a few seconds before had 
been the greatest glory that nature has among her 
creatures. 

The dogs looked up at the hens—more modest in, 
their dress—now sitting in the branches of some sal 
trees and clucking, as with twisting necks they watched 
the dogs below. 

The yellow creatures moved on down the valley up 
which the afternoon wind was blowing. After twenty 
minutes of trotting over the sand, the leading dog 
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threw up his head and sniffed the air, the others follow- 
ing suit. A large herd of beautiful spotted deer was 
moving from the edge of the forest over a strip of 
ground near the stream. A stag put up his head and 
roared, another stag answered and the two met, antlers 
down, with a crash. They scattered the sand as they 
heaved and struggled, leaving the soft ground scarred 
and furrowed. The dogs were down wind, and 
their presence unsuspected, but a troop of monkeys 
approached the water from the other bank in a series 
of long hops and frequent pauses, while they attended 
to those domestic matters which take so much of their 
time. 

They saw the dogs and after an anxious second, as 
they looked more intently to make sure, they scrambled 
back over the sand to the sanctuary of the trees. 
From there they watched and cursed. “Ach! Ach! 
Ach! Ach-or-hoo! Ach-or-hoo!! Ach-or-hoo! ! !” 
And the jungle woke to the warning. 

_ Love is good but life is better. The two stags parted 
‘arid fled with the startled herd into the forest. Their 
ic progress was marked with many crashes and shrill 
all of alarm. The pack of dogs followed and by the 
ime darkness brought peace, what remained of the 
frightened deer were scattered far and wide. One lay 
dead in the bed of the river, five dogs feeding on it. 
' Another fled up stream, its entrails dragging in the 
; sand; two dogs, leaving the dead beast on which they 
, were feeding, chased it for sport up stream, and weary- 
| ing of their cruel play left the poor creature standing 
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at bay in some shallow water, swaying and shivering 
with weakness and terror, watching the distant shadows 
with glassy eyes. The herd was scattered, some were 
dead, the rest under cover of the darkness crept to the 
water one by one to slake their burning thirst, and with 
startled glances moved quickly back to the cover of the 
undergrowth. 

As the last traces of light were fading in the western 
sky, one high-pitched cry after another rose from the 
forest as the dogs, sated with steaming meat, called 
one another together. They drank of the pure water 
of the Maniari, moved slowly over the sand, up the- 
steep sheltered bank and into the leafy jungle, where 
they spent the dark hours in sleep. 

One dog strayed, which failing to find its fellows 
before darkness overcame it, slept near the remains of 
a fawn which it had killed. A leopard creeping on his 
quiet way before dawn smelt the fresh meat and blood, 
and working towards it up wind found no deer but 
came on the dog instead. Two hours later, in daylight, 
he would have fled from the noisome pack, and whén 
pressed would have taken refuge in a tree. But th 
night adjusts many of the day’s wrongs in the jungl 
He crept forward slowly, his eyes gleaming in th 
moonlight, and he sprang; one bite on the back of the 
neck and the victim was dead, providing a meal such 
as a leopard loves. 

The dog never had a chance. 

Nor had the fawn which it had just slain. 

In the morning the pack moved down stream stop 
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* *  & 


That night a tiger moved his ground from the 
Matinara to the Maniari River. He followed the same 
route as the men and the dogs, but he moved in the 
dark of the night as a tiger does. Perhaps, like the 
dogs, he was lured by the smell of raw meat, for he 
was hungry. 

The game along the Matinara had been scattered 
into the hills by the wild dogs, and as there were no 
village cattle at Bamni to give easy meat to hungry 
tigers, he had to follow the game into the hills, and 
this meant trouble. The deer were restless, kept 
moving, and were easily alarmed. After much labour, 
the tiger killed and fed. Then he went further up 
the hills to the Rakshadah falls where he drank and 
slept. In the evening he returned to his carefully 
hidden kill, finished the meat and started a night prowl. 

He was nearly full grown, but not quite up to the 
fighting weight of a tiger in his prime. Maturity 
brings new ambitions, and that night beneath the 
whispering sal leaves he heard the call which makes all 
animals forget their desire for hunting. The gentle 
breeze fluttered the leaves overhead, as, full-stomached, 
ihe lazily slouched along a game track leading over the 
Maikal Ridge. Suddenly he paused motionless to 
4sten. Then he thrust his head down and forwards in 
‘he direction of the sound he had heard and gave his 
“nswering love call. 
rie -roof! Aaaaa-roof!!  Aaaa-roof!!! ” 
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‘ted his call, Again he heard the 
tigress’s summons, bufy,'s Was it in answer to his, or was, 
she still calling for the'¢first mate that should come to 
satisfy her instinct? gfe hurried on, lured by the 
© had now changed from tha 
of an animal going quietly ‘pand craftily in search’o 
anxious prey, to that of one’,"vho knows his desi 
await him and does not tarry. Hea hastened with 
attempt at concealment or quiet, brushing ~Joqw 
trampling on dry leaves and rolling stones down t e 
hillside in his desire for a mate. 

The voice of the tigress drew nearer across the deep! 
cut in the hills as he paused on a ridge before dropping 
into the further ravine; there he heard another sound — 
which made his eyes flash and the hairs on his neck 
bristle in rage. Lashing his tail, he paused, a noble 
sight in the moonlight, and the rocks around him echoed 
his angry challenge. 

The answering roar came from the rival below him. 
Now he moved forward again with care and cunning, 
not meaning to be caught unawares, 

The two rivals came into view of the tigress at the 
same time. She moved away and they followed, she 
led them for miles through the jungle, often returning. 
to the same place, with the two tigers following her: 
close behind. Once all three drank at a pool together 
If at any time one tiger approached too near to th. 
expectant tigress, the other warned him off with angr 
snarls; neither felt strong enough to drive the othe 
away, nor to settle the matter in battle. So the 
Rn 
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vandered, all three of them in sight of one another, 

ioping but not yet daring. 

_ Now the second tiger was bigger than the first, and 
the tigress favoured him, and after twenty-four hours 
fof fruitless flirtation she turned to him showing that she 
fad made her choice. The smaller tiger in disappointed 
rage rushed at his rival who smote him across the face, 
cutting him with his claws between the eyes and on the 
nose so that the blood rushed out blinding and dazing 
him. Defeated, the smaller tiger withdrew from 
danger, and while he was still dazed and giddy, his rival 
turned back and walked away with the tigress. 

Presently the beaten one tried to follow, but no love 
call guided him and he lost the pair. Vainly he called, 
but no answer came. The tigress had found her mate. 

With sulky grumbles the disappointed tiger went to 
the waterfall to drink and there, being tired, he slept. 
Rising after a time, the jungles echoed to his roars and 
he called again and again, listening between whiles for 
the answer, but all was still. 

That night the Baigas of Bamni heard him as he 
came down the hill towards the village. The sounds 
came nearer and nearer, and then ceased as the tiger 
crossed the open belt of grass land near the village, to 
ibe renewed as he left the fire-light behind him and 
journeyed down the path after Chandnoo and the wild 
dogs. Food he must have, and there was none in the 
valley behind him; the dogs had driven it away. So 
he slouched along the track, stopping here and there 
'to scratch the ground and to listen. Such, too, was 
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Nature’s call, that he often paused to roar, and listan 
hopefully. But he was hungry, and after a while 
turned his thoughts to game as he neared the Maniari 
River. 

When the gentle breeze that heralds the dawn was 
beginning to stir the leaves, he saw a stag. It was a 
late one and still carried a noble head; it was browsing 
on some leaves unsuspicious of danger. The tiger 
crouched, and in uncanny silence stalked with flattened 
body, rising slowly once or twice on his haunches to 
look over the high grass to be sure of his direction. 

The wind dropped and then changed, as it so often 
does in hilly country. The stag threw up its head, 
showing in the grey light of early dawn a dark muzzle, 
large rounded restless ears, and rough massive antlers. 
It paused for a second and then fled crashing through 
the jungle with the tiger after it. The tiger’s charice 
lay in his quick rush, but the stag had the start and 
saved itself. It fled. long after the tiger had given up 
the chase, and in its crash through the thickets knocked 
its antlers against an overhanging creeper; over-maturt: 
they came away like the loose tooth of a child that must 
give place to a newer growth. 

The tiger went grumbling on down the track. He 
drank in the river and, missing the dogs, passed on 
towards Amgaon. 

About a mile away from the village he hid in the 
jungle near the river, listening at dawn to the bells af 
the cattle now being loosed from their safe but cramped 
confines of the village cattle byre. 
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The creatures stamped and snorted as they rushed 
out of the village down a narrow dusty lane between 
the thorn hedges, and then spread out to feed in the 
jungle. Here was easy prey for a hungry tiger. Two 
small boys were in charge of the cattle but, once their 
beasts were feeding in the scrub near the river bed, 
they occupied themselves in catching sardine-sized fish. 

The method was simple. A small isolated pool in 
the sand was selected, where many foolish fish had been 
left by the floods in what was once a part of a large 
river, but was now reduced to a mere puddle. Both 
foys baled the water out as quickly as they could and 
in a few minutes little was left and that was very 
‘nuddy. As they made the final assault on the puddle, 
baling furiously with both hands, the fish were thrown 
far on to the sand, where they kicked and sparkled in 
the sun. The boys did well, and were so taken up 
with their business that they did not notice the 
jtampeding cattle, until a large bullock almost knocked 
them over in its flight. Then looking up they saw 
attle fleeing in all directions. Shouting and running, 

ey tried to collect them, and as they looked for the 
- of the herd they saw a bullock lying on the ground, 
vith a large yellow tiger, his coat gleaming in the sun- 

wht, holding it by the neck. 

‘ The tiger seeing the boys with one quick glance, lifted 
_ e bullock and dragged it away into some thick jungle, 
_ here a narrow, overgrown mala joined the big river. 
' dickly the boys ran home with the news, while the 
,attle snorted and stamped round the village. 


CHAPTER VI 


PLANS 


Cuanpnoo and the Baigas who had come with Bodne! 
spent the night in a small camp of their own. Tle 
Baigas do not mix with people of the plains, makity 
no exceptions even for the Gonds. The rest of the 
camp slept either in small tents, or under the star:, 
according to their station. Bodnel had his bed in th: 
open, and the quiet of the night brought peaceful slee; 
and forgetfulness of his disappointment. 

With the dawn there was much stir. The coot 
fussed around the Sahib’s camp fire, while fowls, egg: 
and milk were brought for camp supplies, and eac: 
man turned to his allotted task. Bodnel, under the 
shade of a tree, started to deal with his arrears of office 
work; papers for disposal on his right hand in ong 
basket, those finished in another on his left. From 
time to time a silent orderly replenished one, and r/- 
placed the other with an empty basket. | 

On looking up from his work, Bodnel saw a curic 
sight. Putting his pen down, he leaned back in . ‘s 
chair and watched. Many villagers were standr’ 
round Narain Balkrishna (B.A. Failed) following ** 
movements with their eyes. Chandnoo watched th: 
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man in awe. Narain had fixed a hollow bamboo on 
to the top of a pole in such a way as to bear a crude 
resemblance to the dumpy level of the surveyors. Like 
them, he had placed two rods upright in the ground in 
opposite directions which he observed carefully through 
the hollow bamboo. Then taking an observation on 
one staff he wrote impressively on a piece of paper, and 
looking again through the hollow bamboo but from the 
opposite direction, he observed the other staff carefully 
and earnestly, as no doubt the Astronomer Royal looks 
through his telescope to take the position of a newly- 
discovered star. Then more notes were made. 

Leaving his work for a moment, Bodnel approached 
the Babu, now so intent on his business that he did not 
see the faces of the scared villagers around him, nor 
the approach of the Sahib. 

“Oh, Narain Balkrishna, what are you doing? ” 

“¢ Sir ”, said the Babu, “ I make a survey for a road. 
Behold the eye that does it,” he added pointing to the 
bamboo. Then looking round he saw the villagers. 
“ But ”, continued Narain, “ you interrupt important 
Government work. Warn these menials to be gone.” 
' The villagers shrank back before his fierce glance, 
and whispered, “ Mad, Mad! ” 
ig “Oh, Babu ji, have you not finished? ” asked 
{yodnel. 

‘ “‘ This, most honourable sir, is my last note to be 
forwarded to his Excellency the Viceroy—now I have 
‘inished, and I have a most important communication to 
‘aake to your presence. These ignorant people may go.” 
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Bodnel told them to clear out. ns 

“Sir”, said the afflicted one, “I have the great 
honour to invest your excellency with the most supreme 
order of the Cow, the Horse, the Pig, the Elephant 
and the Baby Elephant.” 

So saying, he approached Bodnel and pinned a piece 
of blank paper to his khaki shirt. 

Bodnel thanked him for the honour. Then leaving 
the poor lunatic he called an orderly and whispered 
him to find the man’s relations, for Narain Balkrishna 
had most undoubtedly gone mad. 

The villagers shook their heads, saying: ‘“ The 
curse ! the Chela’s curse ! ” 

Chandnoo clutched his dried bat. He had faith in 
his charm. 

While Narain was tactfully being led back to his 
home, two boys approached the camp in breathless 
haste. 

“The largest tiger in the world! ” they gasped. 
“Over there! Larger than a lion and more like an 
elephant ! ” 

The stampeding cattle confirmed their panic-stricken 
news and Bodnel called loudly for his rifle. Then, 
with Lamu and Chandnoo, he set off at once, to see 
where the bullock had been killed. Examination on 
the spot showed that there was no doubt that a tiger ha’: 
killed the poor beast, and dragged it into thick scrub, 
Then with the help of his map, Bodnel studied th! 
lie of the land, and calling for some villagers who knew 
the jungle well, he walked round the patch of scrub 
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looking for tracks. None could be seen leading out of 
the covert so there seemed to be every chance that the 
tiger was inside an area of some fifty acres. 

“ Now”, thought Bodnel, “If I were the tiger 
gorged with fresh beef, what would 1 do if, in the 
middle of the day, I were awakened from sleep by a 
great noise near the river? Run away of course. But 
which way? ” 

“ The way towards home.” 

“ Where is home ? ” 

“In the hills.” 

“ And by what route should I go? ” 

“ The safest.” 

“ Yes, but what is the safest ? ” 

“* By the best covert.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Along the wala where the green-leafed trees grow.” 

Calling the villagers, he said: 

“ Lead us by a long detour so that we do not approach 
the tiger, and show me the beginnings of this nala.” 

So Bodnel with the two Baigas took a long route 
round to find the head of the mele, Then, walking 
down its course until they were three-quarters of a mile 
from the place where it joined the river, and where 
the tiger had killed the bullock, he found where the 
thick scrub ended and the tree forest began. The scrub 
joined the big forest by a narrow strip of green trees 
shading the sandy course of the mele. Here they 
selected a tree, marked it and then cut narrow rides in 
the undergrowth on both sides of the male so that ang- 
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one sitting in the tree could have a glimpse, if only a 
brief one, of any animal passing through the scrub on 
either side. 

Later they would return and put up a machan or 
platform. 

It was clear that the ground was suitable for a beat, 
so the party hurried back to camp to make early 
arrangements. 

In Amgaon a quick council of war was held. The 
village could muster some thirty men and there were 
seven Baigas in Bodnel’s party. But as thirty-seven 
men were not enough for the beat, uniformed 
messengers were sent to neighbouring villages to collect 
more. 

A man mounted on a pony sped first to Pipalgaon, 
and entered the village near the well where the women 
drew water in brass pots, while exchanging household 
gossip. The line of women advanced along the worn 
track to the well, chattering as they brought their lozas 
to be filled. Some brought their washing, many 
loitered to talk and others returned home with their 
load of water, but all shouted their news to one another 
in strident voices. As the uniformed messenger passed 
them, vagrant saris were modestly pulled back into 
place, and faces turned from the stranger. 

The headman of the village was holding deep council 
with two old men under the pipal tree from which the 
village took its name. 

“The Sahib beats for tiger’, said the messenger.. 
“How many men can you send? ” 
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“ Twenty ”, the elder replied. 

“ Then let them go to Amgaon at once.” 

He went on to the next village. There in Pandra- 
tola he collected another ten men. A pensioned soldier 
was worth ten more. This warrior, on hearing the 
news that it was a big tiger, nay a very big tiger, went 
to his house and produced an old sword. With this 
in his hand he harangued the villagers, persuading 
many to come who would otherwise have held back. 

The messenger went back to Amgaon trying to keep 
his miserable half-starved pony up to a trot. The 
recognized way of doing so was to keep the right arm 
extended well over the pony’s head in such a way as 
to threaten a fearful blow. The pony understood the 
game but seemed to fear the threat more than he re- 
acted to the blow when it actually fell on his half- 
starved flank. Poor beast! He got more blows than 
grain. 

By eleven o’clock nearly a hundred men had collected 
in the village. As each band of beaters arrived armed 
with sticks and axes, they threw away what they carried 
at the river edge, and wading in, washed their mouths 
and teeth, and with the joined palms of their hands 
forming a scoop, bent down and drank well and deeply. 
Some bathed their legs in the cool water, others were 
content to drink. Soon all were collected near the 
Sahib’s tent, the men of each village grouped together, 
those of very high caste away from the low; and all 
listening to two small boys as they told their story of 
the tiger that took the bullock. 
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Never had boys been so important. Normally, 
children should be seen and not heard; here was an 
exception to the rule which would never be forgotten 
so long as those two lived. Naked and black they stood 
before the many seekers for information, their shrill 
voices piping as they shouted the news. By now there 
were at least two tigers, both very fierce and the largest 
that ever were seen. 

Chandnoo had never seen so many men together 
before. This was life, he thought. 

And while Bodnel waited for the last stragglers to 
come in, he looked over his double-barrelled rifle, put 
cartridges in his pockets, saw his water bottle filled with 
boiling water and, to complete preparations, carefully 
packed some carbolic acid away in a spare cartridge bag 
as well as a glass syringe and some bandages in case of 
accidents. 

The headman of Amgaon village came up to report 
the number of men ready, and, seeing his chance of 
putting in a personal complaint, spoke up while he had 
the opportunity. 

“ Sahib ”, he said, “ this road will bring much trouble 
to the village. Nay, it has brought us trouble already, 
which is naught to what will come.” 

“ Flow can that be, Oh Mukaddam”, said Bodnel. 
“ Surely a good road means more traffic through the 
village, and more trade; moreover in the rainy season 
your carts will now be able to travel with grain and 
other merchandise to the railway. I hear, too, that the 
Government will establish a hospital here so that your 
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people may be treated by a doctor when sick, that a 
post office has already been opened and that you will 
have the advantage of a police outpost quartered in the 
village to protect your lives and property.” 

“ It is said, Sahib, that a Brahmin in a village is like 
‘a tick on a dog’s back, never letting go until he has 
gorged his fill, and giving nothing in return. But what 
is a Brahmin compared with these Government 
subordinates? All day I am called upon to find 
supplies for Government servants coming here to make 
their travelling allowances. And it is not food only 
that they require, but carts for the greater ones and 
coolies for those of lesser degree to carry their baggage 
to the next camp. They want firewood, and men 
have to go to the jungle to get it; water, and coolies 
must fetch it; milk, rice and flour, and much g/i do 
they want to take home to their wives. And I am 
responsible for seeing that they get what they demand, 
or there are beatings for me and others and complaints 
to those in high quarters. The road makers, the police, 
the tehssldar (revenue collector and magistrate), the 
assistant surgeon, the excise men and the post office 
servants all want much, and they pay nothing. Before 
the road began few of these people came and the burden 
was a light one on the village. Now it is heavy and 
soon it will be heavier. Already it is hard to find the 
coolies to pitch tents and bring in supplies, none being 
willing to give so much time, but soon they will refuse 
to help. Then I, the Mukaddam, will be made to 
suffer. It is true, Sahib, that there is an order that all 
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begar (forced labour) must cease and that all 
supplies must be paid for at full rates, but no one listens 
to that order; nevertheless, we, in the village must 
listen to those who come, or suffer for it. The road 
has not yet reached us, but look further back along the 
seventy miles to the railway where the road has been 
these many years. How many villages do you see 
along that road where the travellers pass? Has it 
brought blessings? © What has it brought? A few 
rest houses, isolated from all other dwellings along its 
length. The rest houses remain, but the villages are 
gone. Two miles or more away from the road there 
are villages in plenty, but none within easy reach of 
those wishing to grasp. 

“‘ Sahib, you can save our village. It is known to all 
how none, not even the police dare to go into your 
honour’s forest villages without paying for all they 
receive, and that if evil is wrought your honour punishes 
with a heavy hand, sparing none. Save our village, 
Sahib, save our young men, aye, and our maidens too.” 

“Oh Mukaddam”’, said Bodnel, “ your village does 
not come under my charge and it is not in my power 
to make orders within its bounds. But speak to the 
Deputy Commissioner Sahib, he is the Protector of the 
Poor, and he will see that wrong is not done.” 

“ Your honour, how can this be? If I speak to the 
Deputy Commissioner Sahib all know that I have done 
so, and Iam amarked man. Will these vultures allow 
a crow to drive them off ? Nay, they will kill the crow 
that dares to raise his voice against them. 
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“ Who am I that I can speak to the Zslla Sahib 
as I speak to your honour? If I am seen nearing his 
tent one uniformed chaprassi after another seeks my few 
rupees before I am allowed to approach; his private 
servants demand payment; some mangoes in their 
season, a little ghi perhaps, a load of firewood if per- 
chance our carts go to Headquarters. If we write a 
complaint, who opens the envelope? Not the Zilla 
Sahib but some junior clerk in the office, and unless 
he receives some favour from my hands there is a delay 
in its presentation to the Sahib; perhaps he never 
receives it. Your honour, this road will be a blight on 
the village.” 

At the conclusion of this harangue, Bodnel saw that 
Narain Balkrishna was again busy with his toy survey 
instrument, and realizing that though mad, he was 
harmless, he called to the villagers who were trying to 
take him away. 

“ Let the man be, he hurts none.” 

He pondered deeply over what the headman had 
said. Of course the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District was hemmed in by officious harpies anxious to 
make all they could by unscrupulous means. If he 
could tour as much as in the old days he would keep 
closer touch with the people in his charge, but now 
touring was restricted, officers were not expected to go 
round their districts, but must keep more to the larger 
towns and headquarters where touch could be main- 
tained with the noisy leaders of Indian political opinion. 
The humble cultivator and the worthy artisan who make 
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the wealth of India toil in’ silence, and can suffer too, 
up to a point, and keep quiet about it. 

The Mukaddam was no flatterer when he said that 
Bodnel stopped all oppression inside his forest villages. 
But then, Bodnel, as forest officer, toured amongst them 
for nine months of the year, and spent much time alone 
with his villagers, as witness his visit and doings at 
Bamni. What Bodnel did not know of forest village 
life was not worth knowing. Woe betide the police- 
man who ventured in without paying to the last farthing 
for all services and goods received. 

“ Well, Mukaddam”, he said, “ I will mention what 
you have said to me next time I see the Zslla Sahib.” 

And thinking of Narain Balkrishna and the complaint 
of the headman, it seemed to him that the Chela as a 
curser knew his job. 

Now the beaters were ready. All sorts of castes and 
creeds turned out cheerfully to help in destroying a 
common enemy under the leadership of a man few of 
them had seen before, but of whom they had heard 
much as a pucca sahib. A foreigner? Yes, but no 
further removed from some of them by blood than 
many of their fellow villagers. 

A group of sturdy chamars, taller than most of the 
beaters, stood holding dark stained brass lathies in their 
hands. Cartmen carried their heavy axes. Some 
bronze-skinned Gonds stood in a group apart armed 
with lighter ones. Kalbdelias and Nats, wandering 
thieves and poultry robbers, the friends of none and 
treated as jackals by all, but cunning trappers learned 
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in the ways of beats, turned out with their heavy spears 

and fierce dogs. The village band stirred their courage 

with taps on their tight-skinned drums. Some Rajputs, 

proud, but good sportsmen, gave dignity to a motley 

crowd. Bearded Mohamedans brave with the fatalism 
of their creed and the old army pensioner armed with 
his sword, harangued the crowd, talking much of their 
deeds and of the wonderful sahibs known in war. 

These men were there of a common purpose, come 
together to obey one whom few had seen before. Of 
their own free will they came; true, a tiger is a pest to 
be destroyed, but most of the villagers were too far from 
the forest ever to be affected by one. Then why did 
they come? Partly from curiosity to see this Sahib of 
whom they had heard so much, but mainly for a day’s 
outing as sportsmen, and for the hope of seeing, if not 
a live tiger, then, at any rate, a dead one. They might 
hope also to take home a share of its fat as medicine 
and to have something to talk about to their wives in 
the evenings. Though their lives lack the change and 
excitement that is the lot of dwellers in modern cities 
such men in all lands are the salt of the earth which 
they cultivate. 

The forest ranger reported that all was prepared, 
including ladder, ropes, poles and bearers, and that the 
elephant was ready to take his honour to the beat. 

“I have seven Baigas, let them carry the ladder, 
ropes, poles and charpoy. In addition, let twenty 
others be selected to go with them. They must be 
men of the jungle and if possible those who have acted 
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as stops before. Good, twenty-two Gonds fro 
Deosarai, I thought I recognized them. I can _ 
do with one or two more good stops. All the othe’ 
will go with you, Ranger Sahib, as beaters. Go straigi 
to the river and keep the men quiet. When I s 
back word that all is ready, then line them up alot, 
the river bank, putting uniformed forest guards betwee’ 
them, also men of the better sort such as village head 
men, these Rajputs and this pensioner. Let the me: 
of each village group themselves together, but maf 
sure you keep a good line, each man being in to 
with his neighbour. Beat straight up the ala whe 
the tiger went and do not allow any men to get ahea 
of the others. The elephant can go with the beate- 
moving about to keep a good line. If you hear a sh’ 
stop shouting and listen, and if I sound this huntig 
horn, thus”—blowing a long note—“then let all the, , 
climb trees till I call them—for that sound will m 
that the tiger has broken back towards the beaters wg 
will then be in danger. Tell them this, and make si, 
that they will know what the sound of this horn mean, , 
The Ranger repeated Bodnel’s words to the beat. 
and the latter blew the horn again. we 
“Now, Ranger Sahib, make quite sure that {;, 
beaters understand that they run no risk if they ol,, 
orders, and then you can take them further awayog 
that they cannot hear and misunderstand what Ing 
to the stops.” ] 
Bodnel turned to Chandnoo, the other Baigas anj 
the twenty-two Gonds. ~ 
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“ And you, oh men of the jungle, here is some shikar 
such as we of the jungle understand. The plainsmen 
love a noise—let them make it in the beat. But we 
must be silent after the forest manner. I shoot 
nothing but tiger to-day. If a sambur, bear, a pig or 
any other beast but tiger is driven forward by the 
beaters, let it go for I will not shoot it. Keep quiet, 
and if perchance any of you have a cough let him join 
the beaters, where such noises are needed. Do not 
talk. Turn the tiger, if he must be turned, towards me, 
by tapping your axe handles, and make no more noise 
than is necessary to turn him. I will put each man 
in his place. Forward then.” 

They moved away, jungle fashion in one long line, 
bearing poles, ladder, ropes and charpoy. 

As they passed Narain Balkrishna playing with his 
crazy toy, he cried: 

“ Remember the order of the Cow, the Horse, the 
Piz, the Elephant and the Baby Elephant, and let not 
your luck fall away from you by taking it off your coat.” 

And Bodnel, looking down, saw the Order still there 
as the poor madman had left it, but he resolved to have 
the conspicuous paper taken off before there could be 
any chance of its catching a tiger’s eye. 

They soon. reached the tree selected for the machan. 
The ladder was run up, poles tied across the fork in the 
tree, and the charpoy firmly lashed across them. Then 
Bodnel had a good look in front and behind the machan, 
to make sure that the covert was good, and that there 
were no open spaces, Finally, the stops were put up 
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in trees on both sides of the mala to turn an erring tiger 
inwards again towards Bodnel. Chandnoo had never 
taken part in a tiger beat before. Bodnel gave the lad 
special instruction. 

“Do not ”, he said, “spoil the beat by disobeying 
orders. Climb up to that branch there. There is 
nothing to fear.” Chandnoo smiled. ‘“ The tiger 
cannot reach you. If the tiger comes your way, tap 
the tree with your axe.” 

So Chandnoo settled down in his tree awaiting events 
which were to lead to great things in his life. Now all 
preparations were completed and a Baiga was sent back 
with word to the Ranger, while Bodnel seated himself 
in his machan with his rifle across his knees. 

Soon after the man left him, Bodnel saw many 
vultures flying upwards from the kill, and he smiled, 
knowing then for certain that the tiger was within the 
beat and had just driven the vultures from off his kill. 

Fearing that the white paper might catch the tiger’s 
eye, he unpinned the order of the Cow, the Horse, the 
Pig, the Elephant and the Baby Elephant, placing it 
by his side on the machan. 
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Tue tiger listened, crouching in the low gardenia shrubs 
which fringed the river, while the sound of cattle-bells 
came nearer. 

It was now full daylight, and the hungry beast shrank 
from showing himself in the open. Insects were 
beginning to torment him where the wound inflicted by 
his successful rival across his forehead was gaping an 
invitation to flies seeking a place to lay their eggs. He 
continually shook his head sharply to drive them away. 
He wanted to retire to some dark shaded place where 
he could lie in peace, but he must have food first. 

So from the shelter of the scented gardenias he 
watched the cattle as they drank in the river and fed 
on the coarse grasses and herbage along its banks. He 
saw the two boys, and feared at first that they would 
come too near for him to pick out a beast. They could 
not hurt him, of course, but a sound rule holds good 
in the jungle, that man is best left alone, and that the 
less he knows of their ways the better it is for the beasts. 

It was with some relief that the tiger saw the boys 
go down to the water and busy themselves at a safe 
distance from him with their fishing. The cattle 
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gradually drew nearer to the tiger as he crouched in 
the shade of the shrubs, their bells tinkling as they 
moved. A cow further away turned her head to lick her 
side, and rang her bell continuously and monotonously 
as she moved her head up and down to give play to her 
caressing tongue. 

The tiger watched her, shaking his head in little 
jerks. 

Two bullocks walked slowly towards the crouching 
beast, their hoofs sinking deep into the river sand. 
One caught the movement of the flickering head, stood 
for half a second, then turned to flee, with tail high above 
him. The other bullock turned too, not knowing why, 
but he was too late; the tiger rushed out, and handi- 
capped by the heavy sand, the poor beast was an easy 
prey. Leaping on his back, the tiger bore the bullock 
down, and in a second his teeth had severed the spinal 
cord in the neck. 

Now the cattle were running from all directions back 
to the village. With a quick glance at the two boys, 
the tiger picked up the bullock and dragged it back 
into the undergrowth. Once under covert, he paused 
for rest after the exertion, but not for long; seizing 
the bullock again, he dragged it through the thick 
fringe of scented scrub along the river bank and into 
the ala leading to it. He pulled it over the sand, 
meaning to hide it under the deep shade of bamboos 
higher up the sala where it would be concealed from 
vultures, which was not quite so far as he had intended. 

Across the middle of the mala a ridge of rocks cut 
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through the sand, while above them a mass of thick 
creepers, now flaming in red blossom, formed in its 
network an obstacle to the further conveyance of any 
serious burden. The tiger could get through himself, 
of course, but the bullock was heavy and very awkward 
to pull along. If it had been evening time with a long 
night ahead, the job could have been done, but now 
haste was necessary before man came to find his stolen 
meal. 

He first pulled straight up the sels, but the body 
became wedged in between the rocks, and would not go 
forward; then he lifted it up clearing the rocks, but 
it became entangled in the climbers and much rubbish 
collected in their lower limbs by the autumn floods; 
the more he pulled the more firmly fixed it became. 
He might have dragged it back down the xala the 
way he had brought it, but he dared not. It was broad 
daylight, men were about, and the one direction to 
avoid was that of the big river bed. He paused before 
a final effort at pulling it up the mala, and then suddenly 
his stomach overruled his will and he turned to feed. 

He began on the rump, and ate upwards in huge, 
unmasticated gulps. The feast lasted an hour, by that 
time he had finished half way up the ribs; rib-bones 
and all being torn away and eaten. A crow perched 
in a tree nearby watched the proceedings with interest, 
and far away in the now dazzling sky half a dozen 
small specks were wheeling round in slow circles with 
extended and seemingly motionless wings. The 
strident voice of the crow carried the news far, and he 
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was soon joined by others of his tribe, who followed 
from branch to branch watching the kill with beady 
eyes. 

The tiger finished his meal, shook his head again to 
drive away the flies, walked up the male where he found 
a small pool of water, drank deeply, and moved away 
to the deep shades of some bushes where he curled up 
and slept. 

All was now still in the forest, except for the occa- 
sional hoarse croak of a crow. 

The tiger was tired. He had spent fruitless days 
in search of a mate and had been turned away 
disappointed; then he had wandered all night, and at 
‘ last had killed and fed as a tiger should. So he slept. 

And the vultures wheeled and turned in the dazzling 
cloudless sky, never seeming to move their wings or 
to approach nearer, but watching, ever watching, as 
they circled beneath the sun with the remains of the 
dead bullock below them for a pivot. Now some 
drew nearer while many more, looking like a cloud of 
gnats on a summer eve, appeared from the void far 
in the sky above them. Soon their shadows crossed 
and recrossed the sandy strip of #ala where the bullock 
lay, and the whistle of wind through their pinions 
could be heard. The leader taking a half-circle as he 
neared the branches, put out his ugly legs before him, 
and throwing back his head and body, with a final roar 
of air through his wings, flapped in awkward action on 
to a dead branch, where he took an ill-balanced perch. 
He gave a piercing whistle and hiss, and as he peered 
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down with naked, twisted neck to view the feast below, 
others joined him, upsetting his balance, and the air 
was full of the roar of their wings, their screams and 
their hisses. 

They sat around in the leafless trees with their bald 
heads and ugly necks set back on their haunched 
shoulders. After the manner of their kind, they sat 
and watched while the sun rose yet higher, and the 
crows squawked their impatient protest, opening their 
panting beaks for more air in the scorching heat. All 
knew how the bullock had died, but none dared be the 
first to rob my lord the tiger. 

The crows became bolder, two were now busy trying 
to pick out the glazed eyes of the dead beast. 

A vulture ventured to the ground with much flapping 
of wings. The rest seeing that no harm came of it, 
dropped down from the safety of the trees, at first in 
ones and twos, and then, as the most venturesome 
hopped towards the kill with naked neck thrust out 
and wings half extended, the whole mass of noisome 
birds closed on the kill with exultant squeaks and the 
roar of many wings. The bullock was hidden by their 
moving bodies as a branch is hidden by a swarm of 
bees. They pulled, they gorged and they fought; all 
around the kill the ground was trampled by their feet 
and fouled with their droppings. One seized a long 
entrail and pulling, drew it like a rope down the nala, 
while others hurled themselves on the tit-bit. They 
struggled and fought while the air decanted still more 
of them on to the kill. 
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Two hundred yards away the tiger slept on a full 
stomach, and the flies, seizing their opportunity, laid 
their eggs in his sore face. After a time, the irritation 
woke him, and with an impatient shake of his head he 
tried to drive the pests off. As he listened he heard 
the clamour of the vultures. Rising, he trotted quickly 
towards his prey, then rushed angrily amongst them 
while they were intent on their greedy meal, smiting 
at them right and left. There was a confused flapping 
as with slow, ugly flight they rose in the air. Three 
vultures lay dead on the ground, while their fellows 
ascended in an ever narrowing circle into thedazzling sky. 

Grumbling, the tiger went back to his shaded retreat. 

From his machan, Bodnel had seen the sudden rising 
and confusion of the vultures. The Forest Ranger in 
charge of the beaters saw the same portent and he, too, 
knew its meaning. 

He lined the beaters out along the river bank, posted 
reliable men throughout its length, and waited. The 
Baiga sent by Bodnel came running along. “ All 1s 
ready ”, he said, “ let the beat begin.” 

The Ranger took his place in the middle of the line 
with the band of drummers around him, and raising 
an old gun to his shoulder, fired some noisy black 
powder into the air and, while the drums rolled 
furiously, every man in the line raised his voice in a 
mighty shout. The tiger jumped up, shook his head, 
listened, and moved on up the ala, keeping to the 
shade as much as possible, and cutting off bends in the 
course of the stream. 
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After the first burst of enthusiasm, there was a pause 
in the beaters’ outcries. The tiger waited. He faced 
the direction of the noise for a second, and growled 
as if he meant to fight for his kill, then seeing that the 
clamour was driving him towards the big forest and 
security, he moved on up the #ela, meaning to return 
at night to finish his meal. 

A magpie cackled and scolded him as he passed 
beneath a dark-limbed ebony tree. Skirting a dirty, 
stagnant puddle of water left in the mala’s bed, 
hundreds of small frogs airing themselves on the 
water’s fringe dived frantically beneath its dark, leafy 
depths as the tiger alarmed them, stirring the still 
waters into a boil. 

The undergrowth consisted mostly of gardenias about 
four feet high, now in full bloom, and burdening the 
air with their sickly scent. Such covert suited the tiger 
well, and although after a time it formed only a narrow 
strip along both sides of the mele with open ground 
beyond, it was enough, and he availed himself of it. 
At one place the covert narrowed down to a width of 
fifty yards; here the hunted beast left the shade of the 
gardenias and dropped down again into the overgrown 
sandy bed of the mala, pausing to listen and shake his 
head. As he waited a piece of paper fluttered down 
before him, and suddenly suspicious, he drew backwards 
and sideways as a bullet seared his left shoulder. That 
quick movement to his right saved his life. 

Bodnel cursed the order of the Cow, the Horse, the 
Pig, the Elephant and the Baby Elephant, that chose 
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to drop from his machan at such an awkward moment. 

The tiger spun round, grunting, and went back to- 
wards the beaters who, after the shot, listened intently 
till they heard Bodnel blow long and loud on his 
hunting horn. There was a wild scramble for prece- 
dence up trees where soon every man was perched like 
the vultures in comparative safety. Chandnoo, who 
had seen the tiger, was thrilled. 

The stricken beast first galloped away noisily, then 
slowed to a trot, which finally subsided into a slow and 
cautious walk as he moved towards the beaters. His 
first impulse was to run from the danger which lay 
between him and the hill forest, which made noises, 
and stung him in the side. Then he paused, much 
confused, and turned up the male again. Behind him 
were many shouting coolies, on both sides of him he 
could hear the flanking stops talking, and in front, 
between him and the hills which he wanted to reach so 
much, was a man, and the man had a gun. 

He crawled under the shelving bank of the ala, and 
waited in the hope that all the noises would go away. 
His face worried him and now his shoulder hurt, where 
the bullet had grazed his side. 

Bodnel passed word down the two lines of stops that 
all were to remain in the trees except the Forest Ranger 
and the six Baigas of Bamni who were to come to him 
by a big detour outside the line of stops. Chandnoo 
was ordered to remain where he was in the tree, but 
preferring the company of the Baigas came down, 
unnoticed in the confusion. Did Bodnel require the 
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elephant? No, he did not, she ran away from an 
hysterical peacock a week ago, and Bodnel preferred to 
trust his own legs when dealing with a wounded tiger. 

Now, following a wounded tiger on foot is dangerous 
work. In the beat the advantage is all with the gun 
who, motionless himself, and seated out of harm’s way 
in a tree, can have a good view of anything moving in 
the jungle beneath. But when a man follows a 
wounded tiger the position is reversed. The tiger is 
lying still and hidden, he knows where his moving 
enemies are long before they know anything about him, 
and unless he has been able to travel a sufficiently great 
distance to evade pursuit before nightfall, or can get 
into impregnable thorns or caves, those seeking him 
can, by following the blood trail, be certain of coming 
up to him. But the initiative of attack lies with the 
tiger and, whether battles are deemed successful or 
otherwise by the reckoning of objects achieved or merely 
by a comparison of casualties, the odds are slightly in 
favour of the tiger. He wants to get away, the shikari 
wants to kill him before he can do so and become a 
danger to the countryside. 

All of which the Baigas knew only too well. ‘ Leave 
it, Sahib,” they said, “there is danger.” | Chandnoo, 
having disobeyed orders, kept quiet. He meant to take 
part in the fun and gripped his axe tightly. 

But Bodnel knew well that wounded tigers sometimes 
‘turn man-eaters, and in any case, his rule was that 
wounded beasts must be finished off, so he made his 
‘preparations for the pursuit. 
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The Ranger Officer, a different one to that at Bamni, 

a sturdy Mohammedan of Northern India, joined the 

The Ranger was told to sit in the machan 
which Bodnel had vacated, and from there to watch 
for any movement which might give away the position 
of the tiger. The call of a crow, the chiding of mag- 
pies, or the movements of a squirrel. 

Then Bodnel walked slowly and cautiously along the 
line the tiger had taken, with Lamu and Chandnoo 
looking for tracks as they went. After a few yards a 
Baiga was put up a tall tree under which Bodnel stood, 
and told to look around for the tiger. At the same 
time, stones were thrown ahead, and on both sides, into | 
all likely places of concealment. Chandnoo’s dis- 
obedience was unnoticed. Fascinated, he watched the 
Sahib. 

Bodnel was an old hand at the game and the leader- 
ship on his side was good. Would he outgeneral the 
tiger? The tiger wanted above all things to be left 
alone till dark, when after a drink he could make his 
escape, no matter how many men opposed him. But 
they clearly did not mean to do as he wished, so he 
must fight if he desired to escape. He was in pain, 
poor beast, and very angry—so angry that he did not 
now shake the flies from his face, but smote at them 
with heavy paws. Bodnel, on the other hand, wanted 
to know where the tiger was hiding, but the tiger had 
no intention of giving his position away. So the white 
man advanced slowly, each time putting men up trees 
to look around, and ordering the hurling of stones into 
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the bushes. Lamu and Chandnoo tracked; here where 
the wounded beast had galloped, the ground was 
scratched and stones displaced, making tracking easy. 

Later, some busy flies showed them the first drops 
of blood; after that, blood was more frequent, but pro- 
gress had, of necessity, to be slow. 

Chandnoo was impatient. Why could not the Sahib 
go on quickly? | Why all this fuss about danger? 
Surely the great gun which the Sahib had, always 
killed ! And if the tiger was not dead, without doubt 
the Sahib would kill it. 

He searched round for more tracks, growing careless. 
Others did the same. Men who at first were silent 
began to talk. Again the Sahib told them to be careful 
and to keep behind him. Chandnoo found the blood 
trail leading into the male. A man who climbed the tree 
overhanging it could see nothing; the tiger must have 
gone on. Indeed, the Sahib said so himself after he 
had thrown some stones through the overhanging 
bushes to rouse it if it should be hiding beneath them. 
Chandnoo approached the edge of the ale quietly 
while Bodnel looked ahead. Turning, Bodnel saw the 
boy peering between the low branches on the edge of 
the stream. 

Something warned him. Instinct? A scent? 

“Back! Chandnoo”, he shouted, pulling the boy 
away roughly by the arm. 

At that moment the tiger charged, and before Bodnel 
could raise his rifle, Chandnoo saw him knocked over, 
the tiger’s teeth biting deeply into his thigh. Bodnel 
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tried to reach his rifle but the beast’s weight prevented 
movement. Chandnoo dashed to a tree and from a 
low branch saw the tiger relax his grip, and as the two 
foes looked one another in the face Bodnel noted the 
open wound across the tiger’s face while he smelt the 
foul breath of the brute upon him. 

Their eyes met for a second, then the tiger left him, 
his retreat was clear. He bounded away up the mala, 
roaring at the gibbering Baigas now safe in the trees. 
A piece of paper lay in his path, fluttering in the breeze; 
he jumped the Order of the Cow, the Horse, the Pig, 
the Elephant, and the Baby Elephant, so getting away 
towards the safety of the further forest. 

Chandnoo was the first to reach the wounded man, 
the flesh of whose thigh was bitten almost completely 
through. Luckily, the tiger’s teeth had met no bone 
in the process. He was very faint, but when the Forest 
Ranger arrived he called to him: 

“‘ Quick, the cartridge bag and the water bottle.” 

With his own shaking hands, Bodnel measured out 
a strong portion of carbolic acid, dropped it into the 
water, shook it up to hasten its dissolving, and then 
gave the syringe to the Ranger. 

“ Now, Ranger Sahib, fill the glass syringe with the 
solution, then thrust it to the bottom of each wound 
where the teeth have penetrated and squirt till it 1s 
empty. I shall cry out in pain, I may even tell you 
to stop, but take no notice, squirt into all the wounds, 
if you would save me from death by blood poisoning.” 

So the Ranger drew in the disinfectant, thrust and 
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squirted, and Bodnel fainted, but the job was done. 
Then they put him on the charpoy and bore him back 
to camp. And Chandnoo wept. 

The tiger had won. 

After a stiff drink, Bodnel gave his orders. Word 
of what had happened must be sent to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s camp. Messengers were to go ahead 
on the road to headquarters, warning the men in each 
village to be ready in relays to carry his dhooly on to 
the next stage, and another man was to telegraph the 
news to the Civil Surgeon, from the nearest telegraph 
office. Money was left with the camp clerk for the 
payment of the beaters and to meet charges for supplies. 
Sad-hearted, Chandnoo and the other Baigas returned 
to Bamni. 

The dhooly and its bearers started on the long 
journey to Headquarters while Bodnel lay on his back 
swaying with the motion of the dhooly bearers, staring 
at the pattern of the woven carpet sheltering him from 
above, and in his delirium worrying at its shape which 
would not alter. Halfway on his journey the Deputy 
~ommissioner rode alongside the litter and cheered him 
with his company. 

And Bodnel, recognizing him, muttered: — 

“The Road! The Road! Help the headman of 
Amgaon.” 

But his friend was too intent on making him swallow 
a morphia pill to reply. And the drug working, 
Bodnel slept. 

“ As the sun set the jackals crawled from their hiding 
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places in the cracks of the parched earth, those nearest 
screaming and cackling, the cry going forward and 
being taken up by those ahead, while a little fox terrier 
that trotted behind the ahooly stopped with bristling 
hairs, showing its teeth in a snarl. 

They reached the rail at a small station and rested 
while the Civil Surgeon gave more morphia and first 
aid. They reached the Headquarters station at the 
moment the mail train came in, when Anglo-Indian 
youth and beauty turn out in their best garments for 
the great event of the day. Bodnel was taken to a cool 
bungalow where the Deputy Commissioner’s wife, one 
of those much maligned European ladies, nursed him 
like a mother. Later, in the Club, the day’s events 
were the one subject of conversation. When the Civil 
Surgeon came to report progress he remarked: — 

“ T think he has saved himself from blood poisoning, 
but he has had a nasty mauling and a bad shock. 
Here’s luck, you fellows, I must go back to my patient.” 

A small dog was carried from the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s bungalow to the servants’ quarters in the 
compound, too tired to protest. There he was cared 
for till his master was fit to ramble with him again. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BLOOD TRAIL 


Tue tiger lived. He left his victim behind him at 
three o’clock in the afternoon; hurriedly retreating from 
the noise, he started back to the security of the hills. 

For the first half mile of his journey he kept to the 
line of the mala, where the heavily-scented gardenias 
formed the principal undergrowth. After the quick, 
wild rush through the bushes away from the men, he 
settled down toatrot. He was nervous of those behind 
him in spite of his easy victory; his wounds hurt him 
and the flies worried him. Would the men follow up 
his tracks again? He waited to see, crouching well 
hidden behind a clump of young bamboos; he watched 
for half an hour, then hearing human voices in the 
distance he moved away, shaking his head as he went. 


Twice more while the sun was still high he waited and : 


< 
f 


watched to see if men would follow. Before he crossed 


the broad fire line where the road ran through the 


forest, he thought his retreat had been cut off, and with : 


an angry glare in his eye, prepared himself for battle. " 
A party of beaters from a forest village was returning» 
home, each man carrying his axe. They spoke to o- 
another in loud voices, as indeed they had to if he wk 
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came last in a long string of men was to keep up a con- 
versation with the leader. 

The tiger heard them coming from a considerable 
distance at the same moment when he was thinking of 
crossing the hundred feet of open space; he crouched in 
the undergrowth and watched the line of men as they 
passed shouting noisily to one another their experiences 
of the beat. If any of those men had stepped aside 
into the jungle he would have been silenced for ever, 
but none did. They talked, they shouted and they 
passed on; the jungle was still again, and the tiger 
waited. 

Near where the remains of the dead bullock lay two 
jackals came out of their earth on the side of the zala, 
they raised their noses to sniff and moving up wind 
found the kill. There were many suspicious vultures 
sitting around in the trees; three dead ones lying on 
the ground where the tiger had stricken them. The 
jackals were hungry and greedy. They wanted to feed 
but were too nervous to do so. Why were not the 
vultures feeding if all was well, and why were three of 
them lying dead near the kill ? No. Better wait and 
.watch for a bit. The crows flew restlessly from branch 
to branch, while more vultures dropped from the sky 
into the trees, so that those who had the first place were 
jostled, and had to steady themselves with clumsy 
laps of their wings. 

The jackals walked all round the kill, frequently 
using to sit up and watch suspiciously. Nothing 
tadful happened; the crows and the vultures eyed the 
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jackals with interest. One, the vixen, greatly daring, 
moved out of the covert on to the ground beaten down 
by the vultures earlier in the afternoon. She advanced. 
cringingly, glancing to her rear as she moved towards 
the kill. A vulture sitting on a dead branch overhead 
peered down to watch events, and overbalancing, 
flapped its wings to regain a foothold; the startled 
jackal fled in terror to the covert, while a crow, em- 
boldened by her cowardice, mobbed her from above. 

After a long pause while the vultures still waited, 
the two jackals came out of the shelter again, but from 
the opposite direction. They advanced together with 
many side glances, and finding a piece of entrail a few 
yards away from the kill, which had been left there 
by the vultures in their flight, one seized it and fled 
to covert. The other joined in the feast. But the 
meal was not sufficient. Bolder now, they went straight 
up to the dead bullock, and began to pull at its tough 
hide, levering their bodies with jerks with their hind 
legs braced beneath their bellies. The vultures still 
watched; no tiger attacked. A crow settled on the kill 
and was driven off by the snapping jaws of the jackals. 
It hovered for 2 moment squawking in protest and 
returned to a branch. Still no tiger attacked. 

The light began to go. Suddenly, it seemed as if 
every vulture in the world came from the sky and 
settled on the kill, and nothing could be seen but a 
heaving mass of feeding and struggling birds. The 
two jackals dragged themselves free from the scrim- 
mage, receiving more sharp pecks than they cared for. 
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They had a grievance, they were angry. Had they 
not taken all the risk in beginning the feast? And 
now they were not allowed to the feast! They ran 
round with every hair bristling, teeth showing and eyes 
sparkling with rage, nipping at the hinder parts of the 
vultures as opportunity served. And when two 
vultures fought apart for a tit-bit, the jackals inter- 
vened—divide et impera—to no avail, for the vultures 
mobbed them, and they fled to a safe distance where 
they sat on their haunches and loudly wailed their 
grievances to the world. 

So they feasted and jostled and fought, until with 
the quick approach of night the vultures flapped slowly 
away to roost by ones and twos into the air; and when 
the last had gone there was nothing left for the jackals 
but the smell, and some bones too large for them to 
tackle. 

These kept a heavy-jawed hyzna occupied for the 
rest of the night. 

While the scavengers of the jungle were finishing 
their work, the tiger moved on towards the hills. 

He did not wait long before crossing the fire line; 
looking and listening both ways to make sure no more 
travellers approached, he quickly slipped across into 
the denser jungle on the other side. Here there were 
bamboos and much sal undergrowth, which gave ample 
shade for a tiger even in daylight. He crossed a low 
ridge of hills with many stones along its sides and 
dropping into a small shaded mala came once more to 
the Maniari River. Here the stream was narrow and 
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in places overgrown with purple flowering tamarisk 
and willow-like shrubs under which he took shelter 
gratefully, as he drank long and deep in the clear, swift- 
running stream. A brain-fever bird called incessantly 
its maddening notes, and some smaller birds, greatly 
daring, hovered about the tiger as he drank. As he 
approached the other bank some monkeys saw him and 
mocked him as he sped on his way. Every minute or 
so he shook his head to drive away the flies and maggots, 
or turned to lick the long wound in his shoulder. 

The shade of sal undergrowth was welcome; he could 
brush off flies and maggots against the cool healing 
leaves. With the crossing of the river and the last 
open space in daylight he felt happier, and turning 
slightly eastwards he left the sun’s great red ball 
sinking behind the tree-tops, its glow reflected on the 
shining waters of the Maniari and on the pale stretches 
of tall river grasses rippling before the evening breeze. 

In half an hour darkness would give him safety; 
refreshed by his drink, he moved slowly away from 
the river through the higher sal forest towards the hills, 
the monkeys mocking him as he went. 

Just after sunset, the wild dogs which had been 
disturbed by the noise of the beaters, shifted their 
ground further up stream. When they came to the place 
where the tiger had crossed the river bed they smelt 
the fresh blood trail and stopped. With a whisk of 
his bushy tail the leader turned, nose to the ground, 
the rest following in a long, silent line. 

The note of the monkeys changed suddenly as they 
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saw them, from mockery to rage. The tiger noticed 
the change, paused wondering, shook his head, and went 


on. 

The leading dog viewed him and slowed up, while 
the rest of the pack drew level; the unsuspecting tiger 
limped slowly on, his hindquarters and drooping tail 
showing dark in the falling shadows. There was a 
patter in the leaves on both sides of the tiger as some 
dogs drew level with him and one whisked across his 
path in front. This dog flicked its bushy tail almost 
in his face, quickly jumping away again, leaving behind 
an acid spray that made the tiger blink his eyes, while 
the sore on his face stung. He stopped and snarled 
his rage at the insult, and the dogs drew back. 

Once again they gathered slowly in towards him, 
sitting round to watch the leader of the pack. This 
was an older dog, conspicuous for the darker tip to its 
bushy tail. It approached the tiger slowly and warily, 
the latter watching it with caution. It came yet nearer, 
and as the tiger rushed forward to smite it, the dog 
leaped aside with a whisk of its tail, leaving the stinging, 
acid effluvia behind. The tiger nearly reached the dog, 
but sprang too far and overshot the mark. Three dogs 
sprang in from behind to emasculate him, but under- 
estimating his spring they missed, except for one whose 
teeth closed involuntarily on the tiger’s tail. 

With eyes flashing in rage at the insult the King of 
the jungle turned and killed it before it could let go. 

Then, facing his tormentors, he spun round and 
round as he saw he was hemmed in, and roared till the 
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trees shook. The echoes came back from the hills and 
the monkeys, clutching their young to their bosoms, 
sat huddled and gibbering in the top-most branches, 
and cowardly jackals now creeping from their dark 
holes turned again to the shelter of their earths cackling 
hysterically. A wild elephant paused to listen, then 
moved slowly away with becoming dignity. 

- Then there was a silence in the jungle; a tense, 
expectant stillness such as follows the stroke of the gong 
in the ring. 

The dogs watched, and the tiger slowly moved his 

head as he took stock of his many enemies, with the 
uneasy feeling of being hemmed in, waiting the decree 
of Fate. It was so near the hours of darkness and 
safety. Could he yet escape? Slowly he looked 
around; cautiously he lifted his eyes off the dogs. 
_ A hundred yards away stood a solitary clump of 
bamboos. The stems were as thick as a man’s arm and 
grew so close together that no beast could push between 
them—not even a dog. Half a dozen of the brutes 
lay on the ground between the tiger and the clump, 
with tongues hanging out, fore-paws extended and tails 
flat on the leaves. The tiger leaped at them, and as 
he charged with angry glare they faded away into the 
shadows on either side, while many more dogs raced 
in at the tiger from behind ready to close when he 
stopped. But he went on, and the dogs thought they 
could settle down for a hunt which was bound to end 
in their favour. 


As the tiger reached the bamboo clump he turned his 
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tail to it, backed in so that an embracing circle of 
bamboos protected his rear and his flanks, and bellowed 
rage at his tormentors. 

It was now almost dark and the peafowl were roost- 
ing with much flapping of wings in the branches of the 
taller trees on the river bank. A sounder of pig, 
emboldened by the darkness ran down to the river 
to drink and wallow; at the sound of the tiger’s 
roar they turned and fled, and a peacock screamed 
in alarm. 

The dogs watched hopefully while some tried to get 
at the tiger from behind, but his position was im- 
pregnable and it grew yet darker. And with the 
darkness came the tiger’s hour when dogs must sleep. 
First on one side, then on another there was a patter 
in the dry leaves as they stole away; and when night 
came the dogs were gone. 

Then, with ten hours of darkness before him, he 
moved again towards the hills. Halfway along the 
footpath to Bamni he paused on the top of the ridge, 
looking back on the Maniari valley before descending 
to the Matinara. 

The sal leaves shivered in the moonlight, night jars 
chuckled their liquid call as they cruised around between 
the tree tops, and far away towards Bamni a large grey 
flying squirrel with round eyes cried from the branches 
of a dark mango grove: “Ular! Ular! Ular!” 

There were no noisy men, no wild dogs, no flies, and 
the tiger moved peacefully towards Bamni. Once 
more he dropped down between the tall dark-stemmed 
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sal trees; when he reached the Bamni clearing there 
were no lights burning in the village. 

All night long as he travelled up into the hills the 
cry followed him: 

“Ular! Ular! Ular!” 

With the first early lights of dawn the flying squirrel 
ceased his mournful call, while a wounded tiger with 
face crawling with maggots and flank covered with 
black, clotted blood, staggered wearily to the water of 
Rakshadah—the giant’s pool. Here he lay and rested 
amongst the mosses and the ferns, where orchids hung 
from the dark-limbed trees above him, and the shy 
begonias peeped from the rocks at his side. 

Here, where the cuckoo’s call echoed through the 
hills and civilized man and uncivilized dog seldom 
came to disturb nature’s sanctuary, he slept. 

It was many days before he recovered from his two 
wounds. Both were full of maggots. His scratched 
face gave him the worst pain as he could not lick it, 
but he could just reach his wounded flank. 

Also, it was hard for him to get food. His best kill 
in the next fortnight was a small, barking deer, and 
what is that for a tiger? He killed porcupines, one 
or two monkeys and even descended to eating frogs and 
crabs along the bank of the stream. 

He needed a full belly now, and by the time the 
wild mangoes over the pool were ripe, he was ready 
to kill and eat anything that came his way; aye, even 
man. : 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE CURSE 


Harpy a word was spoken by Chandnoo and his six 
companions as in single file they made their mournful 
way through the forest back to Bamni. 

Although Chandnoo had seen tigers before, had 
heard them at night and had often seen their tracks 
where in their night prowls they had wandered along 
dusty path or sandy mala bed, never till that day had 
he been at close quarters with one. Though grown to 
manhood under hard primitive conditions where even 
a boy must play a man’s part to survive, he retained 
much of the character of a child, as indeed is the case 
with many of his race. Chandnoo was still a boy in 
spirit; his zeal for adventure which had urged his 
desire to help Bodnel in the tiger hunt was typical of 
the lad; easily moved to tears in moments of sorrow 
he was usually a happy creature, showing in his ready 
smiles enjoyment of his forest life and in his laughter 
an appreciation of the humour of his friends. 

He had looked forward in hope of spending many 
days helping Bodnel hunt the wild animals. The 
Sahib had mentioned to him that he should join his 
camp while in the Baiga country, learning the secrets 
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of tiger hunting, where to tie a bait, where to run a beat, 
and how; even the thrill of stalking a tiger during his 
mid-day sleep. Chandnoo had dreams of becoming a 
mighty hunter, like one of whom he had heard, with 
many tigers to his credit, a man whom great Sahibs, 
Governors, Viceroys and even perhaps the King 
Emperor himself would know and speak to, asking 
advice on the ways of beasts of which he, Chandnoo, 
alone could speak. There was such a man in distant 
Bulaghat of whom everyone had heard great talk, a 
man well-known to the King Emperor’s own uncle, it 
was said; he owned a watch that ticked, given him by 
a Viceroy, a silver whistle presented by a prince, and 
his name was great in the land. So great, that when 
he approached the Royal tent, and magistrates, police 
and forest rangers claimed audience in vain, he, alone, 
would be bidden to enter bringing his news of sport. 
The boy’s ambition had been fired by the example. 
He had told Padmini what he would do. Now, he 
was in disgrace. He had disobeyed orders, and in 
trying to save him, the Sahib had himself been hurt— 
perhaps he would die—almost certainly he would die, 
he was told by the others. He, Chandnoo, was to 
blame. Padding along, last in the line of seven silent 
men, he gloomed. How could he face Padmini? It 


Was not a question of having run away, there was no 
| disgrace in that, it was the natural thing for a man 


ought up in the wild to do. No, but Bodnel had 
hurt, “our” Bodnel Sahib, who had mended 


{Padmini’s leg. What would Padmini say? The 
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darkness of the forest around him added to his gloom. 
The leaves whispered their reproaches and the leaning 
bamboos creaked their contempt of him. 

Hastening along the path, the party paused at the 
top of the watershed where the white quartz rocks 
showed ghostlike under the moon. After they had 
shifted the burdens of blankets and cooking pots from 
one shoulder to the other, they paused to rest and listen. 
Far behind them they heard the defiant roar of the 
tiger, the shaking bellow followed by the low grumble 
like thunder echoing away in the hills. Twice they 
heard it, then moved hastily on their way with uneasy 
glances behind them. 

Chandnoo remembered his dream. This was the 
enemy that tried to baulk him of his desire; here was 
the interpretation which he long sought; the tiger would 
try to rob him of his desire, his Padmini. Would it 
succeed ? With a sob the boy gripped his axe the 
tighter as they approached the lights of Bamni. He 
would have to render account of himself to old man 
Jangloo, to the villagers, but most of all to Padmini. 

They filed silently into the village square where old 
man Jangloo stood expecting them. 

“T see trouble ”, he said shakily, and sat down wit’ 
his old hands stretched out to the fire. For though the 
night was warm he was old and chilled. 

They waited for him to speak again. 

“ T saw ”, he murmured, “I saw a tiger with bleeding 
face and side. He crouched staring with evil eye under 
the bank of a mala. A bad spirit gave a Baiga watch-’ 
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ing from a tree the eyes of an owl. Like an owl he 
sat and stared at those that moved, not noticing the 
crouching beast. A boy disobeyed! Isaw! Isaw! 
Our Sahib ran to the boy, pulling him back, then the 
bloodstained tiger sprang and I saw no more.” 

“ Is he dead ? ” he cackled fiercely. 

The Baigas, struck with awe at the old man’s super- 
natural powers, were silent. 

“Ts he dead ? ” he asked again. 

“ He lives ”, answered Lamu in a whisper. 

Old man Jangloo sank to the ground unconscious, so 
they carried him to his house where Padmini 
bathed his face and soothed him to sleep. For a week 
he hardly spoke. 

And Chandnoo? His smile had gone. Padmini 
said words to him that she would like to forget and he 
could not. Yet they loved one another. 

Bodnel was ill, terribly ill, but he lived. When he 
was strong enough for a long journey, he went away, 
but before he went he sent a message to Bamni by the 
mouth of his orderly. ‘Tell those in Bamni that I 
shall return to kill that tiger. Tell them I shall know 
it again by the mark on its face and if he wishes, the 
boy Chandnoo shall help me.” 

“Has thou heard this message from our Bodnel 
Sahib? ” Chandnoo asked Padmini. 

“‘ Nay ”, she said. 

“Our Bodnel Sahib says that I must help him kill 
this tiger when he returns.” 

“ ‘What knowest thou, oh Chandnoo, of tigers ? ” 
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“T can learn”, said the boy, “and Lamuwill teach me.” 

“ Hast thou asked old man Jangloo the meaning of 
thy dream ? ” asked Padmini, who had been told of it 
many times over. 

“ Nay, I fear to ask him anything.” 

“Come ”, she said, “we will consult him, for he is 
wise.” 

So the two children went to the old man and told 
him of Chandnoo’s dream. 

“‘ Speak truth, my son,” he said, “ hast thou a great 
desire that thou wouldst achieve ? ” 

“T have, oh father of the Baigas.” 

“¢ And what is thy desire ? ” 

“T would marry thy ward, Padmini,” he answered 
boldly. | 

The old man was troubled. For a long while he did 
not speak but rested his old head between his knees. 
At last he said: 

“This is my interpretation of thy dream. The 
many tined stag is the forest of great branches, the grass 
on the stag’s head is the tiger which shall bring much 
trouble to thee and to others. Remove the tiger and 
thou mayest reach thy desire.” 

“‘ And if the tiger be slain, oh father of the Baigas, 
may I marry thy ward? ” | 

“ Much shall happen before then, my son; if thou 
canst find the dowry of thirty rupees or will serve me 
for a year after the custom of our race, then when the 
tiger is slain—but not before—shall thou marry 
Padmini. Wilt thou serve me? ” 
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Chandnoo pondered his answer. 

“ Flow can I serve thee, Baba, if I must learn the 
ways of this tiger; where he drinks and where he feeds 
and the places where he can be found. Must I not 
search the jungles ? ” 

“ Hast thou thirty rupees? ” asked the old man 
harshly. 

‘T have no rupees”, replied Chandnoo sadly, “I 
can live and learn with Lamu till our Sahib returns, 
then,” he said proudly, “I will serve our Bodnel Sahib 
as he wishes.” 

So Chandnoo dwelt with Lamu learning the craft of 
the hunter. They took long journeys together, some- 
times to collect honey and beeswax, at others to trap 
mouse-deer and peafowl and to dig out porcupines. 
They collected the fruits of tendu and chirongi and 
grubbed out wild yams with their axes and sharp 
staked bamboos. Often they slept out in the forest, 
robbing the bees by night. In one of their forays they 
went as far west as the Chakmi pass where they found 
a grove of wild bananas growing in soft, moist soil. 
Here, too, at the top of a long gorge with precipitous 
sides they discovered a dark cave with a pool of water 
in front of it where all around lay the bones of deer 
left by a tiger to whiten in the dry air. Something 
about the place interested Chandnoo especially. An 
animal in that cave would be trapped, he thought, 
unable to escape except by passing down the 

rge, for there was no way up the sheer cliffs 

ound it. 
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Exploration in new country, adventure and hunting 
what more could a boy want? And Chandnoo was stil 
a boy, even in his great love for Padmini. 

Between his hunting expeditions he helped in th 
felling of trees marked out by Bodnel. From dawn t 
dusk men cut and hewed the giants of the forest wit. 
their axes. Some they cut only three-quarter wa 
through so that others in their downfall would pus: 
them to the ground; in this way they could fell a lon. 
line at one time, but not always, for those that were lef 
to grow to greater size must not be harmed by th 
falling of their neighbours. Often the giant creepers ¢ 
tied the trees together that they were held up after thei. 
bases were axed through, so they had to remain till th 
cut climbers rotted in the rains and the trees fell unde 
the weight of the monsoon gales. 

By the end of May the wild mangoes were ripenin 
and a large party from the village planned an expeditio. 
to the high cliff on the Maikal ridge beneath which th. 
dark mango trees grew and the running streams rose 
Padmini went with them, also Chandnoo. They too 
much the same route as when they went to bring bac 
the bison head two months before, and as then, the’ 
were a merry chattering party. They came to th 
Rakshadah Falls, now in the dryest season of the yea 
a mere trickle down the face of the cliff. There the, 
found a heavy crop of mangoes. Some of the Baiga 
beat the branches with long bamboo poles, other 
climbed to the highest parts to shake the sweet fru’ 
down, while more with merry laughter threw stick 
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ad stones at the yellow golden fruit. Below, there 
as wild scrambling by those who collected, and all ate 
‘uit as it came to hand. 

A hungry, emaciated tiger with an ugly scar across 
‘'s face watched them with greedy eyes. He was 
-actically starved; his skin, which had lost its former 
_oss, hung loosely over his protruding ribs. 

At mid-day the party rested and ate the food which 
1ey had brought with them. While they picnicked 
ae of them, looking up, saw a large red mountain 
uirrel running along a branch between the trees. At 
ice there was a hue and cry, and they chased it from 
'ee to tree with sticks and stones. When it took refuge 

the top of a tree out of the reach of missiles, 
aandnoo climbed up, driving it into the next. At last 
= hunted creature stopped exhausted in the last tree 
ithe line; its only way of going further was by leaping 

.the ground. A boy climbed up the tree and shook 
» squirrel down to the Baigas who waited with eyes 
‘king up like a pack of wild dogs watching for a 
ypard that must descend. The squirrel fell and was 
‘spatched. 

Nature is cruel and so are her children who must, 
“e the animals, prey on the weaker kinds, or die. 
‘After their diversion, some of the Baigas went further 
wld. Chandnoo and another found where a creeping 
»ry-tusked mouse-deer, no larger than a full-sized 
re, had taken refuge in a hollow sal log. They 
‘outed for others to join in their sport and while they 
1 to help poke the shivering little creature out of its 
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hollow home with long bamboos, the women went api 
to the other side. Padmini was with them. Wa’ 
had a special attraction for her and now she amus 
herself throwing stones into a pool below the waterfa 
The other women were scattered about. A jungle fo 
pecking about in the undergrowth suddenly flew up w 
a wild cackle of alarm, a stone rolled down the c 
behind her; she heard it coming and dashed behin: 
tree. Looking in that direction she saw the tiger tl 
had displaced it as he stalked her—a thin ugly creatu 
with a mark across its face, weakened to carelessns 
She sprang into a lower branch just in time to esc 
the tiger’s first rush and when it stood on hind legs 
reach her, she was beyond its striking distance. ( 
of danger, she screamed in terror. The men has 
seized their axes, collected into a body and ran to . 
assistance. Chandnoo, recognizing her voice, w 
straight to her, crashing through the undergrov 
reaching her before the others. The tiger heard | 
come and crept away like a cur. 

“ Ho ! ” he shouted, waving his axe and swingin: 
fiercely round his head. 

& Ho ! bP] 

Padmini laughed! Hysterical reaction? V 
knows ? 

After a careful look round the girl slid to earth 
as her feet touched the ground the tiger growled f: 
the thicket above. Hifastily. the Baigas taok; 
away, collected their belongings and with ‘tha: 
glances behind them hurried back to 
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Padmini, with shattered nerves, kept on repeating: 

“TI saw the mark! I saw the mark! Oh 
Chandnoo ! ” she cried. 

“ Yes”, he said, “ the marked one of Amgaon.” 

In the excitement of the girl’s escape, none thought 
to count the party. Why should they? The tiger 
had tried to take Padmini and she had been rescued and 
all were thankful. But when they reached Bamni that 
evening those of her household asked where Chandni 
was. Chandni was a middle-aged woman, slightly deaf. 
She had gone out with the party, that was certain, they’ 
remembered seeing her, but none could recollect having 
seen her start back. Nor could they be certain when 
she was last seen although someone mentioned talking 
to her after the squirrel hunt when she went off by 
herself to the stream, presumably to drink. At first 
there was little uneasiness at her absence; perhaps she 
dad loitered and would soon turn up. When it was 
jound that she had not returned next morning, real 

Jarm was felt. If two or three of the villagers had 
een missing, nothing would have been thought about 
by people accustomed to sleep out in the jungle 
imost as much as in their own homes. But for one 
erson to stop out alone, and that a middle-aged woman, 
‘as unusual. So a party set out next morning to look 
or her. The woman’s husband was there along with 
wo or three of the younger men, Chandnoo and Lamu, 
_ tracker, armed with bow and arrows. The rest 
arried their axes. 
| Naturally, they went first to the pool of water 
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below the waterfall. There were many signs of life 
along the water’s edge. Numerous deer had drunk in 
the night, a shivering mouse-deer, and a sounder of pig. 
All had drunk their fill in the darkness, but with the 
return of the sun had vanished to the shaded security 
of the undergrowth, now many birds followed one 
another to the water in long succession. The propd 
peacock, gentle chuckling jungle fowl and spur © 
gaily plumed bee eaters and doves of every variety, 
green-winged, copper-winged, and those of the ordinary 
kind that coo their love songs in English nurseries. 
They came without interruption throughout the day; 
sometimes in pairs, fluttering between the over-hangin, 
branches, at others in little flocks; there was hardly 
moment when some bird or another was not approaching 
or leaving the shaded pool. They pitched on thi 
shallow bank of sand, and with much dipping an 
raising of beaks drank their fill, then like children o: 
holiday, they paddled and cooled their feet in the in- 
viting waters, plunging their bodies in the sparklin; 
depths, dipping and bobbing and fussily shaking th 
water off again. On one side of the pool there was 
clean bank of sand about a square yard in area; this 
the bees seemed to have reserved specially for their 
exclusive use, and it would appear that by agreement 
the birds left that bank alone. None went there, 
indeed, if they had done so it would have been difficult! 
for the smallest of birds to put foot to ground without 
touching a bee. The sand bank was covered with them, 
a dark mass of shining bodies burdened with their sweet, 
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loads of honey and nectar moving to and from the re- 
freshing water. The large fierce bees whose sting can 
kill a horse and the gentle little bee whose sting can 
scarce be felt, whose honey is as sweet as any, but 
must be tucked away in the most inaccessible recesses of 
hollow trees to be safe from marauding men and bears. 
hey alighted on the shallow bank, jostled one another 
they approached the water, took their time to drink, 
wled leisurely over the bank for a while, then flew 
again to their homes in the further parts of the 
rest. There on the diminutive sandy beach the tiger 
ad left his deep pug-mark as he drank in the dark 
"hours of the night; the water had filled the hollow and 
the bees were grateful for another drinking pool. 

When the search party of Baigas approached the 
quiet shaded water they stopped dismayed, for there, 
making the still surface ripple, was one of the worst 
omens of death that a Baiga can see—a crow washing 
itself. | More, they saw where the tiger had drunk. 
The sight of the fresh pug-mark pressed deep into the 
sand added substance to their superstitious fears. 
Gripping their axes the tighter in their anxiety, they 
climbed over the leaves and stones towards the caves 
in the cliff above. They stopped frequently to listen 
nervously, hearing the ill-omened crow calling its 
monotone two hundred yards away, where there were 
some giant climbers with huge beans dependent from 
them. The villagers approached. The tiger, watch- 
ing beneath the shelter of the creepers, saw them come 
to rob him of the rest of his meal; he felt jealous for 
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his food, and angry. For the first time in his life he 
had killed and eaten man. He had always known that 
man was best avoided and, although puny, could hurt 
from distances beyond the reach of animals. So, 
hitherto, when man came near him, he had vanished 
like a silent ghost into the green leaves, the grasses and 
the rocks. But for the last two months he had been 
harassed and hungry to the point of starvation. His 
love affairs had worried him, the flies had worried him. 
and man had worried him. What are mouse-deer, 
monkeys, frogs and crabs as nourishment for one whc 
formerly took his pick of the venison in his own pre- 
serve, like the Norman Kings of old ? 

The day before, with hollow stomach and ribs crying 
their numbers along his flanks, he watched with evil 
scarred face as the fruit collectors frolicked throughout 
the day. Failing in his clumsy attempt to take Padmini. 
and frightened by the rescue party he had slunk back 
to the undergrowth. Chandni, who was deaf and did 
not hear the outcry over Padmini’s adventure, had 
strayed from the rest of the party suspecting no danger, 
nor was she aware that her friends had gone home. 
The tiger approached silently over the leaves and not 
daring a front attack in so fearful an adventure, he had 
waited till her back was turned, then, with one bite of 
those mighty jaws, his canine teeth pierced her neck 
through, and she was dead with scarcely a sound. 
Quickly and silently she was carried beneath the mass 
of creepers and there with frequent fearful glancing 
around, the tiger ate her. 
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Now, emboldened by a good meal, by so easy a 
killing of substantial meat, and by his victory of two 
months ago in his first fight with man, he stood his 
ground, grudging the last bones of his prey. 

The Baigas closed in on one another, gripping their 
axes while Lamu fitted an arrow to his bow. The 
tiger roared, hoping to frighten them away. They 
stood firm, they even advanced on the beast, while 
Lamu raised his bow for a shot. Again the tiger roared, 
then he rushed out, hoping to break up the group and 
put them to flight. Holding their ground, they 
-Shouted defiance, and Lamu drew his bow releasing an 
arrow which missed the mark, hitting the thick limb of 
a tree behind it, quivering as it stuck with athud. The 
tiger heard it and fled. 

Then they found the head and the hands and feet 
of Chandni, and with much weeping they put them in a 
cleft between the rocks and piled up stones all day into 
a mighty cairn, which with the passing years increased 
in size, as each Baiga that goes that way throws on yet 
another stone for the good of his soul and for that of 
the woman. 

Silently they returned home, and as silently the tiger 
followed them. When they passed through the gate 
into the village square and told their tale there was 
much sorrow and weeping. 

And the tiger, robbed of his spoil, roared in the still 
night air. 

Thus began the misfortunes that fell upon Bamni. 

€ monsoon rains were late, and the hot weather 
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prolonged. Long before the rains broke, huts were 
made watertight, thatch renewed, walls repaired, and 
stores of food collected against the time when transport 
should become more difficult. | Meanwhile, the tiger 
went on with his deadly work. The hard, oil bearing 
nuts of the mohua trees were ready for collection, but, 
after a victim had been taken while bending down to 
gather the crop, few dared go out for more. A man 
cutting grass for thatch near the village was taken and 
never seen again. ‘Two bamboo cutters vanished in one 
day; their bones were not discovered till after the 
monsoon floods had subsided. A week before the rains 
broke, the tiger shifted his ground to the neighbour- 
hood of Amgaon and the forest villages near it. He 
killed cattle, herdsmen, woodcutters, pilgrims, Banjaras 
and any others going up the pass from the new road. 

And the air grew hotter and hotter as the direct rays 
of the overhead sun poured down, while the clouds 
banked up, shutting in the stifling heat, and the freshly 
burst leaves of the forest drooped and hung limply in 
the scorching glare. Each day as showers fell in the 
distance they showed as dark inky lines drawn in the 
air from the clouds above, but no rain fell at Bamni, 
and the heat grew more and more intense. 

Then one day, a small boy walked across the dry bed 
of the stream to collect a few sticks for firewood. The 
tiger was known to be at Amgaon in the Maniari valley, 
so his mother let the lad out of her sight. He collected 
a bundle of wood, and was so absorbed in his task that 
he was heedless of the weather. The air was absolutely 
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still and stifling, until a gentle breeze blew up, bringing 
with it some cotton-wool-like clouds which drifted to 
higher hills. After a time a curious humming noise 
could be heard a long way off, which swelled into a 
roar as the heavy drops of rain fell on the thirsty leaves 
and the brittle mould beneath them. Nearer it came, 
increasing in volume, till it was difficult to hear a man 
speak. The boy’s mother called him, but he did not 
hear, so she crossed the bed of the stream that was still 
dry, and took him by the hand, turning towards the 
village. With a roar and a crash of thunder the rains 
came up from the south soaking them both, while the 
stream rose in a moment to a mighty torrent that none 
could cross, and the mother and the boy took what 
shelter they could. 

That night seven inches of rain fell, and in the 
morning when the sun showed itself again and the first 
spasm of the monsoon had passed on, a great change had 
come over the scene. In what was yesterday a dry nala 
bed, boys were catching fish, some of them large. The 
bigger malas were torrents and the flatter parts of the glen 
were a marsh wherein large frogs croaked and quacked 
and courted in an almost deafening chorus. Inside the 
village square a cloud of winged white ants rose in heavy 
flight, like a pillar of smoke, settling on thatch and walls 
where lizards waited and feasted, till they became so 
bloated with plenty that they fell to the ground with a flop. 

But one house was empty. Neither the boy nor his 
mother returned. The chele’s curse had indeed 
followed the Baigas to their homes. 
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CHanpnoo had thoroughly settled down in his new 
home at Bamni and been accepted by the villagers as 
one of themselves. When he left the Baiga Chak in the 
early spring he had hoped to make a new home in a 
place where there would be plenty of wild animals to 
hunt. Wild animals there were, almost at his door, 
but the tables were turned—a wild beast hunted and 
preyed on man. No pen can describe the awful terror 
of that marked beast, a secret, lurking horror that slunk 
in the grass, in hollows of the earth and behind the 
bushes, that might strike at any moment from behind 
—always from behind. Those who went for water did 
so in fear of their lives; the sound of axe on tree was 
a lure to the prowling beast. He slew at night till none 
ventured out in the darkness, then he slew by day, 
catching the people unawares, unsuspecting, and unable 
to defend themselves. They only felt secure inside the 
village where the tiger dared not risk retaliation. The 
village itself became foul and insanitary, few daring to 
venture far for the daily needs. All work in felling the 
trees was stopped, the Baigas feeling the pinch, their 
means of livelihood cut off from them. Their crops 
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were sown in fear, the growing millet fields, untended, 
became the rootling place of the wild boar and the 
grazing ground of deer, and Bura Deo, Himself, only 
knew who would survive to reap where he had sown. 
Chandnoo might have left the village to return to the 
Baiga Chak, but his ambition kept him in Bamni. No 
news came from the Chak, none venturing the journey. 
Occasionally, a party of men would leave the village 
to visit distant bazaars with honey, yams and other 
forest produce in exchange for food; they left in large 
parties, nervous of the undergrowth, sometimes they 
returned with one of their number missing. The 
marked man-eater seemed insatiable, killing wantonly, 
even twice in one day. 

Following on his first outbreak at Rakshadah the 
scarred tiger realized how easy a victim a man can be, 
and overcoming the dread of his hereditary enemy, he 
killed men at Bamni until the villagers became so scared 
that they gave him little chance of preying on them. 
Then he shifted ground, harassed the villages near 
Amgaon along the fringe of the forest, and moving 
northwards up the Chakmi pass, took toll of the 
travellers along that ancient highway. His next 
journey was across twenty miles of trackless hill forest 
back towards Bamni. Twenty-four hours after killing 
a fire watcher, he took another victim thirty miles away. 
The first showers of the monsoon saw him in the hills 
round Rakshadah. Later he was reported in Rewa 
State, and a few days after went west, killing a cowherd 
in Kawardha. 
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Here he nearly met his death. He took the cow- 
herd near the village in the evening, and was seen at 
his fell work by another villager who ran home with 
the news. 

The local shikars, armed with a muzzle-loading gun, 
set out with a large party to rescue the victim. The 
tiger was driven off, but with hunger only partially 
satisfied, he meant to return to his grim meal. The 
shikari was a grizzled old man learned in the ways of 
beasts, and as the villagers carried their sad burden 
away for the proper funeral rites, he sat in the high 
branch of a tree waiting for the tiger’s return. 

' He had not long to wait. The tiger approached at 
first cautiously, and then seeing the coast clear, came 
on with no attempt at concealment, and walking to 
where the corpse had been, he received many slugs in 
his shoulder. The range was too far to be effective, 
the slugs hardly penetrated the skin, but the tiger had 
learnt his lesson; and never subsequently returned to 
feed on his kill. He slew, fed and departed, giving 
the place a wide berth for a season. 

He did not,showever, confine himself entirely to 
human beings. With strength renewed he could now 
kill deer and cattle, but failing them, he always knew 
where he could slay man, the easiest of victims. 
During the rainy season he did not have many chances 
of eating venison, the deer scattering all over the jungle 
where food and water were now plentiful, so he con- 
centrated his attention on the villages where men and 
cattle could always be found. 
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With Bodnel’s departure on sick leave, another forest 
officer, less zealous in his duties, took his place. He 
did not belong to a race that loves the wilder places 
of the earth. Feeling secure from inspection, Nana 
the forest guard of Bamni invited a gao/s—-<attle herds- 
man—to bring his buffaloes to graze where none were 
allowed before. Secure in the middle of his herd 
under the protection of the fierce bulls, the gaols felt 
safe from the tiger. Milk, as hush money, was 
welcome to the harassed villagers. More, Nana 
invited Daru, a brewer of potent liquor, to stay in the 
village and work an illicit still. This, too, the villagers 
enjoyed. 

The buffaloes at Bamni suffered. The tiger raided 
the herd of buffaloes and every two or three days one 
would be missed. The gaoli bewailed his losses, and 
remembering other pastures now plentifully restocked 
with grass after the fertilizing rains, he took his herd 
away to where tigers (especially man-eaters) were un- 
known. The evil creature followed the herd for three 
days, taking two more victims, then turned back to the 
neighbourhood of Bamni. 

Nana, the forest guard, missed the gaol#’s company, 
and missed yet more the supply of ghi which had come 
regularly to his larder. 

But he still had his liquor ready to hand and found 
comfort in it, while the tiger, having lost his regular 
supply of beef, took once more to preying on man. 

The Baigas, growing cautious, never went out alone 
or unarmed, not that arms were really of much use, 
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since victims were always taken from behind before 
they could defend themselves. 

One day a party of men left the village with 
cunningly designed bamboo fish traps to lay in the 
stream that ran down the glen. Many fish had moved 
up the stream at flood time; they came to spawn, 
returning later with the declining flood to their 
sanctuaries in the larger pools below. The Baigas took 
toll of them as they went. First, a dam was made 
across the stream with heavy boulders and stones, 
leaving in its middle only a small passage for the 
stream. The men splashed about and slipped on the 
smooth, dark rocks as they toiled at their work. When 
the dam was finished the traps were put in position to 
catch the fish as they made their way down stream by 
the only passage now possible. Later, a drive with a 
line of beaters would be organized, but first the traps 
had to be secured. More bamboos were required, so 
two men left the water to get them from a neighbour- 
ing clump. They cut on either side of a dense thicket, 
and bearing the tiger uneasily in mind, looked up 
frequently as they worked. One of them finished his 
task before the other and, tying the bamboos into a 
bundle with a strip of creeper rope, he turned to call 
his companion back to the party, only to see the tiger 
carrying him away. After a climb of record speed in 
the annals of man (or monkey), he yelled to his friends 
in the stream. At first his shouts were drowned in the 
noise of running water. Then, a particularly agonizing 
yell having penetrated to their ears, the rest of the 
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party came 7p, and in a strong body, moved in the 

aloe of the tiger. He had eaten half the victim 
before they drove him off and carried the remains of 
their late companion back to the village for burial, 
moving hastily with quick, uneasy glances behind them. 
They left their traps and all thought of fish in the river 
as they hurried up the steep slope to the village huts. 

A woman watched their approach with dread in her 
heart. Her man had gone out with the others and as 
he went she, too, had seen that sign of ill omen—a crow 
bathing in a pool. As the party drew near, she saw that 
they bore a burden—a ghastly burden—and seeing it, 
she’ fell to weeping and wailing, none being able to 
comfort her. They bore the remains of her man up 
the slope as she screamed her agony of soul. All night 
long she wailed her sorrow for the man she had loved, 
and in the morning, prostrate with grief, she slept. 
When she woke, she beheld old man Jangloo, father 
of the village, sitting in the shade with head bowed on 
his upright knees. 

Running to him, she threw herself at his feet crying 
in her sorrow: 

“Aré Baba! Aré Baba! Aré Baba! ” 

The old man raised his head, nodding it, as he looked 
at her grief-stricken face. 

“ What can I do, my daughter ? ” 

“ Aré Baba ! ” she cried. 

And he let her weep on while he rested his head once 
more between his knees. 

“ Let there be Magic”, she cried, “ Oh, wise Baiga 
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of the Baigas. Magic was wrought at Apind before 
man wasthere. He has suffered, and I suff | 
Aré Baba! let a Baiga magic be wrought agai® with 
other. You, oh! Baba, can work it as our fath® 
of old.” ved 
The old man nodded his head, each time allowin, *: 
to sink yet lower till it rested again upon his knees. .“t 
Then he slowly raised himself upon his staff, OK 
limbs trembling beneath his weight so that he nese 
fell. ec 
The people of the village crowded round to hear the 
sage speak, and there was a great hush while a the 
seeing a crow eating a piece of meat left in the vilP 
square, swooped down, the wind whistling throug? 
pinions as it rushed through the air, seizing the dai 
morsel in its claws. Rising, it screamed with joy :,’. 
defiance at the outraged crow. The Baigas saw 4 


crow’s discomfiture and shouted: a 
“A sign! An Omen! Speak, oh Father of & 
Baigas.” et 


“ Aye ”, he said, “asign. Let the young men li ¥ 
me to where the man was slain, and I will see w.™ 
the magic of a Baiga can do. But first let me say w? | 
the spirits will me to utter.” ral 

Then, rousing himself, he spoke in a louder voi®* 

“ Thus says my spirit, ‘ Two go and two return } * 
one alone shall live.” nc 

The old man sank down into a sitting posture noddith 
drowsily while the village pondered his words, = 18, 

From that day the sage’s words of wisdom went fo th 
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nto the jungle villages, and far over the hills, and 
‘people mused much on their meaning. Word went 
forth that a wise man of the Baigas had spoken. Some 
lieved the saying to mean that two tigers should go 
ad two come, but that one should survive. Others 
10ught that it referred to two people of the village, 
yhile yet more declared the words to be the vague 
apourings of an old man in his dotage. Chandnoo 

d Padmini dared not think of the meaning of the 

ead oracle. 

But the young men taking no heed of the women 
ever crying “ Aré Baba ”, roused Jangloo, saying: 

“We are ready, oh Father of the Baigas.” 

They led him gently down the slope from the village 
towards the river, and lifting his frail body, they 
carried him over the slippery rocks and the fast-running 
Stream to the bank. 

The waiting tiger watched them as they came, but 
retreated as they shouted waving their axes and bending 
‘their bows. Slowly they approached the place where 
the young man had been killed, and saw his blood, a 

stain upon the ground. 

Then old man Jangloo spoke once more. 

“And now Baigas, you may see a tiger again, and 
He chance you do, even if the moment before it had 

Ne appearance of such a one as I am, then Oh Baigas, 
the tiger behaves as a man-eater, you must beat it so 
at it leaves its victim and is driven away.” 

So saying, the old man stooped to the ground and 

athered some of the blood-stained earth in his hands, 
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moulding the clay into the form of a man. Then he 
set the image up. 

“ See ”, he cried, “ here is the form of the slain man, 
now watch the tiger.” 

Going a short distance away he threw himself to the 
ground, slowly stalking the blood-stained image; he 
took advantage of covert, crawled and flattened himself 
on the ground, watching his victim with greedy eyes 
as he approached it from behind. 

Then, for an old man of his years, he made a most 
amazing spring through the air, landing alongside the 
clay model, which he seized in his teeth growling 
defiance at the group of villagers. They watched in 
astonished silence, not understanding the meaning of 
the play. Then old man Jangloo let his victim fall 
from his teeth to the ground and, leaving it behind 
him, stood erect, holding his claw-like hands stretched 
high before him, and rushed at the Baigas in leaps anc 
bounds with many fierce growls. For a moment they 
were aghast and retreated from his fury; then compre 
hending its meaning they advanced on him with ; 
mighty shout and much shaking of sticks, axes and bows 
The hungry tiger retreated, and once more picked y 
his victim, growling at his aggressors. But they pusher 
their attack home, beating the poor old man with stick 
while he still held the model in his mouth. They h' 
him shrewd blows so that he cried out, and droppin 
his victim, fled to the forest pursued by the victoriov 
Baigas. A great shout of triumph arose from them : 
overcoming the spirit of the man-eater, and as the 
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raised their voices that the sound carried far into the 
jungle amid the dripping trees, the scar-faced tiger 
which had been watching the party, roared, and fearing 
their onset, fled while a crow mobbed him; and the 
Baigas shouted for joy. 

“ Come back, oh Jangloo Baba. Come back. The 
tiger has departed and the crow of ill omen speeds him 
on his way.” 

But no answer came, so they searched for the poor 
old man, to find him, exhausted and unconscious, be- 
neath a dripping sal tree. Carefully they bore him 
home, where the women tended the bruises on his back, 
and revived him with potent liquor. 

_ After that the village people buried the ghastly 
remains of the tiger’s victim, with his rescued image 
beside him, and worked until evening raising a cairn 
ver his grave, while the bereaved woman wept for her 
“nan who would return no more. 

, That evening old man Jangloo sat before a fire in 
the village square. His back was very sore, and he was 
tired. Padmini helped him to rise to his feet while 
he spoke to the listening Baigas. 

“The Jadu is good. Hear me, Jangloo, a Baiga 
and an old man. Unless some more magic be worked, 
no more Baipas of Bamni will be taken.” 
| “Two go and two return, but one alone shall live.” 
‘., . What mean these words ? ” they cried. 

\And he answered: 
Pwo go and two return, but one alone shall 
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“ Speak, oh Jangloo Baba, what mean these words ? ” 
they cried again. 

But they received no answer. Presently he feebly 
called for drink. Refreshed, he raised his voice again, 
and cried: 

“ Let our Bodnel Sahib come back, and all will be 
well.” Gasping for breath, he cried: ‘“ To-morrow we ° 
drive away the spirits.” 

The Baigas believe that if the ghost of a victim be 
not properly laid to rest, it will sit on the head of the 
tiger that killed its body, and incite him to slay yet 
more. But their priests, wise in the way of the 
primeval forests, know how to work a charm. 

Next day, old man Jangloo, rousing himself, called 
for a cock, which, after a wild hunt by the children of 
the village, was produced. Then a red mark indicating _ 
the recent victim’s identity was made on the cock’s head, . 
and it was carried to the edge of the forest where the , 
sal trees cast their dark shadows on the earth. Jangloo , 
raised the bird high above his head, and hurled it from 
him, so that it fluttered into the jungle, while he shouted 
in a loud voice: y 

“ Receive it and go! ” : 

Certain it is that from that day forward no morep, 
Baigas of Bamni were killed by the scar-faced tigerj, 
But the fear of it remained to haunt their lives. rt 
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‘HANDNOO was troubled over the possible interpretation 
f the old man’s prophecy. What could those words 
nean? Even Jangloo himself, it seemed, did not 
now, but every man in the village believed that his 
rrophecy was good. Chandnoo had been escorting a 
ine of women carrying water-pots to and fro along the 
ath to the river. On the way back Padmini lingered, 
hen seeing the other women safe within the village 
he two young people went apart to a safe place where 
pen ground surrounded them, giving no covert for 
weeping Ugers 

“Oh Chandnoo ”, she wailed, “ I have a great fear.” 

“ What dost thou fear? ” he replied. 

“The words of Jangloo Baba ”, she cried. ‘“ Who 

> the two? Is it thou and I ? Where do we go 
d why come, and which shall live? ” ‘i 
fs — not”, answered Chandnoo, de¢ply con- 


I fear”, she shivered, looking round ae 
sn now the evil beast with marked face may be 
ing us—— look Chandnoo! What i a ? ” she 
umed, suddenly pointing to the dista 
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“ Naught else but a dark log with reeds waving before 
it ”, he replied. 

“‘ But it 1s something new, something that was no’ 
there before. I never saw it there before, see, ever 
now it moves! ” she screamed. “ Let us go, let u 
go, oh Chandnoo ! ” 

“ Again, I say it is but a log. I saw it there yester- 
day. Let me go to it so that thou canst see it is but 4 
dry log.” ! 

- Nay” , she cried, clutching him fiercely. “ Nay, 
let us return: ” 

Chandnoo was convinced it was a log and partly to 
show the girl the futility of her alarm, but mostly to 
exhibit his own courage, he said: 

“T will go to see”, and fitted an arrow to his bow. 

But the log had vanished. 

With frequent anxious glances behind them the 
hurried into the village shouting the news. Hiastily, 
men snatched for bows, arrows and axes. Lamu took 
chakge of them as they sallied forth to the place, packed 
in a pody no one daring to stray. 

The log was there again, and nothing but a log. 

Evéryone’s nerves were upset but no one was more 
frightened of the tiger than Nana, the forest guard,. 
except perhaps his women, neither he nor they being: 
born of the jungle. But Nana had some consolation. |! 
He had his free liquor brewed by Daru, the distiller 
In other ways his affairs had not gone well. First, th&: 
buffaloes left the glen and with them his supply oja 
milk and clarified butter. The loss of the butter waje: 
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2 hardest blow. It is difficult to explain the tremen- 
us demand for it in the East, but it exists; the price 
ghi being given more consideration by the Indian 
usewife than almost any other commodity. 
Was it not butter in a lordly dish that led to the 
‘ath of Sisera ? 
It has been the undoing of many an unscrupulous 
sordinate in India and has been about the only 
rquisite that underlings of the forest department 
ve been able to put their hands on. Many grow fat 
it. Nana felt the loss of the buffaloes severely. 
4s standard of living and that of his household was 
wered. His women-folk told him so in no gentle 
ices. Now, too, the terror of the man-eating tiger 
as upon his house, and Nana’s women, his mother, 
other-in-law and wife said that they could no longer 
ve in such a dreadful place haunted by tigers and evil 
irits, Their everlasting grumblings and chidings 
orked on his nerves, so Nana let them go to Amgaon. 
aey left with a large party of Baigas as escort, men 
10, forced by necessity, had to brave the terrors of 
2 shadows and undergrowth to bring back food and 
t to the village from the bazaar. At the last moment 
= women hung back, fearful of the perils of the 
Arney; eventually they left the haunted place, making 
mightmare journey to Amgaon, hysterical in their 
‘ght. And Bamni saw them no more. 
Nana felt little regret at their departure, indeed, no 
ener were they gone than he gave orders to Padmini 
-t she should bring him water. Padmini hesitated. 
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Chandnoo heard and said that “ he would be damned 
if he would allow it ”, or words to that effect. He 
appealed to old man Jangloo, who said emphatically: 

“No! It is not the custom for Baiga maids to carry 
water for the stranger.” 

So Nana’s little scheme failed and he returned to the 
liquor for consolation. Daru, the distiller of spirit, 
was his friend. Was he really his friend? Surely a 
man who made money by selling duty free liquor to the 
Baigas could show a little more gratitude towards one 
who gave him protection? If anyone gave information 
to the Excise or Police, Daru would have a bad time. 
Clearly Nana, the forest guard, might make a little 
money for himself, indeed, he felt entitled to something 
more than his evening drink for holding his tongue. 

Since the forest guard’s attempt to make Padmini 
carry out work which his own womenfolk should be 
doing, Chandnoo watched the man closely; he mis- 
trusted him and meant to tolerate no nonsense. If 
there were any more suspicious movements on the part 
of the man and a report of them to old man Jangloo, 
Nana the forest guard would have to fly for his life. 
One morning Nana strolled over to where Daru, the 
liquor distiller, lived in a temporary hut of bamboos 
outside the village, but close enough to it for protection. 
He took Daru apart and at first hinted tactfully how 
many rupees he considered due to him as hush money 
and what might happen if it were not paid pretty soon. 
The amount was too much, thought Daru, who was 
quite prepared to be reasonable. He said so, at first 
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quietly, then more loudly so that all might hear in the 
village. 

Chandnoo marked the high words and watched the 
two men secretly. 

Publicity did not suit Nana; it would never do for 
others to know what he was scheming. Witnesses are 
awkward, especially Baiga witnesses, who are well 
known to magistrates as truthful men. So he calmed 
Daru, suggesting a walk into the jungle the next day, 
where they could discuss terms as between gentlemen, 
away from the hearing of vulgar Baigas. 

The day was fine, the sun shining in great brilliance 
as the two set out to a neighbouring tree-clad knoll; 
not so far as to be too risky, while tigers prowl, but 
sufficiently far to ensure privacy. So, beneath a shady 
tree, they sat on their heels, and smoked the pipe of 
peace while terms were discussed. With a sigh of 
relief, Nana realized that Daru was going to be reason- 
able. A good sum was named by Nana as the price of 
his silence, and Daru agreed. 

Then said Daru: . 

“T am but a poor man, and must feed my children. 
Come, let us go a little further and find a quiet spot 
where I can set up my stills in the new season.” 

Leaving the knoll they went further into the jungle, 
Nana remarking casually: 

“ Follow me, oh Daru. I know a place such as you 
seek where none will come to pry. No, not even the 
Baigas, who fear the spirits that prevail there.” 

Chandnoo watched them go into the jungle; the two 
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men were armed with their axes, of course, but even 
thus it was unusual for them to risk the perils of the 
forest without an escort. Neither being Baigas, 
Chandnoo mistrusted them; were they scheming some 
devilry connected with Padmini? He saw them off, 
then satisfied for a time they were out of mischief he 
returned to the village where he reported the suspicious 
movements to old man Jangloo. 

The two conspirators climbed over rocks and a 
high hill, where masses of clematis, now in flower, 
lay like white laundry spread over the tops of the 
bushes. 

Descending thence they came to a deep gorge, so deep, 
indeed, that they could not see its dark bottom. Above 
the gorge sheer rocks stood out like battlements in bold 
relief, and cactus-like euphorbias grew in the cracks 
between the sun-scorched boulders. Here, in the be- 
ginning of things, where the earth had heaved and 
strained to gain her present shape, great cracks had 
formed between the grinding rocks, and ledges stretched 
across the face of the cliff. And where they traversed 
it, dwarf bananas found a foothold in the soil ground 
fine by Nature’s machinery; their smooth, handsome 
leaves spreading broad surfaces to the generous sun. 
A few light green bamboos showed in marked contrast 
against the black rocks, while lower down, long 
streamers of green creepers hung like a curtain over the 
cliff, glistening in the sunlight as water slowly dripped 
from leaf to leaf, vanishing finally in the black depths 
below with the sparkle of diamonds. The forest guard 
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led the way down a path along the ledges which deer 
and bears used as their road to the water in the dry 
season. The two men went warily, remembering the 
Baigas’ tale of the spirits in the place. 

On the other side of the gorge a great overhanging 
rock loosened by the monsoon rains rested on a pre- 
carious point. For millions of years that rock had kept 
its place braving the sun and the rain, while the 
foundations on which it rested were being slowly eaten 
away, a small speck of dust perhaps—a little mud— 
each year or every few years, but the wear and decay 
had never ceased. Now it was but a half-rotten root 
of ivy that held the rock to its age-long position. The 
white ants had found the weakening root, gnawing and 
working till it gave way; with a mighty crash the 
boulder fell to the bottom of the gorge carrying some 
of its lesser brethren with it, and disturbing hundreds 
of blue rock pigeons from their homes in the ledges 
below. 

The two men stopped, startled by the noise. Then 
they went on again, picking their way carefully till they 
reached the lowest depth of the gorge where ferns hung 
over the pools, and shy begonias peeped between the 
rocks. 

Nana stopped and looked around. 

“Is this the place ? ” said Daru. 

“ Nay, I will lead you a little further,” replied the 
forest guard as he peered ahead. 

As he did so, Daru raised his axe above his head 
and smote Nana with the back of it, full on the top of 
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his skull. The guard sank to the ground without a 
sound, and the waters dripped on him. 

Then Daru, with many fearful backward glances, 
began his return journey up the cliff. Halfway he 
paused for breath, looking back into the black depths 
of the gorge to see if any trace of his crime was visible. 
An owl, resting in a ledge, stared at him from the 
opposite wall a few yards away, its eyes following him 
as he continued his journey. At the top he paused for 
a moment in the sunlight, then going on, he began to 
construct the story that he would tell in the village of 
his missing companion. How he went out with Nana 
to help him on his rounds of inspection and then pene- 
trated far into the jungle, so far indeed that he could 
not remember the way back to the village till evening. 
Next morning he would make pretence of trying to find 
the place and would fail. If, by any chance, the body 
should be found, which was unlikely, the keen-eyed 
vultures would by then have picked the bones clean, 
and another murder would be added to the many 
hundreds recorded where the crime is assigned to a tiger, 
and the guilt is really man’s. 

Daru, who claimed to be a scientist in the matter of 
liquor brewing, was a thorough man in his methods 
whatever he undertook. Having disposed of a person 
who was not only troublesome, but had almost asked to 
be put away, Daru had no intention of bungling an 
affair so well begun. Enquiries were certain to be made 
regarding Nana’s disappearance, so that any story of the 
tiger must be so prepared that it would bear repetition 
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without suspicious discrepancies. Daru had been 
through a police enquiry before, and he shuddered as 
he remembered how efficient and thorough it could be. 
He had been an important witness, too, in a case where 
close agreement of all was essential; he smiled as he 
remembered the countless rehearsals of evidence under 
a solitary dabul tree in the middle of a vast plain, where 
there could be no eavesdroppers. Each witness was 
told exactly what to say and the whole evidence for the 
case was rehearsed to a pleader by them one after the 
other, and repeated till the tale was correct, and would 
bear cross examination. 

There was no reason why this case should get so far 
as a court, or even the police, unless, indeed, some 
villager were to report that he heard the two men 
quarrelling the evening before. The thought troubled 
Daru as he slowed down his pace, and finally stopped 
to sit beneath a large rock. The great essential, he 
thought, was to get a really good tale ready from the 
very beginning, which would rouse no suspicions. 

It would be quite natural for the forest guard to be 
accompanied by a villager in his rounds at any time, 
while the presence of the man-eater would make com- 
pany essential for him. And, of course, the man-eater 
would be accepted, without question, as the cause of his 
disappearance. What Daru would have to explain was 
how he, himself, managed to escape. 

As his eye fell on the axe which he still held in his 
hand, the guilty man sweated in fear—it was covered 
with blood! He quickly jumped to his feet and ran 
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back to the gorge, then climbing halfway down, he 
threw the axe over the cliff. Hiastily regaining the top 
of the cliff, he returned to the rock to think his plans 
out quietly. Looking round, he saw where his foot 
had slipped, marking the soft ground. The thought 
came to him that if he returned home before dark the 
Baigas might have time to track his movements on a 
heel line, so bringing his crime home to him. No, he 
must delay any investigation until the vultures had 
finished their work and a night shower had obliterated 
his tracks. He drew off his shoes, preferring to go 
bare-footed rather than leave too many tracks for the 
sharp-eyed Baigas. 

Daru was thorough. He realized that to give the 
desired impression he would have to look dishevelled, 
as though he had been through a rough time before 
returning to the village. He found a few specks of 
blood on his clothing, to explain which he deliberately 
cut his hand with some hooked thorns. Then he rubbed 
earth on his clothes, and scratched his knees to give 
himself the appearance of having been through a 
desperate rough and tumble. After rehearsing his 
story to himself he lay down in the leaves and slept 
through the heat of the day. 

He was not happy in his sleep, and dreamed evil 
dreams; in all there figured a dreadful image which 
he had once seen of the god Shiva. Shiva the terrible ! 
Shiva the destroyer! | An ash-covered body with a 
horrible head and terrible eyes huge with hatred, long 
hair strangely plaited, and snakes with sparkling jewels 
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of eyes hanging from the god’s ears, twisting and turn- 
ing round the sacred body. He woke in a sweat of fear 
and moved on into the forest, not yet daring to return 
to the village. Finding some soft mud, he made it into 
a paste and with his two muddy fingers drew a line 
across his forehead into the mark of Shiva, hoping thus 
to propitiate the god. 

Shiva the terrible, Shiva the destroyer ! 

By evening, he had wandered some way with nerves 
thoroughly upset.’ A bird in the moss, or even the 
fall of a leaf made him jump and glance round quickly. 
Just as the sun was sinking he realized that he was lost, 
and that unless he could soon find the village he must 
face the terrors of darkness as well as those other perils. 
He hurried down-hill knowing that the village lay in 
the valley and that if he could only reach the glen he 
would be able to find his home. 

Jangloo had told Chandnoo to watch for the return 
of Nana and Daru to the village. Seated on the 
branch of a high tree he waited and watched all day. 
They seemed to take a long time over a stroll in the 
forest, anyway, Padmini was safe in the village away 
from their evil influence. As the afternoon drew on 
the peafowl came out into the glen pecking about in the 
grass, a succession of doves flew down to forage and 
flights of green parrakeets twisted and turned as with 
mad screeching they settled in the now ripening maize 
of the village gardens. At sunset a pair of jackals 
approached looking for such trifles as a jackal loves. 
Alarmed at the delay in the return of the two men 
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Chandnoo jumped to the ground with a careful glance 
around, and ran to the village. After a hurried consul- 
tation, Jangloo called out some of the villagers who, 
guided by Chandnoo, searched for the two missing men. 
They shouted as they entered the shade of the forest, 
then stopped to listen for a reply. 

Presently Daru stopped to listen and heard them 
shouting. Shiva had saved him! Remembering his 
tale for the villagers, he ran forward stumbling over 
rocks in his haste to his fellows. And the tiger who 
had been following him sprang on him and killed him, 
thus completing with his death, the tale of its victims 
in Bamni. And as he died, Daru beheld the scar on 
the striped face. The mark of Shiva ! 

On the approach of the rescuers, the tiger slunk away 
disappointed, leaving his kill and vanishing like a 
shadow in the now dark undergrowth. They carried 
the body to the man’s hut for the night, meaning to 
bury it the next day. As for Nana, he vanished for 
ever, slain, it was said, by the tiger. Chandnoo was 
satished that he would trouble Padmini no more. 

With the death of the forest guard at Bamni, the 
menace of the man-eater was brought home to high 
quarters. Forest revenue fell because few dared go 
into the jungles for produce, and the long list of re- 
ported deaths was in itself sufficient for a reward of 
five hundred rupees being offered by Government for 
the death of the outlawed tiger. 
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Ir was a fresh dawn in October when the first chills 
of the jungle heights herald the approach of the cold 
weather and soak the grass in dew. There was dense fog 
over the distant peak of Amakantak, while around the 
Bamni glen the sun was even now kissing the tree tops. 
There was movement of life in the forest; a few birds 
sang, others scrambled in the leaves for food. A flock 
of seven sister thrushes squabbled and chid amongst 
the closely-packed stems of a thick clump of bamboos 
as poised at every angle they searched out its darkest 
recesses. From high above them there was a steady 
drip, drip of dew from the leaves of the taller trees. 
Suddenly the thrushes were quiet as if on a word of 
command, Ceasing their chatter they flew to a higher 
branch where, peering down with twisted bodies and 
necks they watched the tiger slouching past. Their 
clamour broke out afresh when, speaking as a family 
with marked views as to what was good taste and what 
was not, they said with discordant denunciation that the 
tiger was most certainly in very bad taste. But the seven 
sisters wrangle all day among themselves at all times, 
so the jungle took no warning. The tiger ignored 
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them, going to the mala where he drank. Springing up 
the bank of the stream he slipped into the undergrowth 
again. He had prowled all night, failing to kill, now 
he was slowly making his way along the foot of a low 
hill towards the lower ground where the deer paths 
led from the glen. Crossing rocky ground he waited 
for a moment to listen as he stood on a large flat stone. 
Here the sun shone pleasantly. Feeling comfort in its 
warmth he lay full length on the stone, stretched him- 
self and basked. A large black bear came shuffling in 
clumsy gait towards him, stopped, heard the tiger snarl 
and moved on down the hill. A few minutes later the 
tiger heard monkeys cursing from the tree tops at some 
prowling enemy below them. The bear, of course. 
Prompted by an empty stomach (he had not killed for 
two days) the tiger rose from the rock, moving down- 
wards towards the glen. The forest was bathed in 
warm sunlight. 

Chandnoo, with bow and arrows and axe beside him 
waited by the pool in the river where the women came 
for water. Perhaps the beauty of the morning and its 
charms were to blame; whatever the cause he was care- 
less as boys often are. There would be little fear of 
tigers here, he thought, as fitting a wooden-headed 
arrow to his bow he knocked over an incautious dove. 
On three sides of him was open grass land that no tiger 
would dare to cross in daylight. On the forest side a 
strip of rocky ground approached the pool from the 
forest, ending in a little promontory. That was the 
only danger point on which Chandnoo cast frequent 
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glances. A tiger might, from that promontory, stalk 
an unsuspecting woman as she drew water. Just now 
there were obviously no prowling enemies. Chandnoo 
saw a jungle cock running between the rocks and tufts 
of herbage as it made its way to the water for its morn- 
ing drink. It looked a brave bird with inch-long spurs 
curved and sharp as needles, golden wings, deep red 
head and swaggering plume to its tail, worthy opponent 
to its brother, the game cock. It was followed by a 
harem of a dozen hens, clucking and pecking between 
the stones. Very slowly Chandnoo put out his hand 
and fitted an arrow while Padmini, last in a returning 
line of women, lingered to watch the sport. She was 
nearer the jungle and the cock than Chandnoo, and 
forest trained, kept as still as a stone for fear of alarming 
the bird. The bowstring buzzed, the arrow hissed and, 
wooden-headed, bounced back from the rock a few 
inches behind the mark. 

Padmini laughed while the cock and its family 
scuttled hastily back to the shelter of the bushes. 

“T will fetch thy arrow”, she told Chandnoo, 
laughing as she waded through the water towards where 
it lay amongst the stones. 

The tiger heard them talking, stopped, then crouched, 
sliding in deadly silence beneath the foliage towards 
them. The family of jungle fowl suddenly rose with 
a flutter from the ground to the branches of the trees 
where they cackled like a Wyandotte fowl at laying an 
ege. 

“ Back, Padmini! Back! Quick!” shouted 
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Chandnoo as he grasped a poisoned arrow, fitting it 
ready in his bowstring. 

Padmini fell into the water, scrambled back and ran 
to Chandnoo who now stood ready with bent bow. 

“What is it? ” she said breathlessly, as she stood 
dripping beside him. 

“ Run to the village ”, he told her quickly, “ no, not 
near the jungle. Keep to the open ground that way; 
say there is something here. Say that the jungle fowl 
cackle.” 

Padmini ran. Gasping for breath, she told her news. 

Chandnoo meanwhile took refuge in a tree with bow 
ready. Oh! What a chance, he thought, let me but 
see him, one arrow anywhere in him, only one, and in 
two hours he will be dead, poisoned. And the reward 
will be mine! And Padmini ! 

The jungle, hitherto quiet in the growing sunlight 
was now inuproar. The jungle fowl cackled, a magpie 
scolded, crows circled overhead and monkeys infected 
with the panic cursed and coughed. Further away in 
the open glen a jackal, frightened, but not knowing 
why, wailed in lament. 

The tiger waited, puzzled and suspicious. Chandnoo 
gripping the branches of the tree with his toes, legs 
wide apart and bow bent to its full extent, peered 
intently into the grass between the rocks. His eye 
caught a movement, looking closer he saw a reddish, 
yellow skin, it moved ever so slightly and his bow 
string buzzed. The arrow hissed through the air and 
hit meat with a flop. There was the noise of much 
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movement in the grass, followed a few minutes later 
by the roar of the tiger further away, then all was 
still. 
Chandnoo waited; he had learned his lesson of the 
danger of a wounded tiger and this time wanted nothing 
to do with the beast until it was certain to be dead. 
Two hours action of the deadly poison would kill it. 
Placing his weapons in a big fork of his tree he settled 
down in a more comfortable position to await the 
arrival of the villagers. How can his elation be 
described ? In a few seconds he had changed from a 
despondent boy to a man with fortune waiting to be 
gathered within a few yards of him. The buzz of a 
bow string——— and he was a rich man, famous and a 
national hero. They would hear of this in the Baiga 
Chak! Even Lamu the tracker had never done any- 
thing like it. His feelings were like those of a poor 
man who has drawn the favourite in an Irish Sweepstake. 

The tiger had been very puzzled. Uncertainty in 
the jungle breeds suspicion, so he waited. Clearly, his 
position was known, hence the uproar amongst the birds 
and the monkeys. He crouched behind a rock, listen- 
ing. The riot had extended, now the monkeys were 
coughing and hiccoughing far down the mala and on 
the hill behind him. They even took up the alarm in 
the trees on the further side of the glen. On all sides 
were monkeys jumping about nervously in the branches, 
peering with beady black eyes into the dark shadows 
below them and shouting their panic from tree to tree. 

The evil beast heard voices coming from the village, 
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hesitated, realized the numbers in the party, and slunk 
back towards the higher hill. There was a patter of 
feet in the leaves behind him. Turning his head he 
saw a wild dog. With a leap up a rock, in height twice 
his own length, he reached sanctuary, roaring defiance, 
then, remembering his last desperate encounter with wild 
dogs, he turned and fled, crashing through the bushes 
up the hill, rolling stones behind him in his panic flight. 
The dogs did not follow, they turned back along the 
side of the hill to where the rest of the pack was finish- 
ing a large sambur. By the time they had eaten their 
meal and drank, they had forgotten the tiger even if 
they had ever wished to hunt him. This time there 
was no fresh blood dripping from his side urging their 
frantic desire for its taste. And in any case the line 
was now stale. 

Headed by Lamu, the villagers ran to where 
Chandnoo awaited them. 

“J have killed the tiger ”, he said, proudly. 

“What ? ” they asked, “ the tiger ? ” 

“ Yes, the tiger. As it was stalking Padmini.” 

“Where is it? We heard it roar? ” 

“It has gone up the hill with my poisoned arrow in 
its side ”, he answered. 

“Let us leave it”, said Lamu cautiously, “ until 
noon, by then it will be dead and we can safely approach 
| le 

Evenas they returned the uproar amongst the monkeys 
‘and birds continued while in the village itself every- 
one spoke at the same time. How one had heard the 
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roar of the tiger, the roar of one stricken to death. 
Another said that he had even heard the arrow strike ! 
All chattered with a close knowledge of the working 
of the deadly-poisoned arrow. There was a feeling of 
relief and elation amongst them, as though at last a 
great load had been lifted from their shoulders. 

At noon, a well armed party, led by the proud 
Chandnoo, returned to the pool. 

“‘ Where was it when thou drewest thy bow ? ” asked 
Lamu the tracker. 

“ Near that white rock ”, he said. 

“Go back to thy tree ” replied Lamu, “ and direct 
us, so that we may find the blood trail.” 

Chandnoo directed them from the tree. Lamu, who 
led the party, suddenly stooped down and held up a 
wild dog by its tail. 

“ Flere is thy tiger, Oh ! Chandnoo ! ” he shouted, 
laughing. 

Chandnoo collapsed like a frightened peacock. But 
it was a lucky shot which in other circumstances would 
have gained praise. The dog had been pierced through 
the heart. Now they laughed at the boy and still 
chaffing him they returned to the village. 

Nevertheless, the dogs saved many lives by their 
presence at Bamni, since they were the enemies whom 
the tiger most feared. So the beast moved his ground, 
leaving the Baigas in peace for a while, old man Jangloo 
and his charms getting the credit for their immunity. 

But Chandnoo had killed a wild dog, the Government 
reward of fifteen rupees for its skin meant much to 
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him. Still, he was terribly afraid for Padmini’s safety. 
This was the second time that the evil brute had made 
an attempt on her. It had clearly meant to take her 
and it was not Chandnoo but the wild dogs which had 
saved her. Why should the tiger make a special 
attempt on the girl? | Was it because she was lame 
and therefore an easier victim? Was it because she 
was plump and young? Whatever the reason the fact 
remained. More, the tiger’s next attempt on Padmini 
might succeed. All Chandnoo’s anxieties seemed 
somehow to be connected with his dream of the grass 
on the stag’s head. But, old man Jangloo had said 
that he could not attain his desire—which he now knew 
without doubt to be Padmini—auntil two conditions were 
fulfilled, a dowry in cash or service, and the death of 
the tiger. By the killing of the dog the boy thought 
he had gone half way to producing the dowry. He had 
yet to learn that it is one thing for the Government to 
offer a reward, but it is quite another for those who earn 
it to receive their dues in full. 

Both Chandnoo and Padmini were orphans. 
Chandnoo had been accepted as pupil by Lamu and had 
learnt from him much of the art of making bows, 
tracking beasts in the forests and killing meat for the 
home. He was a young man with good looks and a 
happy smile, but no worldly goods beyond his axe and 
a few weapons of the chase. Padmini had been brought 
up by old man Jangloo as his granddaughter—or per- 
haps his great-granddaughter. Neither of these children 
had money or property of their own beyond their few 
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work, But, being much in love with one another, and 
not bespoken by any surviving member of the tribe in 
their youth, their thoughts turned continually to 
marriage and a home. 

But, they had no money, and Chandnoo knew that 
he would have to pay old man Jangloo—Padmini’s 
guardian—the sum of at least thirty rupees for his bride. 
It was true that he might be able to bargain for less 
because she was lame, and presumably would, therefore, 
not be so useful in carrying water and performing other 
household duties. But, Chandnoo put that thought aside, 
partly because he knew that it was not true, but mainly 
because he dared not risk Padmini’s anger by suggesting 
her disability as the means of getting better terms. 

Somehow or other the money must be found. He 
might, of course, win his bride by doing service for her 
guardian. A year seemed a long time to Chandnoo, 
and hoping for better terms with the expected reward 
for the wild dog, he went to see old man Jangloo. 

Now, the old man was fond of Padmini and of 
Chandnoo, and having all he wanted in this world, 
except perhaps a little more strong drink, he was not 
greedy to acquire wealth at the young couple’s expense. 
Moreover, he was a very old man, whose days were 
numbered, and he would dearly love to see his Padmini 
happily settled down before his death. But he had a 
great pride as leader of the village. He it was who 
decided nice points of etiquette and tribal custom, and 
it would never do for such an one to let a daughter of 
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his house go to a man for nothing, as if she were of no 
value. True, she was lame, but for that very reason 
he felt he must be even more careful in showing the 
rest of the tribe how highly the maidens of his house 
should be valued. Jangloo watched Chandnoo and 
Padmini talking together; when Padmini turned to the 
brook for water, Chandnoo, the man of her choice, 
approached the father of the Baigas. 

The young man looked well as he walked across the 
village square, his bronze skin shining in the sunlight, 
and the muscles on his chest twitching as he gripped 
the handle of the axe that hung over his shoulder. His 
head was bare to the sun, his raven black hair falling 
over his neck and ears. His dress, consisting of a very 
narrow strip of loincloth, no bigger than a handkerchief, 
hid little of what was a fine figure of a man in the very 
pink of condition. Chandnoo knew that he was good 
to look upon in the eyes of one at any rate, and feeling 
that those eyes were, perhaps, upon him, he swaggered 
across the square to the old man. But, as he approached, 
his courage failed, and the swagger was replaced by a 
more humble step. Old man Jangloo chuckled and 
nodded his head, and Padmini, who had turned to 
watch, giggled, as maids do, and turned down the hill 
for fear her laughter would be heard. 

And Chandnoo said: 

“Oh, Jangloo, Baba, father of Padmini, I make a 
request.” 

“Speak, Chandnoo, speak! Am I not the father 
of the tribe ready to listen to all that come ? ” 
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Then Chandnoo took courage and said: ‘ Oh, 
Jangloo Baba! I would marry Padmini, and raise a 
home for her to dwell in.” 

“ Thou hast said that before, my son, but no maid 
can be given from my house,” said Jangloo, “ save on 
the payment of a dowry worthy of my roof.” 

“Oh, Baba, I can work and serve you as a Baiga 
should for his wife. One year’s service I know to be 
the custom. But I pray that we may be married 
earlier.” 

“ Nay, Chandnoo,” said the old man, “ that cannot 
be. Serve me thou shalt for a year, and at the end of 
that time thou shalt marry Padmini. But if, before 
then, thou canst bring me thirty rupees, then, if Padmini 
wills, thou shalt marry her; if thou canst not bring me 
the money then thou must serve me according to 
custom.” 

So Chandnoo, disappointed, looked for Padmini, 
telling her of the old man’s decision. 

“ Thou forgettest ”, she said, “that the tiger must 
be killed before we can be married.” 

Thus reminded of his recent failure, Chandnoo left 
her to skin the wild dog whose pelt was soon pegged 
with hairs downwards on the hard ground, the upper 
surface covered with ashes that Chandnoo rubbed in to 
preserve it. 

Soon afterwards, old man Jangloo sent him to 
Amgaon where Narain Balkrishna (B.A. Failed) still 
lived, a lunatic, but sane enough to write a letter. 
Chandnoo was to seek him out and ask him to write a 
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letter to Bodnel Sahib requesting his early return to 
kill the tiger. Everyone from old man Jangloo to 
Chandnoo, the lad, was convinced that Bodnel was the 
only person who could kill it. Chandnoo took the 
wild dog’s skin with him, meaning to travel on to the 
district headquarters for the Government reward. 

Next day he and Lamu set forth southwards over 
the footpath, now overgrown with fresh herbage after 
the seasonal rains. They took their sawngyas—fighting 
axes—with them, in case they met the tiger, and they 
kept close together on their journey as the arms of the 
jungle closed in upon them, and hid them in her bosom. 

.Anxiously Padmini watched them go, and as they 
left the clearing and vanished into the jungle, she 
turned to old man Jangloo and cried her reproach to 
him for sending her man on so perilous a journey. 

Oh, Padmini,” he said, “ weep not, he will return. 
He works to win you, and gain much honour on a 
perilous journey.” 

So saying, the old man let his head fall lower and 
lower till it rested on his knees again, and he slept. 

The two messengers did not delay, they knew the 
perils of loitering only too well. They travelled light, 
meaning to bring back many little luxuries which they 
had been commissioned to buy in the bazaar at Amgaon. 

Both felt a little uneasy on the road, and it was with 
much relief that they heard the tinkle of the cattle 
bells, and saw the white temple of Amgaon, more 
conspicuous than ever in its whiteness against the grow- 
ing green crops. 
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Asking where Narain Balkrishna could be found, 
they were directed to the pipal tree beneath whose 
shade the poor lunatic was sitting as he wrote foolish 
notes on a sheet of paper. 

Chandnoo approached, and, resting his weight on the 
handle of his axe, the sole of the foot of one leg resting 
against the muscled calf of the other, he paused until 
the mad babu should look up. After a while the Baiga 
coughed gently, and Narain Balkrishna became aware of 
his presence. 

“What do you want ? ” he said. 

“© We come with a gift of honey and fresh maize cobs 
from Jangloo, son of Saoni, Baiga and headman of 
Bamni forest village. We are poor men, and cannot 
write, so we ask you to write a letter for him to our 
Bodnel Sahib now in Bilait.” 

Narain accepted the gifts graciously and went to get 
more paper, some ink and a pen. Then, having mastered 
the message, he carefully wrote the letter. He gave 
the message in full as directed, ending that it was the 
hope of all that Bodnel Sahib would soon return to kill 
the tiger. He added some news of his own. He 
repeated the account of the tiger’s ravages and told how 
it had killed many people, not only of Amgaon, but of 
those going up and down the track over the Chakmi 
Pass. He wrote of the road which had now reached 
Amgaon and there stopped, owing to fears of the tiger, 
and he described how the minor officials had descended 
on the small village, making the people’s lives a burden 
to them. Many had moved their houses further away 
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from the road, and the officials who haunted it, but some 
still remained, reluctant to leave their homes. 

Indeed, the burden of the new road lay heavy on 
Amgaon. In the autumn when there was much to be 
done in the fields, coolies were reluctant to leave their 
cultivation for work on the new road. The road had 
to be made, and pressure by a too zealous overseer was 
employed to compel cultivators to turn out for the work. 
The pay was fair enough, when the coolies got it all; 
some of their earnings, however, were taken as the 
“ customary ” fee by those whose duty it was to disburse 
them. The road work was inconvenient enough; but 
it was what is known ordinarily as Degar that gave the 
most trouble to the villagers of Amgaon. 

The system of degar is very old in India, not so old 
as the hills, but probably as old as the system of Indian 
land tenure which gives the Jegar sanction. 

Theoretically and legally all land in India is the 
property of the Government. Some is let out direct to 
the cultivators or ryots under the ryotwari system of 
tenure. Other land is let to a malguzar who pays the 
land revenue himself and whose sub-tenants pay him 
rent. And so on, through all the various systems of 
land tenure of the country. Under all, those who till 
the soil pay land revenue directly or indirectly to the 
Government. The amount of it is fixed every fifteen 
years or so under what is known as a settlement. 

When the settlement of land revenue is made, a 
careful record is prepared of the villagers’ privileges, 
rights and obligations under it. One of the rights lies 
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in the succession of the tillage or occupancy of the land 
in the family or to the heirs of the occupier. In some 
cases the villagers have to subscribe either in kind or 
in cash towards the payment of the officers of the village 
(such as the Kotwal or watchman). That is one obliga- 
tion; another is that in consideration of a slight reduction 
in their land revenue, for which allowance is made at 
the time of settlement, villagers are expected to supply 
officers of the Government with their requirements when 
camping within the village limits. Men are needed _,to 
pitch tents, others to bring water; the officers require 
milk, chickens and eggs for their tables, and their 
servants want rice, flour, pulse, etc., for their cooking 
pots. All these have to be supplied on payment for 
which a regular tariff is drawn up and carefully 
scrutinized by the Deputy Commissioner as to its 
fairness. 

In the old days much of the work was done for 
nothing. The pitching of tents, for instance, was looked 
upon as the natural thing for villagers to do when an 
officer was their guest. They liked to see him there, 
and received him with the traditional hospitality of the 
East. Touring officers brought nice looking horses, 
elephants and camels for the children to see. Some- 
times there was a mem-sahib, even European children, 
to intrigue the curiosity of the ladies of the village. 
The visits were rare and welcome, so much so that the 
officers were frequently embarrassed by a village flatly 
refusing to receive any payment for camp supplies, 
saying that they were honoured in having him for a 
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guest even if it were for so short a time as twenty-four 
hours. 

Then, with the blessings of education, came the 
agitators, and an order from the Government that every- 
thing must be paid for, including the pitching of tents 
and the carriage of water; and special travelling allow- 
ances were granted to Government servants to meet the 
expenses. 

Yet, in spite of all that we hear in the political world, 
India happens to be an extremely conservative country. 
Subordinates of the various departments grabbed their 
travelling allowances as extra pay, and toured all the 
more in order to draw larger sums from this new source, 
and, although the villagers had, consequently, more 
trouble in looking after their visitors they, on their part 
at least, were too conservative to expect or demand 
payment, and the touring officials much too “ old- 
fashioned ” to dream of making payment to those whom 
they considered should think it a privilege to serve them. 

With the introduction of Government’s well-meant 
remedy for a doubtful evil, real hardship began to be 
felt by those villages which were situated on frequently 
toured routes. High officials were really not concerned, 
partly because their travels were restricted in order to 
save the villagers trouble, but mainly because they were 
scrupulously careful not only in making payment them- 
selves, but in seeing that servants and camp followers 
did the same. 

Of course, when the very highest in the land tours, 
special preparations have to be made, as is the case in 
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all countries. There is no resentment at the trouble 
given on such occasions, indeed, those concerned take 
pride in having so great a man in their midst. 

Enlightened princes of Native States have been aware 
of abuses of the system and have passed laws stopping 
begar altogether. But, from all accounts they are 
even more conservative in their application of the law 
than officials in British India. 

Few people have any idea of the power which servants 
in certain Government departments have over ignorant 
villagers with whom they come into contact. Whether 
subordinate magistrates, police, excise or—in the jungle 
—forest officials; men, often poorly paid for highly 
responsible work, are certain to look round for means 
of supplementing their pay or standard of living. 
Unless carefully watched by their superior officers and 
heavily jumped upon when caught out, these men are 
sure to live on the land where they wander; the police 
constable wants his bedding and cooking pots carried to 
the next village fifteen miles away, two coolies are 
taken for the work; the constable draws travelling 
allowance for the journey, but the coolies are not paid. 
His sergeant travels in greater comfort and demands a 
cart. He gets it, but the cartman receives nothing, and 
dares not ask for anything. The tehsildar’s chaprasss 
expects the same privileges as the constable and the 
tehssldar is, after all, the local magistrate, and 1 is more 
important even than ‘the police. 

Woe betide the man that refuses service or demands 
‘payment ! 
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Occasional visits once or twice a year hurt no village 
but Amgaon now had its fill of these bloodsuckers. 
Shopkeepers, water carriers, tent pitchers and others 
were thoroughly tired of the continual demands on 
them. One day the police sub-inspector comes. He 
brings an orderly with him. A man must bring water, 
another must bring firewood and a third must cut grass 
for the horse. Rice, curry and flour are required. A 
man is wanted to help grind up curry powder. Clari- 
fied butter (gs) is always in demand in unreasonable 
quantities. 

Next day it is an official of another department, and 
so the begar goes on. 

Chandnoo, who had only been outside the forests 
once before when he came to this same village with 
Bodnel was greatly interested in all that he saw. He 
and Lamu camped beneath a tree a little way from the 
village. After they had cooked some food and rested, 
they strolled through the busy bazaar. A man 
approached them clothed in white, with a scarlet sash 
across his shoulder in which a brass plate was fixed. He 
bore himself as one in authority. 

“ Here you two ! ” he said, addressing them, “ Come 
and carry sticks for my master.” 

Lamu and Chandnoo carried sticks for two hours for 
the benefit of the hospital assistant under the eyes of 
his orderly. Released at last they were seized by a 
policeman who made them help pitch a tent. After 
that they were made to do various odd jobs for the 
polie inspector. In the evening the village watchman 
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told them to be ready in the morning for more jobs. 
No one thought of payment nor did the two jungle men 
dare to mention it. The villagers of Amgaon were 
pleased to find someone who would do their fagging 
for them. Lamu was a philosopher, and said: 

“It is always thus except where our Bodnel Sahib 
rules. I will return to Bamni, but if thou wouldst 
claim thy reward, follow that road till thou reachest 
the railway, then buy a ticket. Perchance thou will find 
other travellers going that way who will help thee if 
thou will carry part of their burdens for them.” So 
they parted. 

That night the climax of oppression was reached at 
Amgaon with a serious scandal. The police sub- 
inspector had paid an unusual number of visits to the 
village, his reasons given to headquarters being that he 
suspected crime. The real object of his journeys was 
the beautiful but respectable wife of one of the villagers. 
At first he had tried peaceful methods and did his best 
to ingratiate himself with the lady. His advances 
received no encouragement. Indeed, the lady’s hus- 
band said rude things to the sub-inspector in the bazaar. 

Then the husband was bullied and the lady 
threatened, but with no result. Finally, a trumpery 
case was got up against the man and he was arrested. 
He could only be held for twenty-four hours by the 
police, but it was thought long enough for the villain’s 
purpose. That night, the husband safely in the lock- 
up, the sub-inspector visited his house. The unfortu- 
nate woman fled terrified when she heard him come, and 
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screaming as she ran across the fields, she reached the 
jungle where she concealed herself. 

And the scar-faced tiger killed her. 

Early next morning there was uproar and danger of 
a serious riot. Fearing the fury of the villagers, the 
sub-inspector of police released his prisoner from the 
lock-up. 

Chandnoo, who had started along the road through 
the plains before it was light and travelled alone, was 
more than half-way to the railway before he stopped 
for his mid-day rest. It was a relief to him to be in a 
country where there was no danger from a man-eating 
tiger, no such animal daring to venture beyond the 
limits of the forest. Just as he rose to finish the re- 
maining fifteen miles of his journey, a perspiring, dust- 
covered man came from the direction of Amgaon. 
Seeing Chandnoo, he said: 

““ Goest thou to the railway and to headquarters ? ” 

“I go to headquarters ”, replied Chandnoo. 

“ Let us go together, but haste thee ! ” said the other 
man. “ I seek a Sahib that justice may be done.” 

And he burst into tears. 

When their train reached the headquarters’ station, 
the grief-stricken man left Chandnoo, rushed to the 
Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow, burst recklessly 
through the cordon of orderlies and private servants 
and threw himself at the Deputy Commissioner’s feet, 
clasping his knees as that official read the newspaper in 
the verandah of his bungalow. 

The Deputy Commissioner felt uncomfortable and 
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orderlies and servants were shocked when the aggrieved 
widower of Amgaon burst into tears, gasping between 
his spasms of sobbing: 

“ Justice |! King of Kings! Protector of the Poor ! 
Justice ! ” 

The Deputy Commissioner listened and in the 
evening he started out to Amgaon with the District 
Superintendent of Police. There he learnt much of 
the blessings of the road. He remembered Bodnel’s 
words as the sick man was being carried, delirious, to 
the railway and he blamed himself for forgetting the 
warning. A few days later news came that Bodnel was 
returning. 

The story of how Chandnoo went with his wild dog’s 
skin will be told by Chandnoo himself in a later chapter. 
He returned to Amgaon soon after the two officers 
arrived there. Chandnoo was as penniless as ever. 
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THere are usually two points of view to every question, 
sometimes more. Generally speaking, we side our- 
selves with suffering humanity and the more law- 
abiding section of the community. Sometimes an outlaw 
succeeds in earning popular sympathy, Robin Hood, for 
example. It must be confessed that the views of the 
Sheriff of Nottingham on the outlaw would be interest- 
ing, if printable. So far as the tiger was concerned, 
public opinion was unanimously against him. Yet he 
had a case. People like Chandnoo and the Baigas, of 
course, looked upon the tiger as a public nuisance against 
whom any methods of warfare, whether by poison or 
occult powers, were honourable and to be commended. 
The Government who offered a reward for the beast’s 
destruction, took the same view, and although the en- 
lightened Government of India does not as yet number 
sorcery amongst its many departments, there can be 
little doubt that the black art would receive official 
encouragement if it could be proved to be efficacious in 
dealing with public pests. The Local Government set 
about its job of dealing with the man-eater in the most 
practical way at its disposal by publishing the reward for 
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its destruction in the official gazette. There were about 
a dozen other tigers and panthers in other districts 
equally distinguished. 

The tiger’s case might be reviewed. Originally, a 
perfectly harmless beast to mankind, preying on the 
wild creatures of the forest, not even raiding village 
cattle, he had, after an unfortunate love affair, made his 
first mistake in killing a village bullock. He did it, of 
course, because he was hungry. It was perhaps stupid 
to annoy man by killing one of his cattle. It was 
natural for the tiger to lie up in a comfortable place 
after killing, but hardly wrong to defend himself with 
his own powerful weapons when he found that man had 
cut off his retreat. It was a misfortune for all con- 
cerned that the deaf woman should have blundered into 
the famished beast, for if this had not happened it is 
very doubtful if the tiger would have taken to a man- 
eating career. Once committed to crime, the tiger 
found it the easiest way of getting his living. That is 
the tiger’s case; a poor one, perhaps, which no jury 
would consider for a moment, and the tiger knew it. 

He was an outlaw with every man’s hand against 
him. Everybody wanted to hear that he was dead. 

Soon after the reward for his destruction was 
published in the Gazette and by beat of drum in the 
bazaars, the tiger began to realize what a harassed life 
that of an outlaw’s is. Fearing the wild dogs, he left 
the Matinara valley and the Bamni area for the Maniari 
basin and Amgaon. There he killed the woman who - 
had run away in the night from the police inspector. 
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Meanwhile the two European officers were camped 
at Amgaon village where they were holding an enquiry 
into the misdoings of the police. Chandnoo was waiting 
at the village after his visit to headquarters until he 
could join a party going back to Bamni, not daring to 
risk the journey alone. Meanwhile, he took enormous 
interest in the camp of the two officers. Their servants 
and scarlet-banded orderlies seemed to him to be in- 
numerable. Chandnoo knew well that he was quite 
safe from the tiger if he kept away from the forest, so 
he camped under a tree in the fields where the prowling 
beast would never dare venture. 

The villagers were so upset, and anxious to give 
evidence against their human oppressors that for a 
while they took no measures against the tiger, beyond 
recovering the remains of the woman for burial. The 
next thing to happen was that while the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the Superintendent of Police were con- 
tinuing their enquiry which had lasted for some three 
days, the tiger pounced on a woman who was collecting 
sticks for her house on the edge of the forest near the 
river, which very nearly led to the tiger’s undoing. 
After killing her, the tiger followed his natural instinct 
of making for the nearest covert. In the middle of a 
dense mass of thorny creepers where he carried her, he 
ate as much as he could, greedily and hastily, then in 
full knowledge that a party would soon come to rescue 
the remains for burial, he slunk away for safer refuge. 
Thick scrub alongside the river gave him covert for 
retreat; following this line for half a mile he took 
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advantage of some tamarisk and willows in the river 
bed to go down for a drink. His thirst quenched, he 
crossed over the sandy bed of the river, screened by 
the scrub and passed into a small mala where it joined 
the river. He was far too cunning to lie up in cover 
near the scene of his crime; on the other hand he knew 
the danger of daylight travel. The wala suited him 
well, He knew that the rescue party would go to where 
he had left the remains of the woman, that always 
happened, but once he had eaten his fill he took no more 
interest in his kills, realizing the danger of their neigh- 
bourhood, his sole interest being to avoid the place 
where he knew men would go to kill him. Hence his 
movements upstream and the tracks he left in the 
sand. 

The village shtkari, a grizzled veteran armed with a 
rusty Brown Bess musket found the tracks, followed 
them for a short distance and returning quickly, reported 
the news to the two Sahibs. The accused man might 
be a nuisance, but he could wait; the tiger who was 
possibly the greater enemy of mankind would not wait. 
the case was adjourned and the Court closed for the 

ay. 

The two Sahibs went out at once with the village 
shtkari. Yes, there could be no doubt of it, the tiger 
after drinking had walked under the bank of the river 
and turned into the very same mala as he had taken 
refuge in ‘ix months ago. The two Englishmen and 
the village shskari went further up the river to see if 
the tracks had returned to it. There were no signs of 
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them and it seemed almost certain that the tiger was 
lying up in the same bit of forest as he had been beaten 
out of before. Indeed, such was the case, although the 
late October vegetation of the place gave it a very 
different appearance to that in March, which might have 
accounted for the tiger’s mistake. Green grass took the 
place of the dried up summer herbage, the covert was 
densely thick with leaves, climbers and tall grasses. 
The gardenia scrub was thicker, other plants, lifeless 
and unnoticed in the hot weather were growing between 
the gardenias which no longer scented the air with their 
bloom. And there were spiders; enormous great 
velvet-bodied creatures of every colour and large as 
tennis balls, horrible nightmare insects living in webs 
that extended from tree to tree and across the ala, 
their sticky threads catching in men’s faces and across 
their necks and arms, so that when they walked through 
the forest they must hold sticks in front to break the 
enormous cobwebs. The spiders, harmless to man, but 
grim in appearance, fled when their carefully prepared 
homes were destroyed, some falling on the men’s 
shoulders. 

This time the tiger had no unwieldly bullock to drag 
through the obstructions in the mala. He merely sought 
a place of quiet where he could sleep undisturbed away 
from avenging man. ‘Travelling some way along the 
nala he curled up in the warm sun and slept. Did he 
recognize the place as that of his earlier adventures ? 
Was he reckless in taking refuge there after his previous 
lesson of its danger? He probably knew where he 
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was; he certainly knew where he had left the remains 
of his human kill. What he did not know was that 
his tell-tale tracks in the sand of the river bed 
had revealed his position. So feeling secure, he 
slumbered. 

Meanwhile scarlet-banded orderlies and police were 
sent out to the thickly populated villages of the plains to 
collect beaters, while the Sahibs took council with the 
aged shikeri. Chandnoo, who had no wish to be the 
village fag, had managed to keep himself inconspicuous, 
but when the beaters were collected he joined up with 
them willing to earn a few pennies and to gain some 
more experience. Convinced that only “ our ” Bodnel 
Sahib could kill this tiger, he watched the arrangements 
for the beat with the contempt of the jungle-born for 
the plainsman. 

“ Tt will be easy ”, he heard the shékari tell the Sahibs, 
‘there has been a beat held in this same place before, 
probably for the same tiger; we know his line of retreat. 
Let the two Sahibs come with me and I will place them 
in position.” 

A Gond stood near Chandnoo, a man from Deosarai 
of the forest, not a Baiga, of course, but not a plains- 
man, therefore a creature of some reason. 

“ They will not kill this tiger ”, he said to the Gond. 

“Why?” 

‘¢ Their plans are bad. That old shskeri with a gun 
talks too much. Those men of the plains selected as 
stops are afraid. The Sahibs make no plans to warn 
us if the tiger turns back.” 
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‘¢ But ”, replied the Gond, “the tiger is there and 
they may kill it.” 

“ No ”, answered Chandnoo, “ only our Bodnel Sahib 
can kill this tiger.” 

Optimism prevailed, however, all thinking that now 
at last this public pest would be brought to account. 
Were there not two Sahibs ? And cannot Sahibs do all 
things well ? 

Narain Balkrishna, poor lunatic, was so confident of 
the success of the day that in anticipation of their earning 
the distinction, he decorated the two officers with the 
most noble and exalted order of the Cow, the Horse, 
the Pig, the Elephant and the Baby Elephant. After 
the imposing ceremony of presentation, he retired from 
the proceedings, convinced that he had done more than 
his share. 

The two Sahibs moved off with the shskart and a 
large party of stops. They reached the tree where 
Bodnel had sat and fired at the tiger. Once again a 
machan was tied on the same poles as Bodnel had fixed 
across the branches of the tree. The Deputy Com- 
missioner wished to have another machan put up on one 
side so that they could cover more ground, but the old 
shtkaré was so certain that the tiger would go under 
that same tree that he insisted on both the Sahibs sitting 
in it so as to bring a heavier fire on the tiger. They 
gave way reluctantly. After they were settled down 
and the shskar# had placed his stops and gone back to 
start the beat, the policeman whispered: 

“‘ The line of retreat may be all right for an ordinary 
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tiger, but this one has been in the beat before. I can- 
not think that he will be so great a fool as to take the 
same line again.” 

“J agree ”, said the Deputy Commissioner, “ but it 
is best to follow local opinion.” 

The policeman, who knew something of tiger hunting, 
was probably right. This was no normal tiger. Usually 
they can be relied upon to take the same line as their 
predecessors, there being trees in well-known beats from 
which tiger after tiger has been killed in almost exactly 
the same place at different times. There are ways in 
the jungle made by nature, invisible and often unknown 
to humans, yet taken by animals as naturally as a man 
follows a well defined foot-path across the fields. How 
are our footpaths formed? Why do some of our 
English roads follow so twisted a course for no apparent 
reason? In years long back a man living in a lone 
hut was courting a maid two miles away. Each evening 
he went to woo her and in his journeys to and fro, some- 
times in her company, he would follow the same line, 
twisting here and there for no apparent reason. A 
shepherd going to the fold does not take a bee line, his 
way deviates for reasons of which he is unaware, but 
each day his feet tread the same path and make a track. 
Later he took his pack animals along it; they made a 
more permanent way. Then his children took a cart 
along it. Now motor cars hoot their way around the 
corners. 

So it is with the beasts of the forests. Their way 
is often invisible to man, but it is there none the less. 
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Chandnoo lined up with the rest of the beaters, 
resolved to keep company with the Gond. Soon the 
shikari escorted by a party of men came and started the 
beat. 

At about noon, the tiger who had curled up in the 
full glare of the sun for warmth found the mid-day 
heat too great for his comfort, so he got up to shift 
his position into the shade. As he was lying down again 
he heard men talking. The normal thing of course; 
men always chattered and shouted after he had taken 
toll of them. His was a harassed life since he had 
taken to a career of crime. These men seemed to be 
rather near though. No doubt they were going to look 
for him close to where he had left the remains of his 
victim. Let them look there. They would not find 
him. He composed himself for more sleep, satisfied 
with his cunning. He woke again with a start, spring- 
ing to his feet. There was a terrific noise of men 
shouting, beating drums and firing guns near the river. 
More, they were coming his way. Springing into the 
nala he moved hastily up its bed splashing now and 
again through the water. The terrifying noises followed 
him. The tiger took almost exactly the same line as 
he did when he was driven along the same mala six 
months before. He now realized where he was and 
the mistake he had made. There was no question of 
facing the beaters and fighting; there were far too many 
of them and they were noisy. No, the only thing to 
do was to get away from the place as quickly as possible. 
Remembering that men fired noisy guns at him from 
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out of trees, he waited, crouching under the gardenias, 
looking up into the higher trees around him. A 
hundred yards away from where the two officers waited 
for him he stopped. No. Not that way. NO! NO! 
He roared. 

The beaters heard his bellows, crowding together in 
their fright. 

“Go on! ” shouted Chandnoo. “Goon! He 1s 
there! Drive him on to the Sahibs! ” 

The stops shivered with fright in their trees while 
the tiger crouched listening to them. He would not 
£0 OM. 

“NO!” he roared. “NEVER! ” 

The two Sahibs waited, their hearts thumping against 
their ribs. 

The beaters took courage, shouting themselves hoarse. 
The tiger moved to one side, fearful of facing an open 
patch: a stop saw him coming; the beast stood for a 
moment, belching his fury at the terrified man who 
stammered his fright in the tree. The very leaves 
shook with the bellows of the beast’s fury and the trees 
echoed the challenge. Then the tiger charged; bound- 
ing across an open patch he sprang at the man in the 
tree, missing him by inches. There was no shot, this 
man could not hurt him! Miuttering his rage, he 
crashed through a thicket, thus making his escape, 
grumbling and grunting on his way. 

*‘ Damn ”, cursed two Sahibs, simultaneously. 

“I told you so ”, said Chandnoo to his Gond friend. 

After that the Sahibs returned to camp in no frame 
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of mind for an impartial judicial enquiry. 
The tiger left Amgaon alone for a long time. It 
was no place for him. Seeking new ground in 
Kawardha State he found an easy victim cutting bam- 
boos in the depth of the forest. The man had no fear 
of sudden death, the tiger not having gone that way 
before. He just disappeared as men sometimes dbo in 
the jungle. Then the man-eater killed a child near'the 
village and was seen. So he shifted ground aay. 
Following a dusty cart track during the night, he lay 
up near it during the day, attacking the first bullpck 
cart that came along it in the evening, killing the driver 
and letting the terrified bullocks go. The road which 
led through the jungle was much used and gave hi 
an ideal hunting ground. He knew when food i. 
coming by the sound of the bullock bells. He did not 
kill wantonly, only enough to satisfy his hunger. After 
a week of heavy casualties, the carts went in convots. 
At first, the new plan of defence made the tiger nervots. ' 
Later, he plucked up courage again, attacking the fi,st 
or last in the line. \ 
At about that time Lieut. Gerald Anthony of —— 
Horse heard of the man-eater and the reward offertd 
for its skin. Wangling ten days’ leave he went fo 
Amgaon. There he heard of the tiger’s doings 
Kawardha and made two forced marches to reach — 
place. “Toney ” Sahib was a man of no mean courage; 
moreover, he thought. He knew nothing about dri 
a bullock cart but meant to learn. Selecting a pair 
very old bullocks he took lessons in the art of dri 
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them in a safe place. It was not easy. The bullocks 
hated him. He was clumsy and smelt strangely to 
them. He had not too much time, so after a week’s 
intensive course of “bovitation” he dressed as a 
native, then tying loud ringing bells on to the 
bullocks’ necks he started on a perilous drive through 
the forest. 

He admitted afterwards to his friends that he felt 
nervous. He had carefully stopped all traffic along the 
road for two days before his adventure so that the tiger 
would be hungry. He felt a little uneasy that the tiger 
might have shifted his ground to somewhere else where 
food was more certain. The high walls of trees closed 
on him ominously as he left the safety of the fields for 
the shaded forest. The bullocks behaved well. On 
his outward journey nothing happened. After going 
about ten miles he stopped, turned his bullocks with 
‘commendable skill, ate some sandwiches and started 
home again. The pair went well, knowing that they 
had their noses turned towards byre and food. The 
bells made a splendid noise. Turning a bend, the 
bullocks suddenly swerved to one side. “ Toney ” saw 
the tiger coming, dropped therreins and clutched his rifle. 
As he fired the cart upset and the bullet went wide of 
its mark, ricochetting off a bamboo. The tiger, 
thoroughly alarmed, turned in its bound and vanished 
into the security of the deeper forests. “Toney ” 
followed, leaving the bullocks to stampede home. He 
did not find the tiger. It was too frightened. Late 
that evening a very dusty “ Toney ” walked into camp, 
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packed up and reached cantonment just in time to save 
himself a wigging for exceeding his leave. 

By now the man-eater was sii harassed, 
almost too frightened to kill. 

Chandnoo and the Baigas of Bamni were more than 
ever convinced that only one person could kill it. With 
relief they heard the news that Bodnel was returning 
from leave and would soon be back. 
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Love is too temperamental an affair for all male 
creatures to behave alike under its influence. Some 
become sullen and dangerous like the bull bison, others 
take the conceit of peacocks, hares go mad, while even 
humans have been guilty of abnormal behaviour when 
wooing a mate. Much depends on the progress of the 
suit. Wild animals, of course, take what they want 
and can get by their weight and skill in fighting possible 
rivals, which simplifies their love affairs. Perhaps, 
because organized man has made laws forbidding 
violence, and society, tribal or otherwise, has generally 
succeeded in limiting marriage within social circles, 
human love affairs are much more complicated than 
those of the beasts. Moreover, the female of the 
human species can talk. 

Chandnoo was not one of those who take their 
love affairs lightheartedly. He had the black feeling 
common to some men when they suspect that Cupid’s 
business is not flourishing in the way they would wish. 
Moreover, he was oppressed by all the mysteries and 
magic in which he was entangled and appeared to centre. 
His dream warned him that he would not get something 
that he wanted at once. That something undoubtedly 
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was Padmini. Then came the Chela’s curse at Amgaon 
leading to the tiger’s mauling of Bodnel, 2 man almost 
worshipped as a god by Padmini, and the awful conse- 
quences of the wounded tiger escaping to deal such 
fearful destruction on human lives in the forest. Old 
man Jangloo was not as encouraging as he might be, 
thought the love-sick Chandnoo. He, Chandnoo, and 
Bodnel, were to hunt the tiger together, the two of 
them, yet it seemed from the seer’s prophecy that only 
one would survive. He had no wish to die himself; 
life with the love of Padmini was precious to him. Yet, 
if he survived, and Bodnel were slain, Padmini would 
never forgive him. Last of all, there was Padmini’s 
determination, backed by old man Jangloo, that she 
would not be married until the scourge of the forest was 
disposed of. Padmini, as became the daughter of a 
house whose head was the final arbiter in tribal cere- 
monies and etiquette, was a great upholder of old 
customs. She had her own ideas of how and where to 
spend a honeymoon in a manner followed by her for- 
bears. Perhaps it was because of this that she was 
determined that no marriage of hers would be celebrated 
until the tiger was safely out of the way. There is an 
old custom among the Baigas, now dying out, of spend- 
ing honeymoons in the forest with leaves for a bed and 
leaves for a roof, much as Naga Baiga and Nangi Baigin 
spent theirs in the garden of Eden. She said nothing 
of this to Chandnoo, confining her discussion of the 
subject with him to her absolute decision that the tiger 
must be killed before they married. 
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Meanwhile, Chandnoo served the old man, and the 
jobs were irksome; the boy would sooner be out in the 
forest, hunting beasts with Lamu, but because he had 
to do service and by that means was earning his right 
to marry Padmini, he carried out his tasks as cheerfully 
as he could in spite of his gloomy forebodings. 

On a mid-November day, when the air was cold and 
misty and men kept their blankets still wrapped over 
them while they worked in the morning, a forest guard, 
escorted by four villagers from Bara Katchar arrived 
in Bamni. He had made the twelve-mile journey in 
fear and trembling and only came because he had been 
ordered. All the party were pleased to arrive within 
the sanctuary of the village square and threw down 
their axes and their baggage with relief. 

“The jungle Sahib comes next week ”, announced 
the forest guard, “prepare his camping ground and 
have plenty of firewood and grass ready for him.” 

“ Does our Bodnel Sahib come? ” asked old man 
Jangloo. 

“ Bodnel Sahib comes ”, replied the guard, 

The news spread through the village and at once it 
seemed as if a great load was taken off their minds. 
“ Our ” Bodnel Sahib was coming. All would now be 
well. Chandnoo ran to Padmini with the news, soon 
to be called back by Jangloo to begin the work of 
preparation for the camp. 

A week later Bodnel arrived, accompanied by the 
fat forest ranger and a following of men from Bara 
Katchar. He had walked the whole distance with rifle 
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ready in case of an encounter with the tiger. Going 
straight to the fire in the middle of the village square 
he stood in front of it to dry his clothes soaked in the 
dew of the forest. He looked well. His tired ex- 
pression of the previous hot weather had been replaced 
by a restful smile and there was the colour of an 
English summer on his cheeks. The Baigas grinned 
him a welcome. 

The work of the tree fellings had only been half 
done in his absence; operations in clearing fire lines had 
not even been begun; indeed, thanks to the man-eating 
tiger, all forest conservancy was at a standstill. Worst 
of all, very nearly fifty men had been killed by the 
tiger—a terrible total. Perhaps some of those victims 
were those of intriguing murder, like Nana the forest 
guard, but the blame was the beast’s. 

The tiger had to be destroyed. Bodnel had already 
heard of the many failures to kill it. The man who 
had peppered it with slugs, the fiasco of the second beat 
at Amgaon, and “ Toney’s” brave effort with the 
bullock cart on the road. No doubt there had been 
other narrow escapes for the beast in the wide area of 
his raids into Mandla, Rewa, and even as far away as 
Balaghat, of which no news was to hand. For the 
brute went long distances, often leaving a locality for 
protracted periods, then returning when men felt the 
security of his absence, adding more easy victims to his 
total. 

They held council of war in the village square. 

“When did he last kill here ? ” asked Bodnel. 
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“ Protector, when in one day he slew Nana the forest 
guard and Daru.” 

“ How came Daru to be here ? ” Bodnel asked them 
sternly, “‘ there is no permission for liquor shops in my 
villages.” 

No one dared answer him. 

“When was he last seen? ” asked Bodnel. 

“ Protector ”, they said, “a month ago he tried to 
take Padmini. None saw him but we all heard him as 
he went away, frightened by the wild dogs.” 

“ That is the first time I have heard good of a wild 
dog ”, replied Bodnel, who hated the brutes. ‘“ Are 
the dogs still here then? ” he continued. 

“ Protector ”, said Lamu, speaking for the first time, 
“there are many dogs in this forest. Last week they 
killed a stag”, continuing, with a satisfied smile, “ we 
drove them off and still eat the venison.” 

Returning to the subject of the tiger, he asked them 
how such a cunning brute was to be killed. Ordinary 
methods, he said, seemed useless, so artful had the out- 
law become. 

Then they all looked at one another nervously, 
remembering the wise words of old man Jangloo, the 
Seer. 

“ By Jadw—magic”’, said one, bolder than the rest. 

“ I know no magic ”, said Bodnel, “ nor do I believe 
in it”, cautiously he continued, “ but you have your 
magic, what does your magic say? ” 

Old man Jangloo, who seemed to be asleep with his 
head between his knees, muttered to the ground. 
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“ What does he say ? ” asked Bodnel, trying to catch 
the words. But no one dared interpret for him. 

“‘ Speak, Baba,” he said to the old man. “ Speak 
boldly the words that be in thy mouth, and fear 
not.” 

Then the old man looked up, his face grey and lined 
with age. 

‘“‘ Protector, it was the curse, the curse of the man 
when the dog frightened his master and men laughed.” 

“‘T had forgotten that ”, replied Bodnel, “ but curses 
are but idle words.” 

“But, Protector,” continued Jangloo feebly, “ this 
curse hurts, not only us of the jungle, but those of 
Amgaon.” Then the old man seemed to gather strength 
and rose to his feet, leaning on a bamboo staff which 
shook beneath his quivering weight. 

“Two go and two come, but one alone shall live” 
he replied, then turned towards his hut and left them. 

For a while they were all silent, till Bodnel spoke 
again to the assembled Baigas. 

‘Oh Baigas—Bhumeas—lords of the soil—I see but 
one way to kill this tiger. Next time he kills man let 
him feast in quiet, do not disturb him, but leave the 
body of the slain one where it lies, it is but a lifeless 
thing that can be sacrificed for the death of a murderer. 
Leave it, I say, but bring me word and I will come 
and wait by it to slay the tiger if by chance it 
returns.” 

So it was agreed and word went forth to all the other 
villages of the forest that when the tiger killed he 
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should be left in peace but news should be sent to 
Bodnel at once. 

That evening, while Bodnel smoked his pipe in a 
long chair in front of his tent, Chandnoo and Padmini 
came to speak to him. 

“ Protector ”, said Chandnoo, “ I am ready. Jangloo, 
Father of the Baigas, says that I may go with you to 
the hunting of this tiger.” 

“It is right ”, joined in Padmini, “ for it was in the 
saving of Chandnoo that our Sahib was hurt.” 

“IT remember thee ”, replied Bodnel. “ Thou art 
the boy that disobeyed orders. If thou wilt come with 
me thou must obey.” 

“JT will obey ”, said Chandnoo. 

“ He will obey ”, added Padmini. 

“Oh! ” laughed Bodnel, “ he will obey, will he? 
Is Padmini thy wife then ? ” 

“No, Sahib, not till this tiger be slain and I have 
also served Jangloo or pay him thirty rupees.” 

“J will give the thirty rupees if that is what thou 
wantest, and Padmini wills.” 

“No, Protector,” joined in Padmini, “ Chandnoo 
must earn the money and ”, she added, “ the tiger must 
first be slain.” 

“Very well. OhChandnoo. Thou shalt come with 
me as my personal shikars. I will give thee blankets 
for warmth and an advance of money for our journeys. 
Thou shalt receive pay.” 

So it came about that one of Chandnoo’s ambitions 
was realized. He had, with Jangloo’s consent, been 
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accepted as a professional shskeri attached to “ our” 
Bodnel Sahib. He was beginning to feel happier. He 
might win Padmini yet. 

‘Old man Jangloo had for a long time intended that 
Chandnoo should go with Bodnel, and Padmini had 
given him support. It seemed to him, grown wise in 
his years, that it would be better for Chandnoo to go 
away from the village for a while, until he should be 
in a position to marry Padmini. Away with Bodnel he 
could earn money and be out of possible mischief. 

The tiger had left Bamni and the Matinara valley. 
The wild dogs remained harassing the game. One 
early morning, Chandnoo departed from the village 
with Bodnel; he was the proud possessor of two new 
blankets. The Sahib carried his own rifle. Chandnoo 
followed him with his humble axe over his shoulder. 
Then they began the grand tour of the forests, first to 
Amgaon; then further west to Salgai, eastwards again 
to the top of the Chakmi Pass. They followed the 
boundary line of Mandla, visiting villages scattered 
here and there on the side of the Maikal Range. But 
there was no news of the tiger. Following the ridge 
eastwards they came to mighty Amakantak, then sink- 
ing the vale they traversed huge areas of bamboo 
jungle and crossed the railway line. Turning west 
again, they toured along the southern boundary of the 
forest where the rich crop-laden plains of Chattisgarh 
edge in towards the jungle. Still there was no news 
of the man-eater. He seemed to have vanished and 
men even hoped that he was dead. He may have 
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found an ample diet of game in some obscure forest 
where men did not tempt him, he may even have gone 
to a remote corner of Rewah State or even further 
east to Korea where he could have killed and feasted 
without the news going far. 

Some twelve miles east of Bamni where the bamboo 
forests wave and creak in the wind the railway line 
cuts through the jungle and trains destroy its peace, 
there is a lone railway station from which merchants 
export bamboos, timber, myrabolon nuts and other 
forest produce. Where the tiger came from, none 
knew, but there he reappeared and slew! He saw 
the pointsman leave the low building which called it- 
self a railway station and walk up the line in the evening 
to light the distant signal. The tiger followed him, 
keeping within the shelter of the jungle beyond the 
borrow pits which flanked the railway. The signal- 
man reached the distant signal where his actions 
appeared to the tiger to be unusual and probably 
dangerous. The tiger was certain that he had not been 
seen, yet this man climbed up a long ladder to get away 
from him. The scar-faced man-eater was uneasy; men 
in trees bring trouble, and although at one moment 
the tiger had prepared for the spring, as soon as his 
prey started up the ladder he slunk back frightened 
into the forest, whence he could watch the signalman 
unseen and safe. The man behaved strangely and 
suspiciously; when he got to the top of the ladder he 
paused to light a lamp. He did not sit there like 
most men that the tiger knew, waiting for him to come 
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and be shot at, but slowly: climbed down again. 
“ Very extraordinary ” thought the tiger as he watched 
from behind the green leaves. Reaching the gravel 
ballast of the railway the man walked slowly back along 
the path flanking the rails on the top of the low em- 
bankment. The tiger, still cautious, followed, keeping 
within the jungle. After a while the man heard in the 
distance the whistle of the oncoming train, and hurried 
towards the station lights. That quick change of pace 
settled his fate; the man-eater thinking his prey would 
escape him, forgot his fears and sprang. 

A few moments later the murderer standing over his 
victim in the forest, glared at the lights of the train 
as it roared past along the track. Then he ate what 
he could and cleared out. 

The telegraph was busy, and many “ practice ” 
messages were sent by a terrified Babu station-master 
to headquarters. 

A railway officer heard the news as he stepped out 
of the Bombay mail next morning. He wasted no time 
and travelling by railway trolley went out at once with 
his rifle. He sat all night over the remains of the 
poor porter, but the scar-faced tiger never returned to 
his kill. 

After that nothing was heard of the brute for a 
month, then many deaths were reported in a native 
state tothe north. The Rajah was a sportsman of great 
energy; and with a regard for his subjects he harassed 
the tiger with many beaters. Unfortunately, the 
arrangements for the beats were noisy. Baits were tied 
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up by the royal shékeris, and many were taken, but the 
tiger heard the men talking as they came to look at 
them in the morning, and being wise from experience 
he cleared out long before beaters and elephants arrived 
on the scene. 

About Christmas time he had a narrow escape. He 
came back into British Territory feeling that the Native 
State was becoming too dangerous for him, and arrived 
one night at Bara Katchar before any one suspected his 
appearance. 

The festive season in England is apt to be a bit of 
an ordeal for any but the children. Grown-ups have 
every appearance of being gay and boisterous, but the 
signs of joy are generally forced to conceal indigestion, 
boredom, and a desire for the more silent spaces of the 
earth. In India, where English children are a rarity, 
elder folks do not consider it undignified to let them- 
selves relax for once in a way, there Christmas means 
the longest public holiday in the year. At the time 
when the climate is at its very best, all offices, Govern- 
ment and business, are closed for ten days covering 
Christmas and New Year’s day. The railways grant 
cheap fares, and while those politically-minded travel 
long distances to practise their oratory, others turn 
their thoughts to the wild creatures of the forest, to the 
glow of the camp fire, to the whisper of leaves in the 
trees and the peace of a starlight night. 

That year Bodnel ran a Christmas shooting camp 
at Bara Katcher. He had eight baits tied up for tigers. 
Four of these were along the main fire line in places 
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likely to lead to successful beats, the other four were 
placed with the same object on paths and carefully 
chosen wale junctions. In addition, he had arranged 
for rides to be cut so that small-game beats for 
jungle fowl could be held. Then he had machans put 
up ready for deer drives, not that he liked this form 
of amusement, but because he realized that the great 
essential in a Christmas Camp is to keep the party busy. 
In addition, a villager was given the delightfully soft 
job of sitting on the bank of a pool twice a day for 
ten days before the camp was held, and throwing in 
dough to collect the fish. For the first few days none 
showed themselves, but, by Christmas time, the fish 
were jostling one another and almost leaping out of 
the water in their greed for the heavy fare. Here 
guests could amuse themselves with a rod any morning 
or evening, and provide a useful addition to the table 
as well. 

The party arrived the day before Christmas. The 
Deputy Commissioner came early, also his wife, known 
affectionately as “ Auntie”, and it was the capable 
“‘ Auntie ” who made the arrangements for feeding the 


The District Superintendent of Police, a young 
soldier from Meerut and a bank manager from Bombay 
completed the camp. All were old friends and as each 
rode into Bara Katchar and saw the lines of tents, he 
looked forward to as pleasant a period of ten days as 
it is possible for a healthy man to enjoy. 

Chandnoo was happily interested in these Sahibs and 
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the preparations for their amusement. H> was busy 
of course since his duties as Bodnel’s shékai included 
the tying up of baits for tigers, the preparation of 
ground for beats, etc.; although he had the help of the 
local villagers of Bara Katchar the responsibility for 
the proper arrangements rested with him, or at any rate, 
he thought so. In the evening he would go out with 
two other men, all armed, and tie up buffalo calves 
near suitable places for tiger beats, in the hope that 
one would be taken in the night. Early in the morn- 
ing he would lead the same party out to look at the 
baits, first from a distance in case a tiger should be 
there, then when it was seen that no tiger had accepted 
the meal so temptingly offered, they would loosen the 
calf, giving it food and water. There was little hope 
of killing the man-eater by these means, he was far too 
cunning to be caught out by such ordinary strategy, but 
other tigers, normal in their ways of life were there 
in plenty, and suffered. Still, although little had been 
heard of the marked man-eater in those parts lately, 
men went cautiously, armed, nervous of noises or 
shadows and quick to turn and grasp their weapons. 
After his day’s work was over, Chandnoo would sit 
on his heels with his blanket over his shoulder listening 
to Bodnel’s gramophone and watching the strange ways 
of the Sahibs. The Deputy Commissioner and the 
District Superintendent of Police he already knew, or 
rather had seen, at Amgaon. He had never seen a 
European lady before. ‘ Auntie” intrigued him. 
She wore skirts like the Banjara women that he had 
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watched on the road of the Chakmi Pass, her stockings 
were unusual and her hair grew in the most extra- 
ordinary way, not falling down her shoulders, but 
growing sideways and upwards in lumps. 

“Do all mem-sahibs grow hair like moss? ” he 
asked an orderly with whom he had made friends, the 
man who cleaned the rifle. | 

“It does not grow like that, Oh son of an owl,” 
replied the orderly, politely, “but is nailed on to her 
head, such being the custom.” 

“Ts her head then made of wood that she can drive 
nails into it? ” asked Chandnoo. 

“ God alone knows”, said the orderly piously. 

These Sahibs really were wonderful people, Chandnoo 
thought. This would be something to tell Padmini 
when he returned to Bamni. 

All the Sahibs sat around the camp fire drinking 
water that bubbled, while they smoked their pipes. 

Bodnel called Chandnoo, giving him some of his 
tobacco. Chandnoo accepted it politely, keeping it to 
show his friends. 

“ Any news of the marked man-eater, oh Chandnoo ?” 
he asked. 

“‘ Nay, Protector, none since he slew the man on the 
railway.” 

“ But be careful, Chandnoo. He may return at any 
time. Take no risks and see that all thy folk sleep 
within the circle of fires.” 

Chandnoo left them sitting round the fire talking of 
shooting, pigsticking and fishing as men do when they 
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get together in the East. The camp was a large one 
and as so often happens, many men herded together 
gave them a sense of security that none would feel if 
left alone at night in those terrible haunted forests. 
Nevertheless, their holiday had the spice of danger 
added to it, and a vague hope shared by the lowest 
menial that their presence there might lead to the 
death of the man-eater. 

On Christmas morning strings of leaves were hung 
round the camp from tent to tent, and a triumphal 
arch was erected with words of welcome written across 
it. This was the work of the forest ranger, who 
managed to borrow a canvas inscription from a school- 
master friend, who kept it in store for the annual 
inspection of his school. 

By nine o’clock when the early risers had returned 
from a morning prowl, a number of carts had arrived 
from the railway station. 

They decanted various contractors, landowners, 
officials and Indian friends coming to bring their good 
wishes in person for the “ Great Day ”, risking the 
perils of the way. 

Government wisely prescribes rules as to what gifts 
may be accepted by those in their employ. Within 
those limits (and perhaps a little beyond) came presents 
of fruit and other signs of good-will from the out of 
season mango and strange fruits from Bombay to tired 
tomatoes with skins wrinkled with age. All brought 
garlands, and soon each member of the party was gaily 
decked with those strings of heavily-scented blooms 
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which the European finds cold to his neck and em- 
barrassing to his feelings, but which, nevertheless, bring 
a warmth to his heart in appreciation of the sentiments 
expressed. 

Narain Balkrishna, who had come a long distance, 
gave to each member of the party a cardamom seed, 
solemnly investing the soldier and the banker with the 
order of the Cow, the Horse, the Pig, the Elephant 
and the Baby Elephant. 

Then, after breakfast, no kill being reported, the 
party beat the coverts for jungle fowl and peafowl. 

That night they drank to absent friends. Who in 
particular did each think of ? “ Auntie” of a small 
child left in the care of a sister at Cheltenham. The 
Deputy Commissioner remembered his mother. Sandy, 
the banker, thought of a crofter’s house in the High- 
lands, where at about that time his father would be 
returning from counting the sheep. The policeman 
thought first of a girl who had refused him last time 
he was home on leave, and then—pulling himself 
together—of another who was probably much nicer. 
The soldier’s thoughts were vague. The horse he rode 
in the Khadir, his pals in the regiment, his people at 
home, a keeper who taught him to shoot, his tutor who 
told him he-would never pass into Sandhurst, and 
rather a jolly girl he had met at Ascot and whose name 
he could not remember. Bodnel had a mother, and 
thinking of her sitting in front of the fire with a cat on 
her lap, his thoughts turned to the scar-faced tiger. 

During the next four days they were lucky, each 
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morning a kill being reported and they slew two tigers. 

Then, to keep them busy, Bodnel organized his 
“ mixed” beat. The jungle had been thoroughly 
disturbed by the tiger beats, and there could be no harm 
in having yet one more noisy day on which anything 
warrantable that came along might be shot. 

They were to have their eleven o’clock breakfast in 
the forest. This “Auntie” arranged. At nine they 
moved off from camp to take their positions in the 
machans which Chandnoo had put up some time before. 

The ground to be beaten was a low ridge about a 
mile long leading towards a higher and larger hill. 
The rocky slopes on either side were covered with 
bowing bamboos mixed with sal, saj, dark ebony and 
white-limbed dhaora trees. Creepers and vines en- 
twined themselves athwart the trees, between which 
sparse grass and low herbage with dwarf palms shaded 
the ground. The top of the ridge was covered with 
grass and a few wide-spreading trees, beneath which 
the deer love to sit and ruminate in the mid-day heat, 
free from flies and in a position where they can keep a 
quiet watch for prowling enemies. 

Bodnel disliked a mixed beat. Deer are very tricky 
creatures to drive, apt to get into a panic if too much 
noise is made, and to rush back through the beaters or 
outside through the stops. A silent beat is the best 
way of doing it, and that of course should be carried 
out down wind. Bodnel’s view was that the proper 
way to kill a deer is by fair stalking and not by driving. 
Chandnoo did not mind which way a beast was killed; 
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all meat to him was good. Realizing, however, that 
Christmas comes but once a year, and that holiday- 
makers must be kept busy, Bodnel had arranged the 
beat for their amusement. But he was not going to 
shoot a stag that way himself and decided to go with 
the beaters and see that a good line was kept by 
them. 

Chandnoo watched the lots being drawn for machans. 
Facing the beaters, the soldier was on the right flank 
near the bottom of the hill where with a footing on the 
better soil the trees showed a good height growth; the 
ground being well shaded had Iittle herbage to cover 
it. Next above him was Sandy, fully armed; on the 
top was the Deputy Commissioner, while the left flank 
slightly down the further slope, where the bamboos 
creaked and swayed in the breeze, was covered by the 
policeman. 

“ Auntie ” sat with her husband, while beneath their 
tree was the well-lined tiffin basket carefully hidden 
beneath a covering of grass. ‘ Auntie ” meant to keep 
the Stilton within shouting distance. 

Stops were put up in trees along both sides of the 
beat at the bottom of the hill. 

The general idea was that the deer, settling down 
for the mid-day chewing of the cud should, on being 
disturbed, follow the ridge with a view of reaching the 
higher hill beyond, and that in so doing any stag worthy 
of lead should be stopped by one of the guns in his 
passage. 

The wind was perfect for the drive. A gentle 
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the guns. 

Leaving the line of guns, Bodnel and Chandnoo 
walked back towards the beaters keeping well clear of 
the area to be beaten. They found them sitting in a 
silent row along the fire line from which the drive was 
to start. 

They rose to their feet as the two men approached. 
“ Now listen ”, said Bodnel, “ no shouting, remember; 
just tap your sticks. Keep a good line and don’t lose 
sight of your neighbour. I will be in the middle. Go 
slowly and don’t lag behind the others.” 

There are three parties mainly concerned in a beat. 

First, the sportsman who wishes to kill a beast, then 
there is a beast or possibly more than one that does not 
want to be shot; is frightened of man and wants to avoid 
him and runs away from the third party, ie., the 
beaters. Others take part in the play. The flanking 
stops try to keep it confined to the stage; and beasts, 
such as monkeys, hares, or an occasional mongoose show 
themselves like the “funny man” who keeps the 
audience amused, till those who take a more serious 
and leading part are ready to divert us. 

If we go to a play by ourselves and arrive early, our 
thoughts are apt to wander to our immediate neigh- 
bours and then to stray about with any odd idea that 
enters our head. So now, the soldier tried to remember 
the name of that Ascot girl he had thought of, from 
Ascot it was an easy change to horses and then, naturally, 
from horses to his banking account. He sighed with 
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envy at the huge sums which he imagined his neighbour 
Sandy handled in his bank. 

Sandy’s thoughts were taken up with the possibilities 
of catching a fish in the river he had just crossed. 
Then he switched over to his last salmon at home and 
schemes for another in a few months’ time.. 

“ Auntie” wondered if Bodnel was really pulling 
her leg when he asked her if she would chaperone a 
girl friend for him at the next Christmas camp. The 
Deputy Commissioner tried to remember the cards of 
an interesting bridge hand he had played two months 
ago in the Club, and the policeman’s thoughts were 
divided between the extremes of villainy and virtue in 
some of his constables. 

All four were to have a surprise in hearing a per- 
former not advertised for the day. 

The scar-faced tiger, frightened from his ground in 
the north by many harassing beaters, had moved the 
night before, to the low ridge about to be beaten. He 
was not particularly hungry and lay up in the hill with 
native caution, as being the least likely place for noisy 
beaters to look for a much hunted enemy. 

A bamboo clump gave him’ welcome shade, and 
although he did not exactly sleep, he had that lazy mid- 
day feeling when muscles relax. Suddenly he became 
alert. A man approached slowly, tapping the trees as 
he came. The tiger flattened himself out behind the 
array of organ-pipe bamboos. Here, indeed, was food 
walking into his larder. Then he heard another man 
tapping and yet another further away in the approach- 
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ing line of beaters. Finally, he heard taps coming 
towards him in one long, closely-spaced line. His 
attitude changed from that of aggression to suspicion, 
as he moved further away from the noises to think the 
situation over. Should he attack an unsuspecting man 
and risk a rescue from the others?  Hiesitating, he 
stopped, but when he saw a white man in a large hat 
approaching he turned, bounding away over some black 
rocks. Bodnel saw him, but he was gone before he 
could fire. He shouted: 

‘ Tiger! Make a noise to drive him on! ” And 
the magic word “ Bagh ! ” was passed up and down the 
line. As the men raised their voices in a great shout, 
those sitting ahead in their machans gripped their rifles 
and shifted their positions for a more comfortable shot. 

The tiger ran; he had been in beats twice before 
and knew that he might be trapped. Even now men 
might be in the trees above him to fire as he passed 
below. He stopped in the shade of a great rock. He 
dared not face the beaters, and he knew that danger 
lay ahead. So he slipped quietly down hill meaning 
to work his way out through-the bamboo jungle on his 
flank to a big mala. He would, on this line, have no 
open country to cross where he could he seen. He 
moved slowly for a quarter of a mile. Then, as he 
heard a man tapping his axe handle on the branch of a 
tree in front of him he slunk back into a patch of high 
grass. The beaters, now noisy, came closer and the 
tiger moved on, watching the trees for men; he went 
slightly forward and having passed the danger tree 
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turned left again in an endeavour to make his point. 
Another man tapped a tree in front of him. Time was 
pressing and the tiger grew impatient; he ran out 
roaring at the man, and crouching, bellowed at the 
enemy beyond his reach. Other stops in the neighbour- 
ing trees took up the tapping, then the man directly in 
front, seeing that the tiger would not move, shouted 
at him, and the brute gliding forward glared up at him 
showing clearly to the man the mark across his face. 

*< Nishan wallah! Adam khora Bagh\! Adam 
khora bagh\” 

And the cry was taken up along the line of stops as 
they shouted and cursed and blasphemed at him. 
They said rude things of his mother, yelling their 
doubt of her virtue; they called him a pig and a devil, 
and screamed intimate and coarse remarks about his 
sister who they maintained was the talk of the towns. 
Bodnel ran towards the riot as he had never run before, 
tearing his clothes in the sharp twigs of the bamboos; 
but he was too late, the tiger turned away roaring and 
grunting along the hill side, reaching the line of 
machans he raced like a flash between the soldier and 
the banker—and they both missed him! Difficult shots 
indeed, but a lucky bullet might have saved many lives. 

The deer had been frightened by the great noise, lost 
their heads, and stampeding in every direction except 
that of the machans, saved themselves. When the 
beaters came up Sandy was silent, his mind in torment. 
The soldier had many explanations as to how he came 
ee ils marked one | The man-eating tiger! The man-eating 
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to miss a rather difficult shot and the beaters shouted 
their experiences. 

“J saw him, the devil! The mark across his face 
too! Shiva’s mark! ” 

“ He ran away from me. I waved my axe at him.” 

“J sat here in the mohua tree. Then came the tiger. 
I tapped. He stopped and looked at me. I saw the 
mark on his face, when he roared at me. I was not 
afraid. He ate my Aunt last month. ‘Go on’, I? 
shouted, ‘ Go on ! and be killed you son ofa pig’. He 
roared at me. I said more things about his mother and 
his sister. Then he ran away from me. He was 
afraid of me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Bodnel, “ we had better go back 
to camp. Let’s have some breakfast first, the tiger is 
much too frightened to return.” 

That day a gloom settled over the camp and every 
member of the party thought of what might have been. 
And the camp followers and the villagers were afraid, 
no-one knowing whether he was safe. 

When the Christmas party broke up two days later, 
it was with the usual regrets plus a very big one for 
the lost man-eater. 

And a subaltern sitting in the train, Meerut bound, 
ceased to worry about his debts and wished, oh ! how 
he wished, that he could remember the name of the 
Ascot girl so that he could write and tell her about it. 
He needed sympathy. 

Chandnoo, too, needed sympathy, but he knew to 
whom he could go for it. 
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Arrer Christmas the tiger vanished from the Bamni 
forests for a long time. Bodnel waited in the neigh- 
bourhood for a fortnight with Chandnoo in the hopes 
of hearing of him again, but no reports came in. The 
man-eater had a huge area of forest in which to range 
and if he was not busy with his devilish work a long 
way off where his doings would not be reported, he was 
probably killing game quietly in an obscure corner of 
the forests where men did not venture. For no-one 
dared risk an encounter with him until definite news of 
his death was brought in. 

Imagine a dense forest covering an area as big as the 
county of Dorset which would represent the ground 
known to be covered by the tiger, then assume that the 
neighbouring counties of Devon, Wilts, Somerset and 
Hants are also forest clad, and fancy that the sea of the 
English Channel represents the rich Chattisgarh plains; 
it is possible then to gain some idea of the hopeless task 
of trying to find an animal marvellously gifted by 
nature with the capacity for concealment in mixed light 
and shade, whose very nature it is to lurk in the shelter 
of the grass and the undergrowth. The only place 
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where the animal could not possibly hide was in the 
open plains of Chattisgarh; there men could work, visit 
bazaars, celebrate marriages and live their normal lives 
with no fear of sudden death by the teeth and claws 
of a terrible striped nightmare. They heard of the 
beast, of course, its blood guilt was the talk of the 
bazaars. Inside the forest the tiger might be anywhere 
and nervous folk expected him to be everywhere. A 
creeping enemy that sprang from the undergrowth be- 
hind men’s backs. It can be compared to a trout living 
in the dark depths of some great Jake, which is known 
to lurk somewhere beneath the great expanse of water, 
waiting silently until it sees something that it wants, a 
little fish in trouble perhaps, a sticky-winged fly 
struggling on the surface of the water; a dark body 
moves up noiselessly, there is a ripple, maybe a splash, 
sometimes a fin shows, then there is quiet again. The 
only way for the angler to locate the fish is to see the 
ringed ripple on the water as the fish rises to feed. 

So it was with this tiger. But like many an old trout, 
he had grown wise and cautious, knowing from hard 
experience the hazards of careless feeding. Bodnel was 
a great hunter of tigers and applied his knowledge 
skilfully to accomplish the end of the man-eater. He 
and Chandnoo knew every track, footpath and ala that 
the beast might take in its nightly prowls when it could 
safely leave the shelter of the undergrowth. There 
they tied up baits for him but he never took them. If 
he could be persuaded to kill one of those temptingly 
offered calves it would be possible to have a rough idea 
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of his position—only a rough idea, for the beast did not 
lie up near his kills nor did he return to them like a 
normal tiger. 

Bodnel felt terribly responsible for the misery and 
loss caused by the beast. There was no doubt that the 
man-eater was the same tiger that he had wounded and 
that had mauled him. The mark on its face identified 
it. If he had not made such a mess of his shot the 
beast would never have taken to his evil ways. The 
forest revenue was suffering seriously, no-one from the 
plains daring to risk his life by venturing into the jungle 
for the extraction of forest produce. Worse, it was 
impossible to clear the fire lines in time for the 
approaching season of forest fires. Bodnel realized 
that if a fire crossed the boundary line into his forests 
the work of years of conservancy would be destroyed in 
twenty-four hours. 

Meanwhile there were other forests to be inspected 
‘beyond the Chattisgarh plains where man-eaters were 
unknown. Reluctantly he left the Bamni forests for 
places where work could be done and revenue was still 
being made. 

Moving south over the broad Chattisgarh plains they 
left the Bamni forests, each day the heights of the 
Maikal Range sinking lower beneath the horizon. 
Dalla Pahar, an outlying peak whose pinnacled height 
was a landmark familiar to Chandnoo from Amakantak, 
was the last to vanish as they crossed the broad 
Mahanadi River. The plains were strange to one 
accustomed to the short view in the forest limited by 
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trees or hills. The long line of distant horizon was 
strange to him as was the mystery of the vanishing 
hills towards which he looked each day with lovesick 
eyes. Why did only the very peak show? What had 
happened to the rest of the hill? Where were the 
jungle-clad slopes and solid base? He asked Bodnel 
about it who told him that this without doubt was one 
of the many mysteries of Bura Deo—the Great God— 
as were the movements of the sun and moon. 

The people, too, were strange to him, speaking a 
different language, tall and upstanding, specially the 
women, fine creatures with broad hips and breasts like 
cathedral domes. On their legs they wore heavy brass 
anklets, ringed with sharp sides that clinked and tinkled 
as they walked. 

Never had he seen such a river before as the 
Mahanadi; he knew that Padmini would not believe 
him when he would tell her that it took a whole day 
to get the transport from bank to bank while camels 
floundered in quicksands and men heaved and splashed 
in the water as they helped the carts in their transit. 

After that they journeyed for a day over ground so 
rocky and scorched that only desert scrub grew upon it; 
grassless and void of herbs, the very abomination of 
desolation. Topping a low ridge they dropped into the 
Jonk valley and found shade again in thick jungle, so 
dense in places that they had to stoop and crawl to get 
through it, or cut a way with their axes between the 
undergrowth and the creepers. He disliked the teak 
forest with its huge, noisy, brittle leaves that made quiet 
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going impossible, but felt once more at home when they 
reached a patch of evergreen sal forest. It was not 
quite the same as the sal of his native mountains; the 
country was flat or undulating with great expanses of 
treeless savannahs with grass and reeds high as a man’s 
head between stagnant, swampy pools. The people 
were different from those of the Chattisgarh Plain, were 
of the jungle and akin to him, although not exactly 
Baigas. Small men, much of the same build as his own 
folk, the Bingwars were his cousins although Chandnoo 
did not know it. They used the long bow with arrow 
to match and spoke a strange language. Their long 
bows interested the young Baiga who had only seen 
the short bow used by his own tribe. 

When they camped at Sarai Paili, Chandnoo had 
opportunity to see the Bingwars’ skill as trackers. A 
large solitary bull buffalo had been harassing the village 
crops, he refused to move when shouted at, and charged 
those that approached. His horns, they said, were 
longer than a big man’s arms; so Bodnel decided to 
hunt the beast. Early one morning they found its slots, 
big and round as soup plates in the mud where the beast 
had left the river. The trackers followed, Chandnoo 
carrying the Sahib’s spare rifle and water bottle, while 
Bodnel watched ahead. 

They traversed what seemed to be endless savannahs 
of high grass growing between steaming swamps, 
through belts of green sal forest, returning into the 
grass that closed over their heads, over the river and 
back again. They rested at noon while the quarry 
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rested too—close to them, although they knew it not; 
but the buffalo knew. In the evening they tracked 
again till they came up with the huge beast. The Sahib 
could not fire as all he could see were two long black 
curved horns sticking up and waving over the top of 
the high grass. Suddenly the horns went down and 
vanished as the bull winded them. They waited 
breathlessly, the Bingwar trackers edging for the nearest 
tree. The buffalo, having circled unseen behind them, 
charged, and while the Bingwars were climbing still 
higher up the trees, Chandnoo :tvcd firm with spare 
rifle ready while the Sahib firea~ «nd turned the beast. 

The Bingwars came down ne:vuusly. They knew 
buffalo. While searching the ground for tracks and 
blood they frequently looked around for the beast with 
an eye forai. = ‘rizee. A drop of blood. A splash 


onthe grass. ji  ~» stumbled—there paused leaving 
a pool of blow” | ; 

WOH 6° CS fed a man pointing, then ran to 
atree «'  ‘“ ? ¥ a second before his fellow. But 
the béasx' © ' = \'leven feet round the curves and 
across the“ ad those mighty black horns 
measure.” ( ee learnt another lesson. 

Theyer.* °°" aS, weary but triumphant. 


Comfcttab.- Ua'diter his long tramp, Bodnel was 
sitting in fron’ "“yis tent smoking his pipe while he 
watched thi fi-* */* in their hundreds jerking up and 
down together * f:r a low bush in front of his camp. 
He was waitiny’for his post to come in by runner from 
headquarters, a hundred miles to the north. 
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As he knocked out his pipe, a postal runner came into 
camp with his mailbag, and the news that the man-eater 
was busy again in the Native State west of Amgaon. 
Bodnel decided to move towards the tiger without 
delay. His servants were weakened with malaria, and 
in any case camel transport is slow; so it took him a 
week to reach Amgaon while he crossed the great wide 
plains again towards the northern hills. 

A forest officer’s camp which is out for eight or nine 
months’ tour in the year is of necessity a bigger affair 
than that of the soldier’s shooting outfit. Two tents 
complete with large s<‘t:.ig room and bath room, as well 
as servants’ tents have to be carried. Stores, office 
boxes, map boxes, the cooks’ outfit for making bread, 
bath-tubs, tables, chairs, beds, etc., and the household 
goods of all the camp followers must be taken. The 
camping company includes four care ‘men, the mahout 


and prass-cutter, the grooms for t. , ..nes, a sweeper 
for sanitary work, a washerman for t:: ». «dry, a cook 
and his mate, a personal servant, a’’. ° =|” *, two 
orderlies, a tent pitcher, and his as* ... . 4d (most 
important of all) the camp clerk. .° > .. «hy 

Fach evening on his northe “is “!, (tunel sat in 


front of his tent before dinner, i. ° .ottlehe line of 
slowly flapping flying-foxes leavi ar mid-day 
shelter in the village groves as they riJi:: their slovenly 
way to the crop-laden fields, and he':5urd the jackals 
screaming and howling in chorus as tiny7 slunk round 
the villages hunting for those trifles which only a jackal 
loves. He camped one night close to the main railway 
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line that cuts across the plains of Central India. His 
tent was pitched under some tamarind trees alongside 
a dusty cart track. Beyond the hedge of ragged 
prickly pears that bordered the two deep ruts forming 
the road, was a scented garden of custard apples, 
oranges, lemons, guavas and other fruits sheltered from 
the blazing sun by the dark leaves of overhanging 
mango trees. 

Naked village children were standing in a silent 
group as they watched with large round eyes the move- 
ments in the camp. Here was the Zoo at their doors; 
elephants, camels and the Sahib’s horses, while hanging 
before the tent were the skins of tigers and bears. 
Their elders stood apart, equally curious, but trying to 
appear dignified. Many travellers passed the tent. 
The humbler cultivator returning from the bazaar 
followed by his wife with the purchases on her head. 
The well-to-do merchant in his cart, pulled by fast 
trotting bullocks which swept along with a cloud of 
dust and the merry jingle of bells. | Heavily-laden 
grain carts which creaked slowly over the ruts while 
perspiring drivers urged them on. Riders returning 
home on their ponies. Purdah ladies in carriages 
screened from the vulgar gaze by folds of cloth be- 
tween which small fingers and dark eyes showed as 
they peeped at the Sahib’s camp. All stopped at the 
level crossing over the railway near the camp where 
the chowkidar waited to open the gates until he had 
extorted his illegal fee. No cloud could be seen in the 
evening sky, and after the sun had made his quick dip 
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like a huge blood orange below the dust-laden western 
sky, Bédnel watched the coloured glow left above the 
straight line of the horizon. Then from below that 
line, like the smoke of a ship seen afar off at sea, a 
solitary black cloud appeared against the afterglow, 
and soon beneath it, the funnel and rounded fore part 
of a railway engine grew ever larger as it rose from 
the further curve of the plain. Quickly the mail train 
took shape behind the puffing engine and roared past 
with the clanking of metal and lights flashing from its 
many windows as it sped on its dusty way to far off 
Calcutta. 

With the passing of that reminder of a noisy civili- 
zation along the thin line of commerce, complete silence 
fell on the land as the Great Bear shone out against 
the now blackening sky. 

Dawn brought the news that a woman had been killed 
at Amgaon. 

Leaving his camp to follow, Bodnel and Chandnoo 
pressed on all day and through the still night, reaching 
the village early in the morning. Here they were met 
by a party of people weeping for the dead woman. 

“ Where is the corpse ? ” Bodnel enquired. 

“‘ Here in the village, your honour,” they cried. 

Bodnel could do nothing! The villagers had gone 
out in a body to rescue the remains for a decent funeral. 
No use, therefore, in waiting for a tiger that had nothing 
for which to return. 

After camping for a week at Amgaon to rest his 
followers, and to collect further news of the man-eater 
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Bodnel moved northwards deeper into the forests, 
halting at Bamni. Meanwhile, he purchased all the 
buffalo calves possible, and had them tied along the 
main fire lines and roads through the forests. Chandnoo 
and the men who tied them ran risks, but risks had to 
be taken; so long, however, as they went in parties of 
three and kept close together they were unlikely to be 
attacked. 

As already mentioned, except for Daru, the distiller, 
and Nana the forest guard, who were not Baigas, the 
tiger was held responsible for no deaths at Bamni since 
old Jangloo had laid the spirit of the last Baiga killed 
there. 

Wild as the conjectures were of the meaning of the 
sage’s prophecies, they were nowhere so extraordinary 
as the stories which were current regarding the tiger 
itself. The mark across his face by which he was known 
need not be doubted, nor its resemblance to Shiva’s caste 
mark. But the other stories, invented perhaps of an 
evening while the blue smoke rose from the village fires, 
were more difficult to believe. 

Some said that the tiger was in reality an evil spirit, 
that enticed his victim to walk with him in the forest, 
by taking the form of a friend and then devouring him. 

Others said that it had the head of a crocodile and 
the powers of a dts cobra which can kill its prey by a 
glance of the eye. 

It was reported to have wings with which it 
journeyed quickly the long distances which it did un- 
doubtedly travel. The scar-faced one was, as 2 matter 
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of fact, a very ordinary man-eating tiger, grown cun- 
ning with experience. His total of nearly a hundred 
victims was spread over a very considerable area in 
British and Native territory. He seldom ‘attacked 
parties of men, but confined his attentions to single 
persons. Here, a woman collecting firewood. Then, 
twenty miles away, a cowherd would be taken. A 
woman, going late in the evening to the brook for water. 
A child, wandering in search of fruit. A woodcutter, 
betraying his presence by the sound of his axe. 

You who read this story will say, “ But how foolish 
of them to go out alone with such risks abroad ! ” That 
is true, it was foolish, but it must be remembered that 
these forest people had been brought up and had lived on 
the same ground as tigers all their lives. Normally, 
there was no more risk in their meeting a tiger than 
there is for the English pedestrian who meets a road 
coach—possibly less, and in any case, the Baiga has this 
advantage, that if he sees the danger coming he can 
defend himself, and often does so successfully by show- 
ing a bold front with his keen edged axe. But unlike a 
wounded tiger fighting for his life, the man-eater does not 
like facing his human prey, and shirks a frontal attack. 

If this week two men are run down by road coaches 
at Hounslow, next week one at Woolwich, and the week 
after another at Watford, the people of those places 
may shake their heads and for a while be a little more 
cautious in crossing the road, but, they still do so be- 
cause they have to. 

It is the same with the jungle people. They accept 
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the tigers—even man-eaters—in a like spirit. After 
a man is taken near a village they are specially careful. 
Then when nothing further happens for a month they 
become a little less cautious; and the tiger returning 
from some distant place finds an easy victim. As Bamni 
had been immune for some time Bodnel expected the 
next attack in that neighbourhood, and as subsequent 
events proved, he was correct in his guess. 

The country was ill adapted for beating, and his best 
chance was to get the tiger to kill a buffalo calf and 
then to wait for him to return to his meal. Bodnel 
killed two tigers in this way, but neither of them was 
the man-eater. 

The chances of success by beating or by sitting up 
were indeed poor—but they were chances which oppor- 
tunity might give for catching a wary beast for once off 
his guard. 

One day as Bodnel sat in the verandah of his tent 
listening to the sleepy drone of the camp clerk reading 
out his vernacular correspondence, Chandnoo returning 
from looking at baits sat on his heels near by till he 
should be noticed. 

“ What it is, Chandnoo ? ” 

“ Protector, the scar-faced one has returned.” 

“ How do you know ? ” said Bodnel, “‘ has someone 
been killed ? ” 

“Nay, Sahib, I know his tracks and can pick them 
out from those of many other tigers. Last night he 
passed along the footpath that follows the course of the 
river. To-night he will return.” 
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Bodnel smiled. Marvellous as these men are at 
tracking, it was hard to believe that Chandnoo really 
could identify one particular tiger by his pug marks. 

“Ts this tiger lame then that you know it? ” 

*¢ Nay, Sahib, but he presses not so hard on the ground 
with his left fore foot as with the others. By this I 
know him.” 

“Well ”, said Bodnel, “if you say you know by 
which path he will return, let a machan be put up s0 
that I can watch it by moonlight.” 

An all night watch over a footpath for a silent and 
wary enemy was not very hopeful. Silence is difficult 
when the watcher is cramped and uncomfortable, and 
the odds are much in favour of the tiger. But the 
method had this advantage, that the tiger would not 
expect danger, and might be caught off his guard. 

Soon preparations were made and Chandnoo and a 
party of Baigas left the village leading a buffalo calf 
to be tied beneath the machan. The place where 
Bodnel intended to keep his vigil was a bare half-mile 
from the village, and in the afternoon, taking his rifle, 
and knowing the way, he walked out alone to make sure 
that all would be ready for him by the evening. 

His terrier, Tim, followed at his heels. The dog 
was allowed to come since his master meant to return 
for a cup of tea before settling down for the night’s 
watch. 

The path led down to the pebbly river bed which it 
crossed, then running parallel to the stream, it passed 
through high waving grass, and up a little slope into a 
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promontory of sal and bamboo forest that projected into 
the glen. As Bodnel walked from the grassy maidan 
upwards into the tree forest he could hear the sound of 
axes ahead of him where Chandnoo was cutting poles 
for the machan. Then, looking ahead, he suddenly 
clutched the rifle, which hung from the sling from his 
shoulder, and hastily looked into the breach to make 
certain that the cartridges were in place. Round the 
bend of the road he had seen disappearing the dark 
hind-quarters and drooping tail of a tiger as the beast 
walked slowly round the corner. 

“ At last! ” he thought, as his heart raced with 
excitement. He paused for a second or two to pull 
himself together, then realizing the danger to Chandnoo 
and the other men working in front of him, he moved 
forward along the path quickly and silently on his rope- 
soled boots. Now for the final reckoning with the 
murderous brute ! 

Turning the corner, he looked eagerly ahead, raising 
his rifle ready for a quick shot. He saw no tiger, but 
merely Chandnoo trimming the branches from a pole 
with his axe. 

Even now the tiger might be bracing himself for a 
spring on the poor fellow. Bodnel ran forward hastily, 
the fox-terrier following at his heels. He passed the 
top of the rising ground as he turned the corner, and 
was within a hundred yards of Chandnoo, when he 
heard an angry snarl behind him. Stopping with a 
jerk, he turned sharply. 

Tim stood in the path with legs wide apart, every 
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hair on his back raised, his teeth bared in an angry snarl 
and his eyes bloodshot as he glared deep into a clump 
of thick bamboos. Never in his many battles had Tim 
shown such venomous hatred. 

With raised rifle, Bodnel peered into the dark 
recesses of the bamboos. 

Would the tiger give battle and show himself ? 
Once before, these two had faced one another; again 
the initiative lay with the tiger who could see Bodnel, 
but was himself invisible. Would he fight ? 

The meeting was a matter of half-a-minute, and no 
more. Bodnel knew from the direction of Tim’s looks 
as he growled into the thicket that the tiger was there. 
He stood motionless with the rifle raised ready for the 
attack. Then, feeling his arms tiring from the weight 
of the heavy barrels, he could wait no longer, and took 
a step forward to see more clearly between the thick 
banded stems of the bamboos. 

At that moment the tiger moved his head to keep him 
within view and for half-a-second Bodnel again saw those 
evil eyes beneath the scar across the forehead. As he 
swung his rifle to them, the tiger turned and fled, 
roaring up the hill into the further forests. Tim 
pursued and Bodnel ran round the clump in the hope of 
a shot as the tiger raced away. 

As it went up the hill it grunted and grumbled while 
Tim barked defiance in return, and Bodnel sat on the 
leaves and felt that he could weep in disappointment. 

No monkey could have reached the higher branches 
of the trees more quickly than did those Baigas when 
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they heard the tiger’s roar. When Bodnel got up to 
them Tim was still in fighting mood, and the first Baiga 
to drop down was rewarded with a nip in the calf of 
his leg, as soon as he touched the ground. It was not 
only the dog’s nerves that were highly strung. The 
man leapt again into the nearest branch, it happened to 
be a rotten one; ignominiously, he fell to the earth. 

Bodnel laughed. Tim wagged his tail and the whole 
party broke into childish merriment. 

“ You spoke truth, Chandnoo. That was the marked 
man-eater, but he was gone before I could shoot. He 
may yet return and I will wait in the machan to-night. 
He has had a fright, but he may yet use this path.” 

Then, laughing, he said, “ The dog meant no harm, 
it was but a pinch in the leg. He saved my life, and 
perhaps saved yours ”. 

“Tim ”, he called, and patted him, “ now wag that 
silly stump of a tail.” 

The dog responded and allowed the Baiga to stroke 
his back. Tim had no use for jungle men, never 
before had he allowed one to stroke him. This time 
he suffered it, even giving a gracious wag of his tail in 
response. 

He felt that he was in the wrong and that reparation 
was due. Tim was a gentleman. 

Bodnel sat all night in the forlorn hope that the tiger 
would return that way. He felt certain that the animal 
would leave the neighbourhood for a spell, and although 
the chance was very poor, he took it, but no tiger came. 

Thus ended his second encounter with the tiger. 
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When old man Jangloo heard the tale, he spoke 
well of the dog and asked to be allowed to make much 
of it. So Bodnel took Tim up to the village and there 
the terrier worked off his feelings on the yellow pariah 
dogs that scratched for fleas in the yard. Jangloo 
watched the sport while Bodnel laughed at the wretched 
pariahs, loud voiced in their defeat, as they barked 
defiance from their doors, looking behind them to 
make sure their retreat was not blocked. 

The old man chuckled nodding his head and cried: 

“ The time is near! The time is near! Two go 
and two come, but one alone shall live.” 

And he went to sleep, his head resting upon his 
drawn-up knees. 

The villagers were thoroughly frightened. The 
man-eater was back again haunting the forests that 
closed the village in. Their terrors returned to them, 
to Chandnoo and Padmini more than to the others, for 
was not Chandnoo to take part in the killing of the beast. 
Even now, he thought, the tiger might have been killed 
if he had but remained with the Sahib and not gone 
ahead to make preparations for him, and it was left to a 
little dog to save the Sahib ! 

And old man Jangloo would keep on repeating those 
fateful words, “one alone shall live”” Chandnoo 
spoke to Padmini about it. 

“ Remain with the Sahib”, she said, “ Jangloo Baba 
does not know the full meaning of his own words. 
Perhaps they mean that thou shalt live and the tiger 
die.” 
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Arter the skirmish at Bamni the tiger went southwards, 
killing a man every other day, as though he had it in his 
mind to do the greatest possible harm to the human 
race. 
Bodnel was equally intensive in his campaign against 
the tiger. He fixed a permanent camp at Katarmi, 
where he could receive news from all directions. Baits 
were tied eastwards along the fire line towards the rail- 
way, south to the Garbighat, west towards Deosara and 
north on the camel track that led to sacred Amakantak. 

It seemed that by now the tiger was thoroughly 
frightened. At one time in his murderous career he 
would kill buffalo calves, now he would not even look 
at them, moreover, he had learnt long ago not to return 
to his kills, eating what he could after killing, then 
moving away to safer quarters. 

Since he had now given up killing anything but man, 
and, in addition, never returned to his kill, his supplies 
of food did not last him as long as they would have done 
if he could come back to finish his victims. Conse- 
quently, he had to kill often and to eat ravenously. 

Baits were tied in all directions for him to take, but 
Bodnel felt in so doing that his only hope of success lay 
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in the tiger for once making a mistake, killing a calf 
and lying up near it. 

Chandnoo spent hours of the day following faithfully 
at Bodnel’s heels. He waited with him on moonlight 
nights, taking turn and turn about watching a track that 
the tiger might use, to return in the morning only to 
hear of another man killed some distance off. 

Urgent requests were sent again to all the villagers 
that if anyone was killed his body should be left un- 
touched while Bodnel was being sent for. This was 
done in most cases, and Bodnel spent half a dozen nights 
sitting up over what was left of human corpses, but no 
tiger returned. 

Chandnoo tried tracking the beast; he found where 
the tracks led one day into a long strip of thick scrub. 
With Bodnel he searched around it to see if the beast 
had passed out but there were no traces of his passage. 
So they called out the villagers to beat him out. There 
was no sign of the tiger. 

“ Sahib ”, said Chandnoo, after their failure, “ this 
devil teases us, he shows tracks into covert but not out 
again. Yet he went out, but how could he, without 
leaving his tracks behind him? This marked one has 
Jadu—magic—to help him.” 

‘¢ Nonsense ”, said Bodnel, “ we cannot expect to see 
all tracks, no doubt we missed them over rocks.” 

“ Nay, Sahib,” continued the harassed Chandnoo, 
“there is magic everywhere, magic in my dream, magic 
in the chela’s curse and magic in Jangloo Baba’s talk. 
And there is magic in this tiger.” 
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“ Have patience, Chandnoo,” replied Bodnel, “ we 
cannot kill this tiger by ordinary methods. Let my 
magic be tried.” 

Chandnoo was impressed. He had no idea before 
that Bodnel could work that sort of magic, no doubt it 
was good. 

The recent immunity of Bamni from attack had 
puzzled Bodnel, until one day two packs of wild dogs 
arrived in the Maniari valley from the north. Now, 
as was the case nearly a year before, the dogs after 
devastating the game in the Matinara glen, moved 
south along the path to the Maniari valley. Here 
they found the buffaloes tied up for the tiger and took 
their toll. The two packs moved up and down the 
valley, killing or disturbing what they found. And 
Bodnel had to call in his surviving buffalo calves. 

The scar-faced tiger feared the dogs more than any- 
thing else living. He had not forgotten his narrow 
escape from them eleven months before, so he shifted 
his quarters again from the valley to the rocks and 
caves overlooking the Chakmi Pass. There water and 
game were scarce so the dogs did not follow, harassing 
the deer along the river. But the man-eater found 
plenty of food travelling up and down the ancient way. 

When two men, no matter how different in race or 
creed, spend days and nights together in a common 
purpose, risking their lives, they get to know one 
another as few people do. There was much in Bodnel 
that mystified the forest-bred boy, but he knew exactly 
what to expect of him in his actions in the forest. So 
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much so that the Sahib rarely spoke, a sign being 
enough. And Bodnel knew his Chandnoo as a man 
knows a favourite dog, watching his work with wonder, 
and smiling at his ways. 

Twice they met wild dogs, but as the death of the 
man-eater was so important and the noise of the rifle 
fire might frighten it away, if by chance it happened to 
be near, Bodnel allowed the dogs to go unharmed. On 
the other hand the tiger appeared to have been 
frightened away by them. 

Knowing that Chandnoo wished to earn money for 
Padmini’s dowry, Bodnel said to him one day: 

“ Oh, Chandnoo, if you do not fear to meet the tiger, 
take your bow and kill these wild dogs. For each dog 
you slay, the Government will give you fifteen rupees 
reward.” 

“ Sahib ”, said Chandnoo, “that 1 know. But who 
would get the reward? Not I. I must go to the 
Tehsildar Magistrate for the money. The journey of 
sixteen leagues is, of course, nothing to a Baiga and | 
am young. But receipt of the reward is difficult for 
those who only know the jungle ways. I can track a 
bison, I have killed a bear with my axe, faced a tiger, 
and taken much honey from the fierce stinging bees, 
but Sahib, I know not how to get a reward past those 
who serve the Tehsidar ! 

“While your honour was away I took the skin of a 
wild dog to Headquarters. Fifteen rupees I was told 
would be mine. I had, of course, to pay to go in the 
train, and the man who took my ticket made me pay 
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him a rupee because he said the skin stank and that if 
money was not paid, he would throw it out of the train. 
When at the station I asked the way to the Tehssls— 
magistrate’s court—one made me promise to give him 
a rupee for showing me where to go. At the Tehséls 
there were many policemen, and others in authority 
with red bands tied across them. There was much 
noise. Red-banded men shouted names in loud voices, 
and every hour a man beat a bell to tell them that 
sat within where the sun stood in the heavens, they not 
being able to see it through the roof above them. He 
who led me from the station brought first one then 
another, all of whom promised help to gain me audience, 
and all of them wanted some of my reward. The big 
policeman spoke roughly to me saying that I stank like 
the skin of the dog. He wanted money, too, but I 
had none to give, so he said he would wait for me when 
I came out with my reward. 

“ After an hour of waiting, one shouted my name in 
a loud voice, and I walked to him. He told me to 
follow into the Court (whispering that I should give 
him a share of the reward); there the Tehsildar Magis- 
trate sat at a table with papers and baskets around him. 
He looked at me and said: 

‘He has no clothes. He stinks. Cut off the tail 
from the skin and give him fifteen rupees.’ 

“ As I left the Court all followed me to the Babu’s 
office where many keys were used to unlock boxes, but 
they were not allowed to enter here, having to wait 
outside. The head treasurer took out fifteen silver 
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rupees of which he gave thirteen to the Babu. Then the 
Babu gave ten to the scarlet-banded chaprasst, who said: 
* Make your mark on this paper and I will pay you’. 
So I made my mark and he gave me eight rupees. 

“ Outside, where many waited, all clamoured for my 
money as reward for their help. There was none to 
help me and they stood round like the wild dogs before 
a stag. They shouted and threatened me, the big 
policeman in blue came forward stamping with his 
heavy boots and said that there must be no noise near 
the Court. ‘Give me the money’, he said; holding 
out his hand, he took it, and while they clamoured 
round him for what they said was their due, I fled. 
Seeing the hills in the distance, I became homesick, and 
having no money for the train I walked to the jungle, 
following the flight of the parrots as they returned to 
the forest in the evening. 

“And the jungles whispered their welcome to me 
and the hills took me to their bosom. Then feeling 
safe where the wind stirred in the trees, I slept in the 
dry leaves. I felt no fear of the tiger. 

“No, Sahib, it is no use killing wild dogs for the 
Government reward, nor do I think headquarters a safe 
place for such a one as myself. No doubt, if I hac 
waited longer, the policeman would have put me u 
the prison which was so close. I saw its high wall 
which neither bear nor leopard could climb, and I sav 
men with chains on their legs cutting the aloes whic 
they loaded into a cart, no doubt for food. I was ver 
frightened. 
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“ But, Sahib, I do not think I was so frightened as 
the same policeman and scarlet-banded chaprassis are 
when they are sent by those in authority into our 
jungles. | No Sahib” he said with a smile. ‘ We 
people of the jungle don’t stink then, and if it were not 
for such men as I am, who know the ways of the beasts 
and fear them not, these men could not travel from one 
village to another since they are too frightened to go 
across the forests without one who stinks to protect 
them.” 

Bodnel knew that what Chandnoo said was only too 
true. The courts were infested with parasitic vermin 
who sucked unfortunate innocents dry. Let any 
stranger of humble origin try to gain a hearing, even 
by appointment, and let him see how many parasites 
attach themselves to his person before he may enter, 
they all wanting their customary “douceur ”. India 
cannot be ruled from offices, whether between brick 
walls or the curtains of tents. The open fields where 
the ryot works, the forests where the axe is heard, and 
the roads where the public passes, all give those that 
rule their chance of feeling the pulse of India and 
prescribing for her ills. It is the man on a horse and 
the man with gun or rod, that has the opportunity of 
feeling the gentle and regular movement in rural 
India’s veins, so little disturbed by loud-voiced 
| politicians. 

The forest villager taking the Sahib out for an even- 
ing stalk can give more information of real value than 
48 acquired at many formal meetings where others 
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listen. And, if during a day’s pigsticking in the fields, 
Sahibs and cultivators enjoy a day of sport together 
against the boar that destroys the crops, there 1s little 
room for formalities and men speak to one another as 
those in the brotherhood of sport do—openly and with- 
out fear. 
When Chandnoo had finished his talk, Bodnel said: 
“ Kill the dogs, oh Chandnoo, and I will give you 
the rewards with my own hands in the jungle where 
none can find you to take the money. Bring me the 
skins and I promise you that for every one of them that 
you bring, you shall take the full reward home in silver 
rupees. Remember this; you can buy your wife, the 
fair Padmini, at the price of two dead yellow dogs.” 
With the arrival of the dogs the tiger had vanished 
and Chandnoo was sent back home to wait for news. 
When Chandnoo returned to Bamni, he told Padmini 
of his plans for earning her dowry and got out his 
bow of solid bamboo, stringing it afresh with a piece of 
split bamboo bound with strips from the cocoons of wild 
silkworm. He fashioned arrows from the straight 
reeds which grew by the river, stiff and light, and 
feathered them with the pinion feathers of the peacock 
split in two and tied to the shaft with silk. He went 
to Ratanpur beyond the railway to the east, and bought 
from the smith barbed heads for the arrows, and in 
another shop he purchased poison made into paste, 
which he tied to the arrow heads on the iron shaft 
behind the barbs and fastened down with strips of the 
wild silk cocoons. Old man Jangloo helped him with 
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his work, showing him how to tie the spiral twist in the 
feathers that make the arrows fly the faster and the 
straighter. When all was ready, Chandnoo practised 
on birds with wooden-headed shafts. He was skilled 
in the use of the bow from his childhood, but when a 
man would win a wife by it, and a miss of an inch might 
lose her, he must practise and stretch his muscles. 

As Padmini helped him old man Jangloo chuckled 
and nodded his head. Here was a romantic wooing 
after the old man’s heart. How could a Baiga win his 
wife more honourably than by his skill with the bow 
against the beasts of the forest ? 

With his bow and arrows ready, Chandnoo went back 
to the Maniari valley where he knew the dogs were 
hunting. Bodnel, despairing of the tiger, had already 
killed some of them when he met them in the early 
morning, making the pack wild and wary. 

There was considerable risk for a lone man hunting 
where the tiger might be. The presence of the dogs, 
however, reduced the danger, because the tiger had 
probably moved up into the hills away from them. 

Now by March the jungles were dry, and although 
overhead the newly-opened sal foliage was green and 
fresh, the fallen leaves and the grass were as dry as 
tinder. Owing to the fear of the man-eater it was not 
possible for the fire lines—the main safeguard against 
fire—to be cleared. And, that Spring, much of the 
forest was burnt. 

Unlike the terrible fires that devastate the coniferous 
forests of temperate climes, those of an Indian tropical 
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forest do not usually destroy the larger trees. Natural 
laws that prescribe the survival of the fittest have 
evolved trees, often with thick, corky bark, which when 
mature can withstand the intense heat of a ground fire 
without serious harm. When younger growth is killed 
Nature has provided a very quick recuperative growth 
to replace what has been burnt. The forester tries to 
save his young growth from the fires and in his success 
a tangled accumulation of inflammable material lies 
ready for the first fire that escapes his vigilance. Conse- 
quently, in such circumstances, the heat is more intense 
and the damage correspondingly greater. 

When Chandnoo set forth to his hunting, a big forest 
fire was raging on the other side of the Maikal Hills 
east of the Chakmi Pass, and as the wind shifted to the 
north there was no obstacle to its spreading into the 
Bamni jungle. With the wind behind it, the fire soon 
got such a hold that nothing could stop it till it reached 
the Maniari River. With careful nursing it was 
possible to control its flanks, but its forward march in 
front of the wind was irresistible. Bodnel had been 
out with his Ranger and forest staff for three days 
trying to check the fire which was now nearing Katarmi. 
He returned to camp exhausted with the heat, and 
blacked with the smoke and the charred remains of his 
forest. He called for a drink hastily, then, realizing 
the risk to his camp from the oncoming hell, he 
ordered his men to counterfire up the wind towards 
the raging furnace. (A deliberate upwind fire can be 
controlled, since it is always started from a road, fire 
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line or river which there is little danger of its crossing. 
It burns, therefore, towards the breeze leaving nothing 
inflammable in its path for the greater fire to consume 
ag it roars down the wind.) 

Thus, the wild dogs were caught between the two 
fires. A stag fleeing before the fiercer furnace ran 
almost into the middle of the pack; the evil beasts 
gorged themselves on the meat, and did not see the 
approaching counter-fire. 

The uncontrolled fire was yet some way off when the 
counterfire disturbed the dogs. Dark smoke obscured 
the sun, while ashes and black smoke fell from the sky. 
Hundreds of birds hovered around, blue jays and king 
crows pouncing with abandon on insects smothered by 
the fumes, while a sounder of pig tore past seeking 
safety from the terror. As the fire reached a many- 
acred patch of hollow bamboos the air was filled with 
reports like the discharge of guns, the hollow stems 
bursting with the heat. A high resin-laden sal tree 
picked up the flames at its base, the fire streaking up its 
stem to the summit, where it blazed like a torch high 
above the undergrowth. And as it flared up a dead 
branch fell crashing to the ground, sending a thousand 
sparks to heaven. On both sides of the bamboo brake 
the tall grass soon caught, and travelling through it 
with amazing speed and thunderous roar the fire cut off 
the dogs from any possibility of escape. 

A pool of water was their sole refuge and, standing 
before the pool was Chandnoo with his bow and his 
fighting axe ! 
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Chandnoo had spent the day tracking the dogs; he 
had found where they had killed a deer that morning, 
and then slept in the shade. Travelling up stream, he 
saw the tracks leading towards the lonely pool, and 
there he went, knowing that they would drink before 
night. As he waited, he saw the fire coming, and he 
knew that he ran the risk of a very unpleasant death. 
Then he heard the counterfire approaching—more 
slowly. The danger increased, but he depended on 
the counterfire reaching him first before the greater 
blaze. His best hope lay in the safety of the water 
and standing on the sand which fringed the pool he 
waited for the dogs where he knew they must come. 
And they came! Running from the roaring furnace, 
stopping as they saw the counterfire, then turning to- 
wards the pool and the hunter. One of the dogs had 
his hair singed by the flames, and his flank looked dark 
where it had been charred. 

Chandnoo stood boldly between twelve dogs and 
their safety. 

They ran to the water! He killed the leader with 
an arrow! He missed the second and the third. A 
fourth ran transfixed into the shallows, the rest ran 
round the pool to the further end! Chandnoo rushed 
out into the heat where the fire roared, dragging the 
dead dog into the safety of the water. Then, dropping 
his bow, he smote the wounded one with his sangya. 

Two skins were safe ! 

He rushed back to his bow, and having two arrows 
left, he killed another dog and missed with his last 
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ow. Then, remembering Padmini, he ran with 
axe at the dogs now in the water, who seeing 

he man with the blood lust upon him, their nerves 
tered by the noise of the wind and flames, and the 

lling branches around them, fled from him into a 

in the flames and were seen no more. 

While Chandnoo cooled himself in the water, barely 
| escaping suffocation from the pall of smoke around him, 
tthe fire died down, exhausted from its sudden on- 
'slaught, having no more fuel for its fury. Three 
‘yellow dogs with the hair clinging paste-like to their 
wet slimy bodies floated on the surface of the water, 
which lapped against them and the arrows in their sides. 

As night fell and the air cooled, Chandnoo dragged 
his three dogs to the sandy bank of the pool. There 
he skinned them with his keen-edged tanmgya by the 
light of the yet smouldering logs around him, while 
ever anon a great crash would be heard in the dark 
night as a charred branch fell to the ground, sending 
sparks heavenwards to join the stars. 

Far away to the north, where Amakantak looked 
down on the scene of destruction, the fire still flamed 
in bright flickering lines like burning cracks, spreading 
across her sacred bosom. 

No tiger would remain near such a conflagration; 
realizing the possibilities for its destruction in a more 
confined area, Bodnel decided to move camp westwards 
to the Chakmi Pass where the forests were unburnt. 
As he was giving his orders for moving camp, Chandnoo, 
naked, except for his thin loin cloth, now scorched 
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black, arrived with three skins of the wild dogs. 

The story told, Bodnel demanded the skins. 

Handing them over to an orderly, Bodnel took forty- 
five solid silver rupees from his cash box. He called 
Chandnoo to follow him along the road towards Bamni. 
Half a mile up the path, Bodnel stopped and said: 

“ Here are your rupees. None is present to rob you 
of them. Run, oh Baiga! Run, for your bride.” 

And Chandnoo ran joyfully along the path toward 
Bamni while the forest still smouldered around him. 
And he feared nothing, not even the tiger, in his haste. 

Reaching Bamni at noon, he put thirty rupees into 
the hands of Jangloo, shouting in his triumph: 

“The price of a bride! Oh! Jangloo, Father of 
the Baigas. The price. Give me my bride.” 

And Jangloo smiled at him. 

“Your bride you shall have within a month. 
Return to the Sahib who has helped you and mended - 
Padmini’s broken leg. Return, I say, for the honour 
of your bride and of yourself. The time has come ! 
The time has come! Help the Sahib who goes to kill 
the tiger. Two go and two come but one alone shall 
live.” 

Then Padmini, believing that either the Sahib or her 
man should be the one to die, cried out in her fear for 
him. She was ready to release him from her condition 
that the tiger must first be killed. Almost crazy in her 
love of him and her fears for his safety she cried out to 
old man Jangloo. 

“Tt is enough, oh ! Baba! Let him not be killed. 
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It is enough. Take the money and let me take my 
man.” 

Calming her with his hand on her head, the old man 
said: 

“Fear not, my child. He will return with much 
honour, and thou shalt bear him many stalwart sons.” 

Chandnoo, after giving Padmini the remaining fifteen 
rupees to keep till he came back, returned to Bodnel’s 
camp. Though still fearful of the results of the 
encounter with the tiger which he knew must come as 
certainly as the next full moon, the boy was heartened 
by his recent success. He had no more anxiety regard- 
ing Padmini’s dowry. He found Bodnel looking at the 
damage done by the forest fire. Going up to him and 
saluting, he said boldly: 

“TI have come to kill this tiger with you. Such is 
Jangloo’s will. Moreover, Jangloo says that soon i” 
scar-faced one will eat the earth.” 

Silent footed he followed Bodnel in his scandy for 
the evil one, never leaving him, but reading the. signs 
of the jungle, watching and listening like a dog at his 
master’s heels. 

And in Bamni his betrothal was announced. 
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WHEN men are beset with fears and anxieties it is 
strange how even a minor success will give heart and 
encouragement. In Bamni, the tap of drums betokened 
a festive air. Old man Jangloo seemed to wake 
from his half comatose condition, viewing his 
surroundings with smiling interest. There was a stir 
in the village. Spring, perhaps, heralded by the 
freshly-budded sal leaves and the glories of scarlet 
blossoming creepers. 

Jangloo had spoken strange words, saying that the 
time had come. Clearly the man-eater must die since 
Jangloo Baba, father of the Baigas, had said so. Ah! 
thought Padmini, the tiger will die, but one man does 
not return from the hunting. Which ? she asked her- 
self in anguish. Which would die, never to return ? 
Chanclnoo, or the Sahib? 

Yet’ Jangloo had said that Chandnoo should be 
married within a month. Perhaps the old man was 
speaking again in mysteries. Even Jangloo, himself, 
did not understand the meaning of all his words. 

Padmini ran to him, throwing herself at his feet, 
clasping his knees and weeping on them. 
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“ Speak, Baba, speak to thy daughter. What mean 
the words, ‘ and one alone shall live???” 

“ My daughter”, he said trembling, “bring me a 
green branch of freshly-budded sal leaves.” 

Padmini ran to the side of the village where a resin- 
scented sal tree spread its shade over one side of the 
square. Quickly she plucked a branch on which fresh 
leaves sprouted. Running back, she put it into 
Jangloo’s hands. 

“ Here is the little branch of sal, Baba,” she said. 

“Dost thou see and note the fresh frailty of these 
leaves ? ” he asked her earnestly. 

“Yes”, she faltered. She would have asked what 
this had to do with Chandnoo, but she knew the old 
man and his whims. 

‘Watch those leaves ”, he said, “‘ before they be dry 
and brittle thou and I will know the meaning of miany 
‘strange words. So long as those leaves be green/and 

| moist so long will thy beloved be safe. Take them,” 
he said, handing the little branch to her with shaking 
hands, “and keep them fresh”. Even while they 
~~oke the leaves were beginning to droop, losing their 
eshness in the hot, dry air. Padmini ran ‘to her 
house, found a black pot, and hastily put the stem of 
ae branch in water, which she carefully shaded/ 

All day she watched the little branch, fréquently 

1anging the water, anxiously noting the leav: s which 
oped despite her constant care. In the ewening, as 
sun set, they revived and with her mind off their 

ending her thoughts turned to fears for Clandnoo. 
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Surely the Sahib who had saved Chandnoo before 
would not allow him to be hurt now. 

Chandnoo, himself, felt less anxiety. He had 
succeeded in one particular, by making enough money 
to pay Padmini’s dowry, one of the two conditions for 
his marriage; might he not succeed in the other and 
help kill the tiger? Had not old man Jangloo said 
that he would marry Padmini within a month. Dead 
men do not marry. He watched Bodnel anxiously. 
Was he going to be killed ? Would the Sahib be the 

\* one not to come back? Had the Sahib a Padmini of 
his own tribe who would mourn for him ? 
» The night after his return from Bamni he slept at 
fodnel’s camp. Waking after nine hours of rest, he 
had that cheerful feeling that greets a healthy man 
ar“er a good sleep; he listened to the sounds of the 
OF%st around him as its creatures greeted the coming 
While the last chuckle of the night-jar was 
bein x carried in liquid notes across the tree tops, the 
jungle cock flapped his wings in the near-by bamboo 
clum}, and crowed his shrill warning that another day 
approa hed. Hearing the challenge, another cock 
answer from a distant copse while a striped hyena 
with By gait and evil looks slunk guiltily from the 
cart (4/4 into the undergrowth. In the far distance a 
chital S\ag roared and roared as, guiding his wayward 
harem, ue Jeft the rushes and succulent greenness of 
the rivet hed for the safe sanctuary of the undergrowth. 
Distur.4 in their late slumbers the peacocks dropped 
to the ETind, and spreading their tails to the growing 
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light, screamed in chorus. Then sleepy-eyed monkeys, 
showing in the dim dawn as ill-defined shapes in the 
net-work of bare branches in a high saj tree where they 
had slept the night, woke. Some scratched themselves, 
others stretched their long legs cramped by the night’s 
repose, then ran along a branch to view the earth below, 
while mother monkeys cuddled their babies in furry 
bosoms. 

As a crow called from the tree above his tent, Bodnel 
jumped out of bed and called for tea. He stretched 
himself, feeling the joy that cometh with the morning. 
In his gladness to be alive he remembered how a year 
ago he had nearly met his death in the forest. 

Looking out of his tent door he saw Chandnoo 
standing ready for him in the dim light of dawn. 

“You have returned quickly ”, he said, “ was not 
Padmini pleased to see you? ” 

“Yes, Protector,” he replied, “ but the tiger must be 
killed.” 

“Very well ”, agreed Bodnel, laughing, “ it is exactly 
a year ago that he bit my leg. There is an omen for 
you. You seem to like omens ‘and signs.” 

“Very good ”, agreed Chandnoo. 

While the jungle sounds of life came from the 
south of the camp, north of it all was still, blacked 
by the scorch of the fire; here and there a log yet 
smouldered, sending a straight column of blue smoke 
into the air. 

_ The camp was being moved to Amgaon and while 
e sipped his tea, Bodnel could hear the preparations 
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being made for the change. Chandnoo sat on his heels 
waiting for the Sahib outside the tent. 

Tim, the terrier, watched Bodnel with pleading eyes 
hoping against hope that his master would take him 
along with him and not suffer him to be led away to 
the next camp by a sweeper. 

“No, Tim,” said Bodnel, “I am sorry, I will be 
out all day and the sun is too hot for little dogs. You 
must go on to a nice cool tent in the next camp.” 

Picking up his rifle, Bodnel moved away in the 
growing light with Chandnoo, while Tim watched him, 
straining at his chain. 

At about the same moment a tiger with a scar across 
his face was plodding his way along the track up the 
hill half way through the Chakmi Pass. He was 
hungry, and he was an evil sight as he slowly slouched 
over the dust, the rocks and the stones, along the track 
towards the caves where he had his lair. Every now 
and again he would pause and listen, as he thrust his 
face forward, peering through the dim light. 

Above the pass, in a glen of the Dindori plateau, the 
same grey light of dawn showed two men packing their 
few belongings beneath a many-stemmed banyan tree. 
This tree stood alone in a glade of shortened grasses 
where a stream of clear water marked the middle of a 
narrow valley, whose edges in the now growing light - 
could be seen like dark walls crowned with vague 
foliage, where the stems of the sal forest raised their 
leafy branches above. A holy man stood between th 
cathedral-like columns of the banyan tree re main 
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prayers and holding his arms to heaven in pious suppli- 
cation, while his companion watched him with reverence. 

A large sarus crane raised his scarlet head above the 
reeds in the swamp below the glen, then screaming his 
wild notes to his mate, he slowly flapped his wings, and 
with graceful run forward and increasing pace left the 
ground, raising his long legs gradually as he no longer 
needed their support. With slowly beating wings he 
circled the banyan and the men beneath it, while his 
strident screams echoed from the dark stems of the 
forest. 

Shouldering their few belongings, the two men 
moved towards the Chakmi Pass where it descended 
between the cliffs. Looking at the huge bird still 
circling the glade, they shivered, perhaps from the 
chilly morning of those heights, or was it from some 
feeling of ill-omen in the crane’s noisy speeding of 
them on their way? 

With hands still raised high above his head in 
supplication to the awakening dawn, the leading man 
looked strangely grey in the half light, muttering his 
prayers in monotonous tones while his companion 
followed him. Both were absorbed in their pious 
meditations. 

The same dim grey light saw the tiger, the pilgrims, 
a Bodnel with Chandnoo, all converging on the same 
‘p ° 

The scar-faced tiger, slouching his way from the 
opposite direction, seeing the pilgrims approach, faded 
into the undergrowth on one side of the track. The 
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rising sun was softly kissing the highest leaves of the trees 
as the elder man slowly picked his way down the pase, 
stepping between boulders and placing his feet warily 
beside the sharp pointed rocks. His companion lingered 
behind. The leader passed round a bend where a huge 
black rock draped with creepers marked the corner. 
The tiger rose from the dark undergrowth where he 
had hidden behind the younger man. Still muttering 
his prayers the straggler approached the corner and the 
tiger followed swiftly in deathly silence. 

He died with the last few words of his prayer 
muttered between his fading lips. 

So deep was the elder man in his pious meditations 
that the straggling victim was not missed till his senior 
had reached Amgaon. Then, hearing of the presence 
of the man-eater—for he was a stranger—the Sadu 
returned along the track anxiously in search of his 
companion. 

Hialf an hour behind the pilgrims, a party of Ban jgtas 
moved down the pass with a long string of pack bu[locks. 
So engrossed was the tiger in his ghastly meal that in 
spite of their bullock bells he did not hear the/ party 
until the men were within sight. Panic stricken, the 
beast retired, leaving the remains of his victim gn the 
track. They found a face and two arms and a horrid, 
mess lying across the road. In their alarmf they 
shouted, and their dogs barked; the noises frightened 
the tiger who left the place, slinking into the san 
of the further forests. 

The leader of the band with his two dogs by 
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side and his spear gripped firmly in both hands saw 
the last of his party past the grisly warning. Then, 
satisfied that all had gone on, he followed them with 
frequent glances behind him. Two miles down the 
pass they met Bodnel and Chandnoo to whom they told 
their tale, then pressing forward, they met the Sads 
hurrying anxiously up the pass in search of his com- 
panion. To him also they told the dreadful news, 
after which they drove their pack animals towards 
Amgaon, their bells tinkling vaguely as they vanished 
along the road. 

Bodnel’s camp was now moving towards Amgaon. 
He had with him food and water as well as his rifle 
and ammunition, and meant to join his camp in the 
evening. The faithful Chandnoo was at his heels. 
He had the whole of the day before him and somehow 
felt that great events were impending. He had sent 
word by the Banjaras to send his elephant up the pass 
to wait for him. 

Tragic as the beginning had been for one man now 
dead and terribly mangled; his death, and the early 
morning news of it, meant that Bodnel was close to the 
tiger and had twelve hours of daylight in which to find 
it. Here, indeed, was the chance for which he had 
been waiting so long. 

With Chandnoo behind him, he hurried up the pass, 
and rounding the huge rock where the track turned, he 
saw a face looking up from the ground. The head 
was twisted strangely, the face scratched and marked 
by dust and blood. It looked up sideways, staring with 
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glassy eyes. “ Poor fellow”, thought Bodnel as he 
looked at the tiger’s ghastly work, “anyway, it was 
soon over. We will see if we cannot avenge you.” 
Chandnoo stared for a second and shrank back in terror. 

“‘ Protector ”, he croaked in his terror, “ Protector ! 
The evil eye, the evil eye, look ! ” 

He recoiled, horrified, from the face that stared at 
him with glassy eyes. Puzzled, Bodnel looked more 
closely. Something seemed familiar in it, yet he could 
not remember where he had seen it before. More of 
their wretched superstition, he thought. 

“ The evil eye, the chela who cursed the dog! ” 
cried Chandnoo. 

Then Bodnel remembered that day, when a young 
man full of religious zeal had paused while his master 
passed on his way, and stopped to curse a dog who had 
barked at a holy man, and some people who had laughed 
at his discomfort. He remembered, too, how he had 
rebuked the chela for his curse, warning him that 
curses sometimes recoil on the heads of those that utter 
them, and he recalled the chela’s reply that in a year’s 
time he would return and see who suffered most from 
the curse. 

And it was a year to a day since he had spoken those 
words. 

As Bodnel looked at the face, he wondered who had 
suffered most. The many victims of the curse, or the 
man now dead, whose remains lay before him, half 
eaten by a horrible nightmare of an animal—that man 
who before death had perhaps one second of terrifying 
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agony, but had spent the last years of his life in humble 
meditation as he followed his master—meditation for 
the good of his own soul in a future life? Now he 
was dead, and not only dead, but mutilated. Bodnel 
wondered whether the man’s physical mutilation would 
pass with his soul to the next world, and so carry the 
curse with him to another life. 

Who had suffered most? he asked himself again. 
This man or the many other victims of the tiger and the 
curse ? 

Chandnoo still shrank back with face averted, and as 
Bodnel turned to encourage him he saw a sight that 
made the very hairs of his head stand up beneath his 
hat. 

Behind the rock which marked the corner in the 
track he saw a lean withered hand and arm raised, 
Moving towards him in the sunlight. To add horror 
to the sight, the arm was of an uncanny grey colour 
while the palm of the withered hand was turned to- 
wards him as if in warning 

Startled, he stepped back, and Chandnoo, seeing the 
vision, threw himself to the ground and grovelled, 
terrified, in the dust. As the arm moved slowly to- 
wards them, Bodnel, who had spent the best part of his 
life in the forests where his rifle is a man’s best friend, 
gripped it so that the flesh on his knuckles turned white. 
For a second the arm vanished, and as the two men 
stared in horror at the place where the vision had been, 
the Sedu, grey with the ashes poured over his head 
and over his naked body, came round the corner of 
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the rock, approaching with withered arm upraised. 
- Somewhat ashamed of the fright he had received, 
Bodnel raised his hand in salute. 

“Peace, oh holy man! Behold the work of a 
curse | ” 

And the Sedu replied: 

“ Peace! oh Sahib! Much harm can come of 
empty words and much from laughter without thought. 
Thought and meditation bring peace to a mind and 
soul. 39 

And he continued to mutter his prayers. 

Feeling the strain of an awkward situation, Bodnel 
broke in: 

“Oh Sadu! Wrong was done by laughing at one 
in trouble, but those that laughed were but children, 
children of the forest and children of Nature, and my 
God tells me that such are to be loved and tolerated 
above all others. You believe that the killing of cattle 
is wrong, and I believe that cursing is wrong. The 
killer and the curser have done their work. Now let 
there be peace.” 

‘There shall be peace”, said the Sadu, “and be- 
cause this tiger has done such evil, my blessing shall 
go with you in your work of destroying it. If, indeed, 
the blessing of an idolater can be received by one of. 
the Christian faith.” : 

“No harm can come from thy blessing, oh holy 
man,” Bodnel replied, “and some say that all, no 
matter of what faith, may expect benefit from such. ” 

The Sadu muttered and prayed. 
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Then Bodnel and Chandnoo left the place of horrors 
and went aside into the forest looking for signs of the 
tiger. 

"The day was young. With sighs of relief they 
turned from the well-worn track and left the tragedy 
behind them. Now they faced the kindly jungle again 
with its freshly-budding leaves and early blooming 
flowers. Somewhere ahead of them a tiger moved away 
from the guilty evidence of his work to the tangled 
undergrowth, the rocks and the caves, where men could 
not find him. Both men knew that the tiger would 
not go very far away at a time when the temperature 
was rising as fast as the sun. It had fed and would 
want to drink before sleeping off the effects of a full 
stomach. Therefore, any pools of water must be 
searched. ‘There were, at the very most, three places 
where the tiger could drink. The nearest was in a 
grove of wild bananas whose thick stems rose from 
some boggy soil supporting broad shining leaves giving 
good shade for a beast against the mid-day sun. Bodnel 
knew the place well and knew, too, from the number 
of marks on their thick stems where tigers delight to 
whet their claws, that it was a likely place to find his 


uarry. 

The other two pools were higher up in the hills in 
rocky ground. As he left the track the banana grove 
lay about half a mile to his right. His first idea was to 
see if they could not pick up the tracks of the tiger and 
get some indication of what line it was taking. So long 
as he and Chandnoo kept within sight of each other the 
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risk of a counter offensive from the tiger’s direction was 
reduced. There was a risk of course, but that had to 
be taken. 

They divided, Bodnel casting to the right towards 

the banana grove, Chandnoo taking the left towards the 
rocky hills. They worked round within sight, each in 
a half circle, approaching each other, with eyes to the 
ground watching for a moved stone, a crushed leaf or 
freshly-marked soil. Occasionally, too, they looked up 
and peered anxiously ahead through the stems of the 
trees. 
They met again on the steep bank of a small nala with 
crumbling sides and stony bed. The root of a tree 
protruded from the earth on the further bank where a 
monsoon torrent had stripped it naked leaving a twisted 
loop on the sheer bank. Bodnel shook his head to show 
that he had found nothing; Chandnoo had had no more 
success and showed it by half raising his arm and flicking 
his upheld hand. 

They glanced ahead and around them between the 
stems of the trees, but could see nothing, nor did they 
expect to do so. 

Lowering his gaze, Chandnoo looked curiously at the 
looped root sticking out from the nala’s bank. There 
was a scratch on its brown flaked bark from which a 
small bright bead of sap was oozing. He stepped over 
the wala, and just above the root found where a stone 
had been displaced from the lip of the bank and had 
fallen amongst its fellows in the bed. Something had 
scratched that root and moved the stone very recently. 
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The tracker turned to Bodnel and addressed him in his 
excitement as an equal of his tribe. 

“Has thy foot done this? ” 

“No, I have not crossed the mala yet.” 

Chandnoo looked carefully at the ground above the 
nala. As he read the signs, it would appear that the 
tiger had put a paw on the looped root to get a footing 
up the steep bank and had scratched the bark with one 
of his sharp claws, then in the scramble over the top of 
the bank he had displaced a stone. So Chandnoo read 
it and it seemed sense to Bodnel. 

But it was not a certainty, and to make sure, other 
signs must be found. If the tiger had heaved himself 
up as they supposed, he must have put foot again within 
a few feet of the nala’s edge. Fearing to spoil the 
tracks, the two men stood on one side as they searched 
the ground. Bodnel quartered it carefully with his 
eyes. Nothing was to be seen. 

He looked again with a special eye for anything 
abnormal. On a large leaf which lay flat on the ground 
he saw a few specks of earth; he pointed them out to 
Chandnoo who poked the leaf-aside with the handle of 
his axe. Beneath the leaf which was still soft and 
pliable from the early morning dew, was soil freshly 
grubbed up by some small animals, and there clearly 
moulded in this soft earth could be seen part of the 
large pad of a tiger. 

For a couple of hundred yards onwards they found 
more signs of the beast’s retreat. After which the 
tracks pave out and they wasted a lot of time. Then 
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once again the two men cast around, Bodnel to the right 
and Chandnoo to the left. 

By now a warm breeze was blowing into the hills 
from the south and the dead leaves on the ground had 
become noisy and brittle to the tread of feet. Bodnel 
expected to find nothing in his half circle, the water in 
the banana grove was slightly behind them now and 
unless the tiger had doubled back to the right he could 
not now be expected to be on that side. Bodnel re- 
flected as he kept a watchful eye on Chandnoo and for 
lurking shadows, that a really cunning tiger, such as 
this one, might double back on his tracks, but this 
course was unlikely. They knew they were not far 
behind the beast and unless he meant to stalk the two 
men he would hardly turn back, more particularly as 
the sun was getting high and the tiger would want to 
lie up near water before the day became uncomfortably 
hot. Bodnel had nearly completed his circle, when he 
heard Chandnoo click his tongue against the roof of 
his mouth in signal. Looking up he saw him point to 
the ground where he could distinguish some brittle 
leaves crushed into powder by the weight of a heavy 
animal, Vaguely the collection of small fragments 
took a shape, and although there was no definite out- 
line of the toes and heavy heel, or even of the whole 
footmark, yet practised eyes told them at once that here 
was the mark of a tiger. It must be fresh, too, since 
the leaves had only been rendered brittle by the sun 
and hot, dry wind during the last half hour, unless, 
indeed, it was the mark of a previous day, They 
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examined the slight depression in the carpet of leaves 
more closely and Bodnel’s heart-beats quickened 
as he saw many small ants rushing frantically in every 
direction within the mark of the crushed leaves and 
over the soil around. This was no track of yesterday. 
The ant is an orderly creature with definite tasks in life 
and precise lines on which those duties are to be carried 
out. When a party leaves the nest the ants pass in a 
column along a well-worn highway. Now a rude tiger 
with clumsy tread had cut their line of communications 
and destroyed their well-beaten track. Some ants had 
been seriously injured and needed help. One can 
imagine the messengers being sent back to the colony 
with news of the disaster and demands for help. 

Chandnoo poked the powdered leaves with his axe 
handle, adding further confusion to the panic of the 
little creatures, and whispered: 

“ They tell us much, Protector.” 

The action of one insect has made history before now, 
and here at the feet of the hunters were many insects 
telling them that the tiger had trodden there, not 
yesterday, but to-day, and within the last few minutes. 
The same thought occurred to both men as they sat 
down and waited. 

The tiger was clearly still on the move, close ahead 
of them and probably very wide awake and impossible 
to stalk over those brittle, noisy leaves. Soon he would 
reach the water—drink—and then sleep. That was the 
time to approach him. 

So the two men, without a word but with full under- 
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standing of one another’s thoughts, sat and waited. 

A long way from them, high up in the Maikal cliffs, 
a nest of black, clinging bees had outgrown its appointed 
numbers. Now, with the scent of Spring in the air 
and intoxicated by the honey flow, part of the colony 
urged by a common purpose, grew restless. At first a 
few bees left the overburdened comb suspended from 
an overhanging rock, flying round and circling the air 
restlessly, till half the colony with the deep hum of a 
swarm left their home on a long journey over the trees 
and the shining leaves. 

The two waiting men heard the approaching 
multitude. The scouts came first, a few going straight 
for their new home as bold pioneers do who know the 
way and show it to those who venture. Others 
followed, circling the route restlessly, sometimes swing- 
ing back to the main body of migrants, anxiously 
watching that those they guided should not go astray. 
Then came the swarm with their queen hidden in the 
black roaring mass that darkened the sun while the 
patrols swayed and circled round the flanks. For half 
a minute the waiting hunters watched them pass over- 
head till the last stragglers followed in a steady straight 
flight after the main body, leaving the mid-day silence 
of the forest behind them. 

After half an hour’s rest the trackers went on, but 
lost the trail again. A puff of veering wind brought a 
smell of charred wood telling them that they were near 
the burnt forest. So they passed on till they reached 
a rocky mala where the fire had come and stopped. 
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The mid-day air was scorching hot, but in his excite- 
ment Bodnel thought of nothing but this most exciting 
of all hunts; the risk of the party dividing was forgotten 
and the two men cast round and forward again, Bodnel 
to the right and Chandnoo to the left. 

A powder of grey ashes covered the ground, relieved 
here and there by black, charred logs, some of which 
still smouldered, leaving a smell of smoke in the air. 
Again the honour fell to Chandnoo, but this time the 
marks showed clearly in the ashes; he ran to the Sahib 
with the news. 

The fire was indeed a help. There in front of them 
they saw plainly where the tiger had put each foot as 
he leisurely took his way over the ruined undergrowth. 
Better still, they could look well ahead and see clearly 
where the tracks led into the distance; so the two men 
hurried on with a breast high scent before them. They 
asked no help from insects, nor could they have it since 
all had been destroyed by the fire. The tracks turned 
Sharply to the left near a clump of bamboos whose 
charred stems leaned drunkenly in disarray as the fire 
had left them. Soon they entered a gorge with black 
rocks rising sheer on either side of them, where the 
ground was stony and carried no vegetation. They left 
the burnt forest behind them; it had served its purpose 
and they needed its help no more for, once within the 
steep walls of the gorge the tiger could move to neither 
side but must go on or turn back and fight. 

Chandnoo was elated and almost beside himself with 
excitement. Had not he nearly a year ago visited this 
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place with Lamu the tracker, and noted what an absolute 
trap it would be for any animal that went between those 
steep walls? Remembering the bones which he had 
seen outside the cave at the head of the gorge he 
whispered to Bodnel with a smile of triumph: 

“ He makes for the pool in front of the cave at the 
end of the gorge. There we shall find him.” 

Now they followed slowly and carefully. om 
the trail often as they passed over rocks, but picking it 
up again on the sand. The way became more and more 
rocky as they stepped silently from stone to stone, and 
the cliffs closed in on them, so that in some places they 
had to squeeze between the rock walls on either side. 

The ring was closed and now the rivals for the 
mastery of the forest were to meet for the third time. 

Suddenly, Chandnoo remembered old man Jangloo’s 
words. His superstitious fears returned to him. “ One 
alone shall live? Which should live? He, or the 
Sahib? He fingered his dried bat nervously. Perhaps 
he remembered his Bura Deo with a silent prayer. 
Bodnel may have done the same. Chandnoo knew that 
the Sahib sometimes said his prayers. 

The tiger was well ahead of the two men, and was 
now at the head of the gorge whose sheer cliffs a 
hundred feet high closed on him. Here there was a 
small pool cut from the solid rock by the water-driven 
movements of revolving pebbles into a shape like a bath. 
There the tiger paused and drank. Feeling the heat, 
he lay full length in the pool, and where his mouth 
touched the water, a foul, oily film rose to the surface. 
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After a time he got up, gave himself a slight shake and 
walked to a cave beneath the rock from which the water 
trickled slowly. 

There, in the deep shade, he lay down. He felt 
secure; he knew there was danger near his kill which 
he had left on the path, and he did not mean to return 
to his unfinished meal. There would be plenty more 
people passing along that road. Now he could rest. 
Why should anyone disturb him in such a place where 
he had lain secure so many times ? 

Bodnel picked up some dust and throwing it into the 
air, watched with relief as it floated slowly down the 
nala. Knowing now that he was close to the tiger and 
that the wind favoured him, he whispered to Chandnoo 
to climb to a high rock where he would be safe, but 
Chandnoo refused, saying that he had no fear. 

So they went on, treading carefully, and looking 
ahead round the corners of boulders and rocks. Silently 
Bodnel passed two spare cartridges to Chandnoo, and 
seeing the water as he looked round one of the corners, 
he knew that the time for the final round had come and 
paused for breath praying for a steady aim before going 
on. 

It was mid-day and the sun shone straight down into 
the bottom of the gorge and the heat from the rocks 
on both sides was almost beyond a man’s endurance. 
The sweat trickled over Bodnel’s eyes, dripping from 
his nose, and the scorch from the barrels of his rifle 
burnt the palms of his hands. All nature was asleep 
and there was a great still silence over the forests. 
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With a last look at the cartridges in the barrels of 
his rifle, Bodnel turned the rocky corner, and going 
warily, approached the pool; seeing the water drying 
on the rocks where the tiger had shaken himself a few 
minutes before, he peered hard into the cave in front 
of him. 

At the same moment the tiger realized that the man 
had followed him, not the sort of man that had been 
his easy victim so many times, but one with a large hat 
who was evidently looking for a tiger to kill. He 
edged backwards further into the cave watching the man 
as he stood by the pool. And Chandnoo saw him, 
whispering hoarsely: 

“There is the tiger, Sahib, there! beneath the 
rock | ” 

But Bodnel could not see it, and told Chandnoo to 
throw stones to make it come out; the tiger growled 
threats in reply. After a minute Bodnel, feeling im- 
patient, picked up a stone, hurled it and quicky gripped 
his rifle again, shouting: “ Come out you swine ! ” 

The tiger ran out from the dark cave, and stood 
blinking in the sunlight glaring his rage at the man, but 
fearing to come forward. 

As Bodnel saw once more the cruel yellow eyes, and 
marked the scar across the wicked striped face, he raised 
his rifle and fired straight into the chest of the tiger, 
and fired again as the brute rushed forward. 

Chandnoo hastily put the two cartridges into his 
Sahib’s hand, then feeling that he must play his part, 
he stepped forward towards the tiger, swinging his 
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axe high above his head and challenging the beast: 

“HO!” 

“‘ Back, Chandnoo ! ” shouted Bodnel, as he pushed 
the lad aside so that nothing stood between him and 
the man-eater. The tiger’s flank moved as the beast 
lay on the stones. Bodnel stepped right up to it and 
fired into the shoulder, then, looking into the fast dying 
eyes, he fired into the middle of the mark which had 
made the tiger famous. Its frame gave a final shudder. 
Then it was dead. 

And the monkeys awakened from their mid-day 
slumber, boomed and boomed, each group taking up the 
call and passing it on through the tree tops. 

Old man Jangloo, sitting on his heels in Bamni 
village many miles away, raised his head and listened. 
He heard the calls of the monkeys growing nearer and 
nearer. Soon they were booming their news all around 
the village. 

The old man rose shakily to his feet and standing 
with the help of his staff he raised his feeble voice calling 
out to the Baigas: “ The tiger is dead. Four times 
has the Sahib shot bullets into it. The tiger is dead ! ” 

Then he sat down again with his head resting on his 
knees, and slept. 

Bodnel heard the monkeys’ booms going away into 
the distance, and returning again echoed between the 
steep walls of the ravine. Suddenly he felt tired after 
his long morning’s hunt. Chandnoo stood staring first 
at the dead tiger, then at Bodnel. 

“ But, Sahib,” he said, “ we both live! ” 
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“ And why not ? ” asked Bodnel, impatiently. 

“ Does not the Protector remember the words of old 
man Jangloo, ‘Two go ond two come, but one alone 
shall lsve’, yet we both live? ” 

“ You speak truth ”, replied Bodnel, “ but the chela 
died and the sadu lives. ” 

Quiet for a moment, he continued: 

“ But thou, Chandnoo, art a brave man, thinking as 
thou didst that either thou or I must die at the teeth 
of that brute. Moreover, Chandnoo, thou art a great 
shtkari, and thy name will be famous. Now run back, 
bring the elephant as near as possible with men to help 
carry this beast.” 

When Chandnoo had gone, Bodnel bathed his hot 
head in the tiger’s pool, took the place in the cool’ 
cave where the beast had been and there he ate 
his lunch. 

While all these stirring events were happening, 2 
string of camels laden with much gear made their way 
along the central fire line bearing tents, pots and pans 
and other camp furniture to Amgaon. At the end of 
the line a sweeper boy led Tim, the fox terrier, on a 
chain. Tim was a dog of the world and a philosopher; 
he had apparently resigned himself to going in the low- 
born company of the sweeper, instead of that of his 
master. Indeed, he showed his desire for an early 
arrival in camp by straining at his chain and pretending 
to be half throttled by his collar, as he made hoarse 
hissing noises at each breath in his throat. The sweeper 
was bored. At the end of the line of march he got his 
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full share of the dust, and he had no hopes of being 
allowed to go in front. 

With every lurch of the leading camel its neck bell 
tolled, Clink | Clonk! Clink! Clonk! keeping time 
with the ugly beast’s steps. Behind, the pots and pans 
rattled as the camel’s sides heaved. About a mile away 
from Amgaon, where the line of camels began to leave 
the green forest for the hard sun-burnt fields, some grey 
monkeys sat on the high rice banks watching the strange 
menagerie as it passed. Silently they watched with an 
occasional scratch for a flea. The camels, and the dog 
on the lead intrigued them and they approached nearer 
across the field to another bank, leaping with their long 
legs, then sitting down suddenly. 

When the dog was close to them he strained at his 
leash to reach them and croaked hoarsely as he breathed. 
The sweeper who liked his bit of fun, watched the 
monkeys as they made faces at the dog so safely secured. 

Tim barked, and the monkeys, with front paws to 
ground, coughed in return, showing their teeth and 
making faces. Satan was busy. The sweeper leaned 
down and released the straining Tim. Free, the dog 
rushed forward scurrying over the ground towards the 
now fast retreating monkeys as with long leaps they 
made for distant trees. The sweeper followed shouting 
and making hunting noises of encouragement in imita- 
tion of his master. Tim scuttled fast after the monkeys, 
vanished behind some bushes, turned sharply to the 
right and then settled down to a good steady pace round 
the corner and back along the road. 
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The sweeper whistled and called for half an hour, 
after which, convinced that the dog had been carried 
away by the monkeys, he spent the rest of his day 
anxiously inventing reasons for the dog’s loss, which 
he hoped would satisfy Bodnel that it was through no 
fault of its keeper. 

And Tim trotted fast along the dusty road till he 
came to the place where it divided, one track leading 
back to camp and the other to the Chakmi Pass. Here 
he stopped, picked up Bodnel’s trail, following with 
nose to ground. Meeting men bearing a ghastly 
burden, he gave them two wags of his tail before 
passing on. Further along the track he found where 
Bodnel had left the path, where he had crossed the 
nala, and he and Chandnoo had hunted about for 
tracks in the ashes. After much searching (for the 
dry ashes carried little scent) he picked up their trail 
to the gorge and as he entered its dark recesses Tim 
heard the crash of Bodnel’s rifle ahead and its echo 
as it roared between the cliffs. Slipping over the rocks 
he rushed on hoping to be in time to help. He passed 
Chandnoo and rounding the corner saw the tiger. 
There was no time for words. He hurled himself 
forward, tripped over a smooth stone, recovered, and 
seized the tiger by the nose, growling as much as his 
breath would allow him. | 

Looking up, Bodnel saw the dog. 

You little devil! How did you get here?” 

Tim glanced at him for half a second, gave one wag 
of his tail and renewed his business with the tiger. 
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Three hours later, a tired forest officer, a haughty dog 
and a proud Chandnoo walked into the camp at Amgaon. 

The dog looked neither to his right hand or to his 
left, The village curs barked at him, but Tim, like 
his master, ignored them. He had a dignity to keep 
up and walked with stately tread between Bodnel and 
Chandnoo. They passed an anxious sweeper. Bodnel 
ignored him and his sins for another occasion, and Tim, 
too, cut him dead, as one beneath contempt. Behind 
them came the elephant bearing a tiger across her back, 
the striped tail hanging down one side and the marked 
head swinging with the action of the huge animal on 
the other. Crowds stood to greet them, salaaming as 
they watched the tiger’s head swinging and nodding. 
And while the astonished sweeper went away to invent 
new lies, the elders of the village brought garlands of 
flowers to put round Bodnel’s neck, and the women 
threw themselves to the ground before him, grasping 
his ankles as with bowed heads they gave him thanks 
for their deliverance. 

The impatient Chandnoo asked if he might take the 
news to Bamni. : 

“ Go at once, if thou wilt, others can skin this beast. 
Let it be known that I will come to thy wedding,” said 
Bodnel. 

So Chandnoo ran to his bride. No more was there 
fear of an evil prowling beast that stalked from behind. 
In his excitement the boy leapt in the air waving his 
axe and hitting wildly at the butterflies that flitted 
across his path. Would Padmini be pleased? Surely, 
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neither she, nor Jangloo, would impose new conditions 
upon their marriage? His mind turned to his old 
friends in the Baiga Chak. They would hear of this, 
He, Chandnoo, would be famous, the Sahib had said 
“Thou art a great shikari”. Yes, that was what he 
said: “Thou art a great shikari”. He would pay 
them a visit so that they could hear all about it 
and the part that he, Chandnoo, had taken in this great 
hunting. A mile away from the village he met 
Padmini, who in her great faith of old man Jangloo, 
had come to meet him. All Chandnoo’s doubts regard- 
ing her were removed. Hand in hand, they ran down 
the path to the village, shouting the news, where the 
drummers took up the note, tapping and strumming 
with joy. Padmini went straight to her house, pulled 
a withering branch of sal from a water pot and cast it 
recklessly in the sun. 

The news of the tiger’s death went round to the 
furthermost jungle villages and far into the cultivated 
plains where the drums beat the news while men came 
from long distances to Amgaon standing around as 
they watched the skinners at work, and Bodnel, clean 
after a bath, talked with the elders of the village. And 
when the skin was removed and the head cut off the 
carcase, the stinking remains of the murderer were 
dragged into the fields and left where the vultures 
screamed and quarrelled over the feast. 


Sad-hearted, a Sedu journeyed on his way to the 
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For nearly twelve months fear had gripped the heart 
of the jungle, and it was not until the cause of that 
dread had been removed that people realized how 
much the scar-faced tiger had affected their lives. 
There were many families mourning some of their 
members, suffering grief which time alone could con- 
sole. Those living hardly realized at first that the 
jungle was once more a safe place for human beings. 
They had been so accustomed to avoiding localities 
where the tiger might lurk, that it was difficult for 
them to adjust their minds to the new conditions, and 
the knowledge that there was no need for restricting 
their activities. When they again went into the forest 
for their firewood, bamboos and grass, nerves were not 
at first tuned to the new conditions. Men would look 
ahead, instinctively peering into the covert as they 
walked, and occasionally giving a fearful glance behind. 
They still felt happier within reach of a tree and, when 
a whirlwind.or dust devil would suddenly stir the 
leaves behind them, they would dash in quick panic 
towards safety. 

Traffic along the pass had never been completely 
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stopped. The Banjaras had always used it and were 
well able to look after themselves. Other travellers, 
too, coming from long distances between Benares and 
Puri, after reaching either end of the pass, had perforce 
to go on and risk being taken by the tiger, or to go 
back and round by another route, involving an extra 
hundred miles of journey. Pilgrims were vowed to 
visit sacred Amakantak, who not only gave birth to 
Narbadda, most holy of Indian rivers, but from her 
bosom fed those tributaries of the Ganges in the north 
and of the Mahanadi in the south, which added sanctity 
to their waters. Pious men are not to be turned from 
their purpose by savage beasts. Some perished, others 
returned home acquiring additional merit by their 
devotion. 

Of wheeled traffic into the forest there had been 
little during the last year. If a man had a house to 
build then it could wait till the jungles would be safe 
for him and his family to journey to the cool, leafy 
shades, and spend a week of picnic in security. Cow- 
dung is a good enough substitute for firewood, and for 
one year no harm could be done to the fields for lack 
of manure. The price of grass had been high while 
the forest supplies were cut off, and those with old 
stocks made fortunes; now there would be a glut on 
the market. 

The Satpura Hills, of which the Maikal forms the 
eastern rampart and the Melghat the west, make, with 
their rocky height and tangled jungles, a great dividing 
line and obstacle between Hindustan proper and the 
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Deccan. Legends tell of an army passing through 
from the north, ravaging the fair plains below and 
returning into the dark defiles over the stony heights, 
laden with blood-stained loot, and dragging their slaves 
behind them. The men of that army saw their homes 
no more, malaria, starvation, exposure and wild beasts 
together were too great an enemy for those grown soft 
on the earnings of others. They and their slaves 
perished. 

Despite the grim barrier of hills many people had 
relatives on the other side. Weddings had been 
deferred to safer times, and the annual meetings of 
families were dropped by mutual consent—no 
messenger being risked. With the death of the tiger 
it was safe to cross the jungles and the mountains. 
Hireling dancers and musicians now made ready for the 
wedding feasts. 

Because a herdsman must accompany the cattle when 
they graze, and the risk had been too great, much of the 
grazing ground was untouched. Once more the cattle 
stood knee deep in the grass while the boys in charge 
of them gathered fruits and nuts in the jungle. 

The morning after the man-eater had been killed, 
and while the vultures were still picking the last shreds 
of meat from his bones before they left the ground in 
their fading flight to the skies, many carts arrived in 
the village. News travels fast in the east, and by noon 
the camping ground was crowded with empty carts; 
some with solid wooden wheels, most of them with 
primitive wooden axles, and around them, fastened to 
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their poles, were many pairs of bullocks grunting as 
they chewed the cud. At mid-day hundreds of fires 
were lit where each party of cartmen collected a few 
sticks or dried cowdung between stones, and on this rude 
hearth cooked their mid-day dinners as they waited 
their turn with a now overworked licence vendor. 

Bodnel watched the scene, amazed at the sudden 
change in the place, as he kept his eye on the licence 
vendor, seeing that he took his just dues and no more. 

The forest was open, man had gained the victory in 
his fight against the beasts, and the biting of axes on 
wood and on hollow sounding bamboos could be heard 
in places where no man dared venture before. 

Thanks to the quick action of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, the village of Amgaon was no longer 
oppressed by minor officials. And Narain Balkrishna 
(B.A. Failed) if still a little insane, at least was happy. 

The chela’s curse was lifted off the land. 

Bodnel waited a week at Amgaon organizing the dust- 
raising traffic that passed in and out of his forests. 
Then he went up towards Bamni, stopping in villages 
as he took a roundabout route. And as he passed 
through the belt of gardenia forest along the banks of 
the river where the heavy scent of the flowers filled the 
air, he shuddered as the memory of his share in the 
curse came back to him. With the faithful Tim at his 
heels, he took the stony track through the bamboo 
forest, once more reaching the river, where the plumed 
reeds swayed before the wind, and the purple-flowering 
tamarisk leaned over the rocks and the sand, sheltering 
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them from the glare of the sun. He sat with Tim 
between his knees, his rifle left carelessly aside, as he 
watched the peaceful scene, and listened to the trickle 
of water. 

Chandnoo was to be envied. He and Padmini might 
have a small world to live in confined to the limits of 
the forest, but what a world for those content with its 
leafy shades and quiet solitudes. The murmur of 
brooks, the song of birds, and the cries of the deer, here 
was an orchestra that a city might envy. 

Bodnel had experienced good hunting in the chase of 
a beast worthy his efforts and had won, but at what a 
price! His own mauling was nothing to him, but 
when he thought of the misery and suffering caused by 
that one faulty shot of his he felt humble, and resolved 
to make what amends he could in the service of the 
people of the forests. The flutter of a piece of paper 
—how many lives had been affected by so small a 
thing? And he mused on the troubles of the world, 
so many of them fostered by the substance called paper. 
But paper and the education that it brought had played 
its part in uprooting the terrors of superstition from the 
civilized world. Men may laugh at Chandnoo’s fears 
from his dream, his panic of an angry curse, and the 
gnawing anxiety caused by the foolish vapourings of a 
half-witted old man; perhaps Chandnoo laughs at the 
way he, Bodnel, stares at a piece of paper for knowledge 
when the only news worth having is being called from 
the branches of the trees, the seclusion of the thickets 
or the grassy glades where creatures forage and prey. 
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Rousing himself, he put Tim on the good clean earth, 
and walked over the rocks and sand of the river to his 
camp on the other side. 

Three days later, as he took the path into Bamni and 
looked down the long vista of the glen towards mighty 
Amakantak, the call of the cuckoo came through the 
air. And the day was one of happiness and merry- 
making in Bamni; even now in the morning the drums 
were throbbing and rumbling for the wedding of 
Chandnoo and Padmini. 

Many generations back, before they were driven away 
by the Hindus, the Baigas were great people in the 
plains of Chattisgarh—the land of the thirty-six forts. 
In those days their mighty ones rode to their weddings 
on elephants; such is the tradition. Even now, they 
keep up the custom, but, having none to ride, they drape 
a bedstead with blankets into the rude likeness of an 
elephant, and the bridegroom sitting upon it, is borne 
by his fellows to his bride, while they mimic the 
elephant’s ways. 

The formal ceremony of darokhs—final betrothal— 
had already been held, old man Jangloo considering it 
proper for a decent interval, even an unprecedented 
short one in the exceptional circumstances, to elapse 
between the derokhs and the wedding. It had even 
been curtailed by the postponement of the taking of the 
auspices, so that “our” Bodnel Sahib could see them 
consulted at the wedding itself. Had not the Sahib 
said that he would come to the wedding ? 

And Chandnoo’s was to be one spoken of with wonder 
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for years amongst those simple folk. When he, 
according to custom, left his house to return to the 
village again where he would be met by the bride, 
behold ! there was the Sahib’s elephant waiting for 
him! A real elephant, no made-up contraption this, 
and the Sahib joined the procession of the bridegroom’s 
party. After a short tour of the glen in which 
Chandnoo enjoyed the novelty of the ride, they again 
entered the village, where they were met by old man 
Jangloo ready to give Padmini away. The two parties, 
the bride’s and that of the bridegroom, embraced and 
proceeded to the marriage shed. There the omens were 
taken. Chandnoo was still anxious, his young life had 
been too much tormented of late by superstitions, but 
the customs had to be observed, and old man Jangloo, 
father of the Baigas, was in his element. 

A black water pot was called for, and filled to the 
brim with water. Two grains of rice should be cast 
on the surface. If they met, all would be well. If 
they met point to point the signs could not be better, 
but if they floated about, never meeting, then, indeed, 
ill-luck would pursue the wedding. 

The villagers stood around breathless, as old man 
Jangloo, after many ceremonies and incantations, held 
the two grains between his finger and thumb, high over 
the pot, and let them drop on the water. They floated 
two inches apart, one of them slowly turning round. 
After a moment both grains were still, and no nearer 
one another. Then a gentle puff of wind came from 
the forest and the two grains moved slowly in the same 
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direction, but still the same distance apart. The wind 
began to drop and the leading grain slowed down and 
stopped. The other kept on its course, approaching 
nearer and nearer to its fellow as the villagers craned 
their necks to see. The following grain now slowed 
down as it lost the wind, but still approached the other; 
would it reach it? None spoke, or even dared breathe 
for fear of thwarting the spirit’s will. The grains were 
now barely a quarter of an inch apart, and seemed not 
to be moving, when, suddenly, feeling their attraction 
for one another, each turned, shooting together end to 
end. 

Loud roared the drums in triumph, and great was the 
shout from the people as old man Jangloo pronounced 
the omen to be propitious. 

Then Chandnoo and Padmini hurled fried rice at one 
another, handful after handful; advancing and retreat- 
ing, they battled in the village square while the Baigas 
laughed and shouted in encouragement of the mimic 
fight. When the happy couple were tired with their 
exertions, and were caught and bound together by their 
clothes they walked seven times round the marriage 
post, holding one another by the hand while the 
villagers watched this final ceremony of the wedding. 

And all that day there was singing and dancing in 
the village to the throbbing and the booming of drums. 

Bodnel’s wedding present to the couple was the 
reward of five hundred rupees granted by the Govern- 
ment for the tiger’s destruction. He knew better than 
to give a lump sum down, but bought with it an annuity 
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for them which would provide a little pocket money 
for life. 

Lamu, the tracker, thrust his fighting axe into 
Chandnoo’s hand, it was his gift and as great a compli- 
ment that one man of the jungle can offer another— 
a tribute, indeed, from master to pupil. 

Then in the evening, when darkness came over the 
land, while the villagers still made merry round their 
huts, Chandnoo and Padmini, remembering the ancient 
custom of their race, walked hand in hand from the 
tumult and the noise, through the village gate, down 
the hill and over the river into the glen, and were lost 
to all save themselves in the folds of the quiet forest. 
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Amakantak - 
Aryan - - 


Babu- - - 
Baiga - - 


Banjara - - 
Banyan - - 
Begar - - 
Bhumea - - 
Bilait - - 


Chowktdar  - 
Chaprasst- - 
Charpoy - - 
Chella - - 
Coote - - 


Deputy 


Commisstoner 
Dhooly - - 
District - - 


D.S.P.- - 
D.F.O. - - 
Dravidian- — - 


GLOSSARY 


A sacred mountain where the Narbadda 
rises. 

A division of the human race which 
includes most Europeans and the Hindus. 

Hindu clerk. 


Commonly used to denote a Dravidian 
tribe, properly a priest of the Bhumeas. 

A tribe of gypsy carriers. 

A wide spreading fig tree. 

Forced labour. 

A Dravidian tribe. 

(Turkish - bilayat) = Province. Used in 


India to denote foreign and England in 
particular. 


Doorkeeper. 
Uniformed orderly. 
Indian bedstead. 

A disciple or pupil. 
Indian labourer. 


District Magistrate in charge of a district. 
Stretcher. 


The unit of Indian Civil Administration in 
a Province, corresponding to an English 
County. 

District Superintendent of Police. 

District Forest Officer. 

A branch of the human race that occupied 
Peninsular India before the Hindus. 
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jJadu- - 
Kalbelia - 
Kotwal - 
Lota - - 
Malguzar - 
Machan - 
Maidan - 
Matkal - 
Mukaddam 
Muks - 
Naka - 
Nala- - 
Nat - - 


Pucca - 
Purdah_ - 
Rajput - 
Ranger - 
Ryott-  - 
Ryotwars - 


Sadhu - 
Sais -  - 
Sambur - 


GLOSSARY 
Officer in the India Forest Service. 


A cowherd. 


Clarified butter. 
A Dravidian race that ruled in the Central 
Provinces before British occupation. 
Magic. 
Wandering criminal tribe. 
Village watchman. 
A small water vessel. 
A landlord under Government. 
A platform in a tree or on poles. 
An open plain. 
Eastern Range of Satpura Hills. 
A headman of a village. 
Maize. 
Outpost. 
Watercourse. 


A tribe of low caste men of criminal 
tendencies. 


Real, ripe. 

Veiled. 

A caste of Hindu rulers. 

A member of the forest staff in charge of 
a range. 

A cultivating tenant of Government land. 

Indicating land or village occupied by 
ryots. 

A religious mendicant. 

Groom. 

Deer. 
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Sart - -  - Upper garment worn by Indian ladies, 

Shtkar - - Hunting. 

Shikari - - A hunter. 

Shiva - - The god of destruction. 

Tamarind- - An evergreen tree. 

Tamarisk- - A mei bush that usually grows on river 

Tangya - -  Long-bladed axe. 

Tehsil! -  - Subordinate magistrate’s charge. 

Tehstls - - Amagistrate’s office. 

Tehsilday - - <A subordinate magistrate and collector of 
revenue. 

Zila- -  - Acivil district corresponding to a county. 

Zilla Sahib - Deputy Commissioner. 


Rough key showing the Administration of a forest district. 


The Viceroy in Council. 
The Governor of the Province. 
The Commissioner of a Division. 


The Deputy Commissioner of a District. 


The District Super- The Tehsildar District Forest 


intendent of Police. of a Tehsil. . sar 
Circle Inspectors. Revenue Forest Ranger. 
Inspectors. 
Constables. | Forester. 
Tehsil Chaprassis. 
Forest Guard. 
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